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Foundries of Automobile Builder 


Cadillac Plant Houses Iron, Aluminum and Brass 
Units Together—Simplified Supervision 
and Reduced Overhead Expected 


BY FRED L 


HREE new foundries of the Cadillac Motor Car 
[co Detroit, represent a most important develop- 

ment in design and arrangement and, from the 
standpoint of interest, occupy a commanding position 
in the foundry field. One of the most prominent fea- 
tures is that the three foundries, iron, aluminum and 
brass, all arranged for continuous operation, are com- 
bined in one plant with one sand handling and storage 
department, a single core making, baking and finish- 
ing department and one pattern making and storage 
department for the three units, effecting economies in 
operation that are self-evident. This combination also 
permits merging other plant facilities, such as railroad 
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tracks and service equipment, saves ground space and, 
from an organization standpoint, the combined manage- 
ment simplifies supervision and reduces overhead. 
Outstanding features include labor saving equip- 
ment for handling material, convenient arrangement 
of the different units, ventilation and heating. The use 
of manual labor has been reduced to a minimum. A 
conspicuous illustration of this is that core sand is not 
handled by hand from delivery to plant until it reaches 
the core maker’s bench. An unusual feature of the iron 
foundry is that it has two independent systems for 
preparation and distribution of the two grades of mold- 
ing sand used. Another conspicuous feature is the use 
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N the Cylinder 

Molding Bay, the 
Pouring Ladle Is 
Brought From the 
Cupola by a Hot 
Metal Carrier Which 
Is Switched From Its 
Own Monorail to an 
Overhead Traveling 
Crane Which Moves 
the Carrier and Ladle 
to Any Position Over 
the Pouring Floors. 
Molds assembled on 
the roller conveyor 
come from the left 
and are switched, on 
turntables, from the 
transverse conveyor to 
the lines of parallel 
conveyors extending 
through the pouring 
bay. Two men are 
required for pouring, 
one in the conveyor 
cab and one for 

skimming 
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of an overhead monorail system for distributing core 
sand and in parts of the foundries for delivering sand 
to the molding floors. 

Removal of the entire plant of the company to a new 
site permitted building wholly new foundries for mak- 
ing all the castings used in the manufacture of the 
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to Knock-Outs Near East Side. This places the castings near the manufacturing department, minimizes handling and avoids i ES 
confused cross-currents a \¢ 


large plant units included in an extensive building pro- 
gram inaugurated. by the company a few years ago. 
Before the»plans far the plant were prepared, a com- 
mittee,of five, consistimg of three representatives of the 
Cadillac company, one of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion and another from the Austin Co., Cleveland, engi- 
neer and architect for the plant, visited 30 foundries, 
studying at length the various types and methods of 
operation and compiling their data in a lengthy report. 
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The plant was laid out, buildings and equipment d 

signed or selected and construction supervised by th: 
Austin Co., in conjunction with the committee. Con. 
struction work was started in October, 1923, and th 
last unit, the iron foundry, was completed early th 

year. 


bounded on one side by the New York Central and on 
another by the Michigan Central Railroad. The three 
main foundry buildings are in a parallel line, separated 
by 28-ft. courts, and face on the third or east side a 
large manufacturing building to which the castings are 
delivered, a concrete driveway separating the two build- 
ings. The foundry buildings, together with the pattern 
building at one side, form a line nearly 600 ft. long. 
Extending across the front of the foundries is a loading 
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OME of the Spe- 
cial Grinding Ma- 
chines in the Core 
Finishing Department 
for Grinding Jacket, 
Crank Case and 
Transmission Cores. 
Labor is saved and 
exact thickness is as- 
sured by mechanically 
grinding the flat sur- 
faces of the cores. 
The core is held in 
a jig and ground on 
a horizontal emery 
wheel 
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platform 20 ft. wide covered by a marquise. The entir 
floor space exceeds 200,000 sq. ft. 

In the central building are the brass foundry and 
core department. On the north is the iron foundry, with 
attached cupola building, and on the south the alumi- 
num foundry. At the front of each foundry unit is its 


respective cleaning department. The core-making dé 
partment is centrally located west of the brass four 
dry, while west of the core room is the sand storage 


building. Centrally located between the brass found: 

and core cleaning room is a general stock room that 
extends across this building and serves all the fow 

dries. Work and material is generally routed fron 
the west toward the east of the bui'dings. Cores ar 
knocked out in bays between the foundry floors and 
cleaning rooms and, after cleaning, the castings pass 
to the loading dock and are trucked across the drive 

way to the manufacturing building, which has a similar 
loading dock. A slight exception to the general dire« 

tion of routing is found in the brass foundry. In this 
a basement extends to the front of the loading platform, 
to which chutes are connected. Copper and other raw 
material are delivered into these chutes, which feed 
into basement bins. 


Iron Storage and Charging Piatform 


At the side of the iron foundry the storage yard, 
80 ft. x 120 ft., is served by a 5-ton Shaw crane span 
ning the yard. Raw material is delivered over a rail 
road siding that extends the length of the yard under 
the crane runway. This runway extends over the cupola 


YORE Sand Mix- 

ing Department, 
Located Under One 
End of Sand Storage 
Building, the Sand 
Feeding into the Ma- 
chine Hoppers from 
Small Bins Above. 
Core sand is not han- 
died by hand from 
railroad car to the 
core makers’ benches. 
Two men operate the 
core sand mixing 
department, one for 
each machine 
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charging floor, that is 56 x 60 ft. The charging plat- 
form is entirely covered, but is open on the storage 
yard side so that the yard crane can serve it. A magnet 
handles pig iron and scrap to the platform. On the 
side of the charging platform toward the storage yard 
are three rows of steel bins for pig iron and scrap and 
on the opposite side are four bins, three for coke 
(capacity, four carloads) and one for limestone. Coke 
is forked from railroad cars into self-dumping buckets 
handled by the crane. Coke breeze as it accumulates 
n the bins on the charging floor passes through chutes 
to trucks outside the building on the ground floor level. 
\ monorail carries the coke from the bins to the 
upola 

Cupola charges are made on 2-ton Whiting charging 
ars, each charge being weighed on Toledo automatic 
platform scales. The cupolas are charged by hand 
from doors on each side, but the cupola house is so 
designed that mechanical charging machines can be 
installed. 

Storage room for fire clay, cupola blocks and alloys 
s provided under the cupola charging platform. Two 
oil-fired ladle-drying ovens, 8 ft. long and 4 ft. wide 
inside, are located in this room. A monorail for han 
dling the ladles extends from near the front of the 
cupolas to these ovens. The charging floor is served 
by a 2-ton electric elevator for handling brick, sand 
and other supplies. 

There are three Whiting cupolas of the continuous 
type, with shells 72 in. in diameter lined down to 42 in 
These have a melting capacity in excess of 6 tons per 
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hour each. However, the inner lining can be taken out 
and the diameter increased to 54 in. if foundry opera- 
tions should require a greater melting capacity. Blast 
for the cupolas is supplied by three Connersville blow- 
ers located on the mezzanine floor 


Sand Storage and Mixing 


Sand is stored under cover in a sand storage build- 
ing 60 ft. x 180 ft. In this are a series of concrete 
bins having capacities of 20 and 40 carloads, holding 
10,000 tons of sand, or a six-months’ supply. The bins 
are 27 ft. deep, their bottoms extending 7 ft. below 
ground level. Sand, brought in on a railroad track 
under a roof at one end of the building, is handled 
with a 5-ton Cleveland electric traveling crane equipped 
with a 1%-yd. bucket that serves the entire sand 
storage building. 

Incoming sand is either unloaded directly from the 
cars to the bins with the grab bucket or is discharged 
from the cars into pits beneath the track. If dropped 
into the pits, the cars can be immediately released and 
the sand conveyed to the storage bins when the use 
of the crane is not required for serving the mixing 
equipment. This arrangement prevents interruption 
in unloading, reduces labor of trimming cars and 
eliminates demurrage charges. 


New sand for the molding floors is delivered by the. 


overhead crane into bins over a driveway between the 
storage bins and unloading track. From these bins a 
Clark gasoline tractor carries it to the various foundry 
floors, where it is prepared in a riddle before being 
placed in the sand handling system. 

At either end of the sand storage building are 
separate sand-mixing departments, one for core sand 
and the other for facing sand. Above each mixing 
department are concrete hoppers of 10-ton capacity, the 
tops on a level with the large storage bins, from which 
they are filled each day with the grab bucket. There 
are two core-sand mixing machines supplied by the 
Standard Sand & Machine Co., each with a capacity of 
15 tons per hr. and each served by four hoppers. Under 
each hepper a pneumatically operated measuring gate 
delivers the sand into the machine, permitting mixing 
the core sand in various proportions. Each gate has 
a capacity of 2 cu. ft., but can be arranged for holding a 
smaller amount of sand. As twelve different mixes are 
required for the combined foundries, batch mixing is 
necessary. All the work in the mixing department is 
done by two men, one for each machine. 

Core oil is stored in two 12,000-gal. tanks located 
outside underground, these being filled directly from 
tank cars. From these tanks the oil is pumped to two 
250-gal. tanks above the mixers and then delivered by 
gravity to the mixer through a sight feed. 

As each batch is finished the mixer discharge gate 
is opened and the sand passes through a hopper to a 
screw conveyor’ under the floor and is elevated to one 
of two receiving hoppers at the end of the core room 
adjoining. A double bucket, bottom dump, electrically 
operated monorail conveyor delivers the sand from the 
hoppers to a series of twelve small bins, one for*each 
mix. From these bins a similar conveyor, on a lower 
level, delivers the sand to the core makers’ benches 
through hoppers that extend from the gallery under the 
monorail. Each core bench has a separate hopper, to 
take care of work requiring different grades of sand. 
With this arrangement flexibility is provided to meet 
the wide variation in classes of work. The only labor 
required for handling the sand, from the time it arrives 
on the cars until it is delivered to the core benches, 
excepting the two mixer operators, is done by two 
men, one operating the crane in the sand storage build- 
ing and the other dividing his time between the two 
monorail handling systems in the core room. 

Facing sand for the iron foundry, discharged from 
the bottom of the storage hoppers in the same way 
as the core sand, is delivered through a pneumatically 
controlled gate onto a belt conveyor which carries it 
to a Simpson mixer. Sea coal is added by an automatic 
mixing device that feeds into the mixer. From the 
mixer the sand is dumped into an elevator which car- 
ries it to a rotary riddle, from which it is dumped 
to a Sellers centrifugal mixer in which it is aerated. 
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From this mixer it passes to a conveyor which dis- 
charges it into either of two storage bins, one for 
each of the two kinds of facing sand used. From the 
bins a gasoline tractor carries the sand to the iron 


foundry. 
Core Making and Finishing 


The central location of the core building, with the 
foundries arranged on the three sides, reduces to a 
minimum the distance cores have to be carried. The 
core department occupies a space 122 x 260 ft., the core- 
making department on one side, the finishing depart- 
ment on the opposite side, and the core-baking depart- 
ment near the center. Cores for the iron foundry are 
made on one side and cores for the brass and aluminum 
foundries on the opposite side. Cores are made on 
International and Pridmore standard core machines 
and the lighter cores on Swan-Woodison roll-over 
machines. Each core maker places his finished work 
on portable steel racks, which are placed in the ovens 
by electric lift trucks. An exception to this practice 
is in the light miscellaneous cores, which are carried 
by hand directly from the benches to drawer-type ovens. 

There are 28 oil-fired car type core ovens with lift 
doors, arranged in five batteries. Fouroftherows of ovens 
are arranged back to back and there is one single line, 
making three passageways between ovens and insuring 
the movement of trucks without congestion. Each 
oven, 13 ft. long, 6 ft. wide and 6 ft. 6 in. high, ac- 
commodates two racks. They were supplied by the 
Cleveland Foundry Equipment Co. and are equipped 
with indicating pyrometers. In addition, there are 
two drawer-type ovens. 

The core oven room is inclosed, being surrounded 
by a brick wall 6 ft. 6 in. high, above which asbestos 
sheet partitions extend to the roof line. Fuel oil that 
supplies the ovens as well as the aluminum and brass 
foundries is fed from three 20,000-gal. tanks under- 
ground, through tunnels by pumps adjacent to the sup- 
ply tanks. The oil is pre-heated and is metered to each 
department. Low-pressure air for the core oven burn- 
ers is furnished by two separate units of direct-con- 
nected centrifugal compressors of the Spencer type, so 
arranged that either unit can be operated individually 
or both together. Provision is made for the auxiliary 
use of gas in connection with the ovens. The oil 
burners, blower units and control for the burners are 
located below the core room floor in a tunnel having 
connection to the outside atmosphere. Ventilating 
grates that connect with the tunnel are located in front 
of each oven door, producing a circulation of air that 
carries the fumes upward when the doors are open. To 
insure satisfactory ventilation in the core-baking de- 
partment, louvers have been provided in the side walls 
near the floor to permit infiltration of air as required. 

After being baked, the cores are taken into the 
finishing room for cleaning, grinding, assembling and 
other operations. Five special machines designed in the 
plant grind jacket cores for cylinders, crankcase and 
transmission cores, these being cores that have flat sur- 
faces. The cores, made with an extra amount of stock, 
are ground down to exact thickness to provide a smooth 
surface at the joint. Horizontal emery wheels are 
used for the grinding, 12-in. wheels for the cylinder 
cores and 18-in. for the crankcase cores. The core is 
kept in position on a jig and the grinding is done with 
speed and accuracy. White core wash is used for the 
most part for coating cores, although some of the 
smaller cores are coated with graphite. 

After the cores are cleaned, pasted and dipped in 
the core wash, they are placed in continuous vertical 
gas-fired ovens. They make one round trip in these 
ovens, requiring about 15 min., and are dried at a 
temperature of about 250 deg. Fahr. These ovens, five 
in number, were built by the Detroit Sheet Metal 
Works. There are also two ovens with doors at each 
end for drying the cylinder cores after dipping, past- 
ing and assembling. These cores, placed on trucks, 24 
to a truck, each oven holding two trucks, are kept in the 
ovens 2% hr. at a temperature of 300 deg. Fahr. The 
racks of finished cores are delivered to the foundries 
by means of lift trucks, the racks being used for stor- 
ing cores until used. Quite a few girls are employed 
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in the core department in making light cores and clean- 
ing cores. 

A wire-forming and straightening department is 
located in an annex to the core-making department 
Due to the continuous production of duplicate cores, 
it has been found advisable to cut and form the wires 
on automatic machines. This department is provided 
with equipment both for forming the reinforcements 
= for straightening wires returned from the foun- 
ries. 


Iron Foundry 


The iron foundry building is 142 ft. x 320 ft., the 
molding floors occupying 220 ft. of the length. The 
building is divided lengthways into a 60-ft. center aisle 
and two 40-ft. side aisles, the cupola room being lo- 
cated at the center of one side aisle. At the front or 
east end of the building is the iron foundry cleaning 
room, 80 x 142 ft., and between that and the foundry 
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drag of the cylinder mold are made for the most part 
on a Beardsley & Piper Co. sand slinger and it is the 
intention to use this type of machine exclusively for 
this work, although at present some of the molds are 
made on jolt machines. 

A special conveying device designed in the plant is 
provided for feeding sand to the sand slinger from the 
belt conveyor that supplies the unit. The sand passes 
from the distributing belt to a hopper, from which it 
feeds as fast as wanted to a cross conveyor about 7 ft. 
long that discharges the sand into the hopper of the 
sand slinger. The feeding device, motor-driven, is con- 
trolled by the same switch that controls the molding 
machine, so that it feeds sand into the machine hopper 
when the machine is operating, while the supply is cut 
off when the machine is stopped after finishing the 
mold. This is found to be a very convenient and eco- 
nomical method. 

Cylinder molds are placed on a roller conveyor at 


NE of the Vertical Continuous Ovens, at the Left, for Drying Cores. At the right are two truck type ovens, one 
shown with the door open, for drying cylinder cores. The ovens are heated by means of fuel oil, but gas ie 
supplied as an auxiliary fuel. Burners, blowers and control are located beneath the floor 


floors a knock-out room occupies one 20-ft. bay extend- 
ing across the building. 

This is a continuous foundry designed for day 
operation only. The heavier work, including the making 
of cylinder molds, is done at the east end of the foun- 
dry and the lighter work at the west end. Two grades 
of molding sand are used, a coarse sand for the cylin- 
der molds and for some of the other large molds and 
a fine sand for the lighter work. This necessitates 
two complete sand mixing and distributing systems, an 
unusual feature in a plant handling sand mechanically. 

Four grades of iron are used: One, containing 1% 
to 2 per cent of nickel, is used for cylinder castings. 
Another is a hard iron about the same as the cylinder 
iron but containing no nickel, from which sprockets, 
exhaust pipes and some other parts are made. A third 
is a soft iron for water pumps, brackets and some other 
parts not subjected to wear, and the fourth, a special 
iron for pistons, contains 1 to 1% per cent nickel. The 
nickel is added to the iron in the pouring ladle. 

Cylinder blocks are molded and poured in a 60 x 60 
ft. section of the center aisle. The cheek, cope and 





the side of the unit and, after assembling, are pushed 
to the end of this conveyor and to a transverse roller 
conveyor, from which six lines of roller conveyors 
extend through the pouring side of the unit and on 
which the molds are poured. Turntables provided on 
the transverse conveyor, at the points at which it con- 
nects with the conveyors that extend into the pouring 
bay, make it easy for a workman to slide a mold from 
any conveyor line to the transverse line. Three pouring 
aisles are provided between pairs of the six rows of 
conveyors on the pouring floor. Matthews roller con- 
veyors are used in this unit and in various other foun- 
dry floors. 

Metal is handled from the cupola with two 2-ton 
Sprague hot metal carriers electrically operated on a 
monorail. While this system of pouring has been 
adopted recently in a few other foundries, it has here 
a new feature in that, instead of pouring the metal 
from the monorail track of the carrier, greater flexi- 
bility is provided by transferring the carrier from its 
own track to an electric traveling crane. The carrier, 
on reaching the pouring floor, runs from its monorail 
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Awa Conveyor Designed in the Plant for Feed- 

ing Sand from the Overhead Belt Conveyor to 
the Sand-Slinger in the Cylinder Unit. This saves 
labor and operates automatically, as the switch that 
operates the sand-slinger also starts and stops the con- 
veying device that feeds sand to the molding machine 





onto the connecting rail of a 6-ton crane with a 15-ft. 
span that serves the pouring floor. This crane, built 
by the Ricker Mfg. Co., provides both a lengthways 
and crossways movement for the metal carrier over 
the pouring floor. 

About 800 Ib. of metal is poured into the ladle, 
although it has 1600 lb. capacity. Pouring is done 
direct from the ladle and only two men are required 
for pouring, one in the carrier cab and another for 
skimming the metal. The metal conveyor has an elec- 
trically operated lifting device, permitting the ladle, 
which is at its low position when being filled, to be 
raised 3 ft. 4 in. when pouring the molds. A dupli- 
cate metal conveyor that operates only on its own 
monorail track serves the remainder of the iron foun- 
dry. The metal for the small work is poured from 
the large conveyor ladle into hand or small bull ladles. 

About 85 cylinder molds are made in the morning 
before pouring begins, pouring starting at about 10.30 
a.m. This gives the molders a good start. It is ex- 


o~ Is Stored in Concrete Bins Having a Capacity of 10,000 Tons, 
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pected that an output slightly in excess of 300 cylinder 
castings per day can be attained in this unit. 

Cylinder molds are shaken out over grates at the 
end of the pouring bay and the flasks go to the ad- 
joining knock-out bay, partly partitioned from the 
molding floors, where they are knocked out over a 
grating onto a belt conveyor beneath. A magnetic pul- 
ley collects the nails and other metal, while the refuse 
—burnt sand and cores—is carried underground to the 
outer side of the raw material storage yard and ele- 
vated into an 80-ton hopper, from which it is dumped 
into a car on the track that serves the storage yard. 

A space 40 x 65 ft., at the east end of the north 
aisle, is used for small miscellaneous work. The foun- 
dry, outside of parts occupied by the cylinder and job- 
bing units, is divided into four foundry floors. The 
center aisle is divided at the center into two molding 
floors with two parallel rows of molding machines, one 
row belonging to each floor and with one sand dis- 
tributing system serving both floors. The two other 
floors are located in the outer aisles. Between the 
center and outside aisles are two main gangways and 
along each side aisle at the side of the gangway is a 
shake-out grating with a belt conveyor beneath. In 
these four molding units roller conveyors extend across 
the floors from the machines to the shake-out grating. 
The copes and drags are assembled on the conveyor. 
The molds are pushed along the conveyor toward the 
gangway, are poured on the conveyor and then the 
molds are pushed from the end of the conveyor onto 
the shake-out grating. These foundry floors are served 
by hand-operated hoists. Hand roll-over types of In- 
ternational and Pridmore molding machines are largely 
used. Cylinder head molds are made on stripping plate 
machines, while pistons, which are made in green sand, 
are molded on Arcade machines. 
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(To be concluded) 


Merger of Jobbing Houses Abandoned 


The merger of steel jobbing houses in New Eng- 
land and New York has been abandoned. The com- 
panies interested in the plan were the National Bridge 
Works, Long Island City; Froment & Co. and Ogden 
& Wallace, New York; the Brown Wales Co. and the 
Arthur C, Harvey Co., Boston; Charles C. Lewis Co., 
Springfield, Mass.; George F. Blake, Jr., & Co. and 
Pratt & Inman, Worcester; Congdon & Carpenter, 
Providence, and the New England Drawn Steel Co., 
Mansfield, Mass. The chief obstacle in establishing 
the combination appears to have been the difficulty of 
making acceptable payments to the estates having 
ownership in some of the participating companies. 





Decision as to the location of its new seamless tube 
mill, recently authorized by directors of the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., is still being withheld. The 
choice is between East Youngstown and Indiana Har- 
bor, Ind. A number of civic bodies at Youngstown have 
requested that, other considerations being equal, the 
new unit be placed in the Youngstown district. The 
company is proceeding with installation of a new con- 


tinuous skelp and bar mill at the Indiana Harbor 
works. 





or a Six Months’ Supply. 


. . : . : From th _ 
entering right end of sand storage building, in center of photograph, sand is delivered to the bins by grab vent ine aa 
crane. One end of foundry appears beyond sand storage, while a manufacturing building is in backgr g 


ound, behind the tank cars 





German Industries at Higher Speed 


Recent Observations of an 


American Engineer—Manu- 


facturers Want Long-Time Loans—The Dawes 


Plan and Germany’s Expanding Exports 


BY STERLING 


in order and operations begun under the Dawes 

plan marked changes have taken place in the in- 
dustrial outlook there. Factories which a year ago 
were working only two or three days per week are now 
on full time. There is no great degree of unemploy- 
ment, in which respect Germany is very much better 
off than Great Britain. Wages and living costs are not 
intolerably different as compared with pre-war condi- 
tions. Conversations with men of affairs reflect a 
feeling of hopefulness, entirely lacking a year ago. 
German factory products are being offered in world 
markets at reasonable prices, no longer distorted fan- 
tastically by ever decreasing wages and increasing 
cost of material. The question of successful competi- 
tion by German manufacturers in export trade is ac- 
cordingly coming up in many forms. 


Low Bids on British Ships 


One striking instance is the placing of an order 
about a month ago by a British firm of ship owners 
with a German shipyard for the building of five motor 
ships. The German price wds about $285,000 per ves- 
sel below the lowest British quotation. The shipping 
company offered a premium of $50,000 above the 
German price to any British shipyard that would take 
the order; but none could afford the loss which the 
work would have entailed. In this case the successful 
German bidder quoted much under the prices of other 
German yards, but any of these would have done the 
work for much less than the lowest British tender. 

The difference in prices in this instance is unusual, 
and does not mean that a proportionate difference 
exists throughout between all English and German 
prices. What is indicated is that German industry 
is favored with reasonable wages and working hours 
and use of labor-saving equipment. The loss of coal 
mines to other nations and the increased cost of getting 
coal from the German mines exhausted during the war 
have been met by the development of lignite areas, the 
general use of lignite and lignite briquettes, increasing 
use of gas in industry, and construction of large central 
stations near lignite mines, so that power may be 
cheaply generated for distribution. In shipping ser- 
vice, Germany has a large proportion of the 110 per 
cent of motor ships reported to be building as com- 
pared with steamships. The ships lost to the Allies 
have been replaced by new ones with the latest econo- 
mies and facilities, built at small labor cost during the 
period of depreciating money. The belief in automatic 
German supremacy seems to have been replaced by 
general willingness to do what is necessary and to 
spare no effort to overcome the handicaps resulting 
from the conditions which followed the war. 


I: the short time since German finance was put 


Financial Handicaps Removed 


It is only to be expected that relief from intoler- 
able conditions may release energies which will tend 
to rapid recovery of lost ground. The German indus- 
trial workers have lived through a terrific ordeal. The 
financial chaos brought about by the collapse of the 
mark, through the entire range from gold par down 
to the point where a trillion paper marks had only 
24c. gold value, seems now like a nightmare, some- 
thing to be forgotten as soon as possible. The peried 
of chaos ended in October, 1923, with the issue of 


*Consulting engineer, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 
Mr. Bunnell returned recently from a trip to Germany in 
which he had contacts with representatives of the metal 
working and other industries. 


H. BUNNELL* 


the rentenmark, a fiat note with an arbitrary face 
value of 4.2 to the American dollar. Although at no 
time was there any certainty that it would hold its 
purchasing power, the rentenmark continued to cir- 
culate at par and prices held steady. Along with the 
rentenmark currency circulated the old trillion-mark 
notes with a value arbitrarily fixed at one rentenmark 
and as the small-change minimum, the fifty-billion 
mark notes, equal to 5 pfennings gold value or 1.2 
cents. But the financial outlook was too uncertain to 
encourage accumulation of rentenmark bank balances, 
so ordinary commercial credits disappeared. Accord- 
ingly, the working time of a factory was limited by 
the amount of currency which the local bank could 
supply each week to pay wages. Some plants, there- 
fore, although with output sold for many months in 
advance, could operate only two or three days per 
week, pay their men for one or two days’ work, and 
after the money had been spent and returned by the 
local shops to the bank, make up the balance of the 
payroll. Credits for the purchase of materials could 
not be had from local banks, because there were not 
enough funds on deposit on which to base them. Such 
funds as were unavoidably required were borrowed 
from abroad at tremendous interest rates, often 3 per 
cent per month. The effect of these conditions was 
restriction of output and excessive increase of pro 
duction cost. 


Rapid Industrial Revival 


The stabilization of finances by the adoption of 
the Dawes plan permitted the making of loans to Ger- 
man industries with an acceptable degree of safety. 
The revival of industry has been rapid. With currency 
enough to make up the full week’s payroll, the shops 
went to full time production. Money came into the 
channels of trade from foreign credits and from 
Government purchases and payrolls. The effect has 
been a marked reduction in interest rates, and an in- 
crease in the price of bonds and mortgages bearing a 
fixed rate of interest. At present there is plenty of 
short-time money offering, with naturally great relief 
to the money market. 

Most of this relief comes, however, from the offer- 
ing of commercial paper which must be liquidated in 
a short period, and therefore cannot be used to carry 
the cost of plant or of operating improvements, In 
fact, the very ease of the money market may prove 
a danger to the sound development of German indus 
try, by encouraging too rapid expansion rather than 
the building for future success by reduction of cost of 
product. There is a total lack of the former steady 
stream of savings from the people for permanent in- 
vestment. Having experienced the melting away of 
all their reserves, accumulated by years of self-denial, 
the German people may be a long time in giving up 
the present habit of instant conversion of earnings into 
the desires of the moment. For the time being the 
habit of saving has been lost. 


Industry Wants Long Time Loans 


There is accordingly an urgent demand in Ger- 
many for long-term loans which can be used for im- 
proved equipment and methods. Everywhere engi- 
neers and managers inquire for information of the 
latest labor-saving devices. If it is suggested that 
labor is cheap in Germany and therefore improved 
equipment is unnecessary, the reply is that every 
possible saving is required if Germany is to compete 
successfully with the world. The largest concerns have 
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been able to obtain credits for improvements from for- 
eign sources, particularly from the United States, but 
the smaller firms, needing less than the usual Wall 
Street minimum of “a million,” are unable to partici- 
pate in the credits offering and must postpone im- 
provements and operate at a disadvantage. 

As fer the short-term credits that are available, 
these ought to be utilized to bring in raw and partly- 
finished material to be manufactured and exported, but 
the actual imports from Germany have increased much 
more in the classes of food and luxuries than materials 
for manufacture. This may be only a temporary 
change, due to the excessive cost and difficulty of im- 
porting during several years past. Interest rates are 
still very high, and it is curious to observe that plenty 
of American money is available to German banks at 
6 per cent, which the banks in turn lend their cus- 
tomers at 8, 10 or 12 per cent—very profitable for 
the German bankers. Several American accounting 
firms, established and well known in New York, have 
opened branches in Berlin, so that financial reports 
from accepted authorities are now available to guide 
the direct loaning of American funds to German firms, 
and thus the lender can obtain the full benefit of the 
high interest rate instead of giving half to the inter- 
mediary bank. 


Employee Relations Favorable 


The relations between employers and workers in 
Germany «seem to be excellent. During the period of 
financial chaos it was impossible for the employer to 
shut down his plant and so relieve himself of the 
responsibility of finding the ever-increasing sums 
needed for the payroll. Unless money could be kept 
in circulation through the hands of the workmen, 
starvation would bring revolution and universal ruin. 
So the employers continued to run in the squirrel-cage, 
soliciting orders, collecting, paying out, and always 
following the needs of their workers and doing the 
utmost to make their condition tolerable. The workers 
seem to have appreciated the situation and to have 
evinced marvelous patience throughout the years of 


SHOENBERGER PLANT PASSES 


American Steel & Wire Co., Pittsburgh Unit Over 
a Century Old 


Work has been begun of dismantling the old Shoen- 
berger Works, American Steel & Wire Co., Pittsburgh, 
the news of the abondonment of which was published in 
THE IRON Ace, Feb. 5, 1925. The horseshoe depart- 
ment of this plant, which was the only one of the works 
that had been operated in the past year, shut down on 
March 28, and the Phoenix Horseshoe Co., Chicago, 
which, as announced early in February, had purchased 
the horseshoe business of the American Steel & Wire 
Co., now is moving the equipment to its plants at 
Cleves, Ohio; Joliet, Ill., and Schenectady, N. Y. Usable 
equipment in the other departments of the plant will 
be moved to other plants of the American Steel & Wire 
Co. in the Pittsburgh district and in Cleveland. The 
remainder will be scrapped. There is no official word 
on the matter, but the common belief in Pittsburgh is 
that the site of the plant has been sold to the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, the Pittsburgh terminal of which is 
badly cramped and as badly in need of enlargement. 

Although the plant was more than 100 years old, it 
had been kept reasonably well up to date and on the 
score of producing costs its continuance might have 
been justified if there had been enough land to permit 
expansion. There was not only that obstacle, but the 
land now is too valuable for a steel plant site and be- 
ing located within the corporate limits of the city of 
Pittsburgh the property is subject to a very high rate 
of taxation in comparison with points outside the city. 
It was this last consideration that weighed most heavily 
im the decision of the company to abandon the plant. 


a 
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stress. Today they are receiving daily wages about 
20 per cent higher than before the war, and are work- 
ing nine hours instead of ten. Living costs are about 
35 per cent higher, and rents nearly the same as for- 
merly. The employers admit that wages will have to 
be raised to some extent, and the workers seem to be 
willing to wait a reasonable time until improved con- 
ditions permit the change to be made. 


Absorbing Germany’s Exports 


The outstanding feature of the whole situation is 
that in order to pay reparations to the Allies, Germany 
must export goods and services. The Dawes plan 
recognized that internal taxation in marks is one 
thing, and the payment of reparations in pounds, 
francs, lire and lei is quite another. The money raised 
for the purpose is, therefore, to be deposited in a bank to 
the credit of the accounts of the several Allies, but can 
be paid out only as the condition of the mark exchange 
may permit. That is to say, the Allies must take Ger- 
man goods, or must take goods from other countries, 
which in turn will accept German goods as imports. 
Services such as transportation by ships can, of course, 
be substituted for goods. The British Government has 
recognized the necessity of facilitating reparations 
payments by arranging to take the German credits and 
place these at the disposal of British importers of 
German goods, to be used directly in payment. 

The interest of Germany is in exporting as much 
of her product as may be possible. The interest of 
each of the Allies is on the contrary divided and 
double; on the one hand to prevent competition from 
Germany in export trade, and on the other to facilitate 
German export trade so as to produce a favorable trade 
balance for Germany with which to pay reparations. 

All the difficulties of the German manufacturers 
were not by any means removed by the Dawes plan. 
It did put them in position to resume operations and 
give them incentives to increase output and reduce 
cost. These incentives will perhaps cause the remodel- 
ing of German factory methods so as to resemble 


more closely those generally known throughout the 
world as “American.” 


_ Two blast furnaces are lost to the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict by the dismantling of this plant. These furnaces 
had a rated capacity of 164,000 tons annually. The 
steel works, capable of producing 414,000 tons of ingots 
annually, comprised two 7-ton Bessemer converters; 
three 35-ton basic open-hearth furnaces; two 150-ton 
mixers; three cupolas; three 5-hole and one 4-hole soak- 
ing pits, with eight gas producers. Rolling equipment 
comprised 36-in. and a 32-in. 2-high 1-stand blooming 
mills; a 16-in., 2-high, 6-stand continuous billet mill; a 
16-in. 2-high, 2-stand; a 9-in. 3-high, 1-stand; a 9-in. 
2-high, 3-stand; an 8-in. 3-high, 2-stand and an 8-in, 
2-high, 2-stand bar mills and a 34-in. x 127-in. 3-high 
sheared plate mill. The latter, after being idle for 
many years, was put into operation during the World 
War. It was rated as capable of producing 72,000 
tons a year. In recent years the plant has been used 
chiefly in the production of bars for horseshoes and 
toe calks. Steel over and above these requirements has 
been shipped in semi-finished form to other units of the 


American Steel & Wire Co. or other Steel Corporation 
subsidiaries. 


The Chicago branch of the National Metal Trades 
Association held its annual meeting Tuesday evening, 
March 31, at the Midday Club, Chicago. Officers for the 
coming year were elected as follows: President, Charles 
H. Strawbridge, Goodman Mfg. Co.; vice-president, 
Charles E. Finkl, A. Finkl & Sons Co.; treasurer, Ar- 


thur E. Blackwood, Sullivan Machinery Co.: secretary, 
Charles L. Blatchford. The meeting se addressed by 
O. E. Bradfute, president of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, Chicago, and C. F. Anderson, president 
of the Associated Industries of Massachusetts and gen- 
eral counsel Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. 





Combustibility of Blast Furnace Coke’ 


Further Experiments Based on the Composition of Gases 


—Size of Coke and Rate of Air Supply—Beehive 


Coke and Charcoal 


BY RALPH A. SHERMANT 


ANY articles have appeared in the technical 

journals of the United States, England and 

Europe during the past two years on the subject 
of coke combustibility, discussing the methods for the 
determination of combustibility, the relation of the 
properties of coke to combustibility and the relation 
of combustibility to blast furnace operation. The Bu- 
reau of Mines has taken an active interest in this 
problem and has attacked it along several different 
lines. 

Perrott and Kinney’ have studied the combustibility 
of coke under actual blast furnace conditions by sam- 
pling the gases across the hearth in a number of fur- 
naces and thus determining the rate of progress of 
combustion at the tuyeres. They found that the rate 
of disappearance of O. and CO, was essentially the 
same in 11 furnaces studied, the furnaces operating 
on widely different varieties of coke. Similar work in 
which samples of the gases and stock are being taken 
across several planes above the hearth has been in 
progress for some time and the results will be pub- 
lished in the near future. 

Sherman and Blizard’ studied the combustibilities 
of various cokes by determining the rate of progress 
of combustion of these cokes in pieces of from 1 to 1% 
in. in size when burned in an experimental furnace of 
1 sq. ft. grate area in fuel beds 12 in. deep. The 
detailed description of the apparatus and methods 
used in these experiments, together with a discussion 
of the advantages of this method over certain other 
methods, thas been given in their report and reports 
of subsequent investigations along the same line. 


Résumé of Previous Work 


The investigations reported to the present time 
have shown: 
1. That the rate of combustion had very little effect 
on the final products of combustion 
2. That the relative combustibilities differed in 


different parts of the fuel bed. 
3. That the calculated mean combustibilities of 


*Published by permission of the Director, Bureau of Mines 
Department of the Interior. It is intended to supplement 
the data published in Tue Iron Acer, June 28, 1923, “Com- 
bustibility of Blast Furnace Coke.” f a 

+Assistant Physicist, Pittsburgh Experiment Station, U. § 
Bureau of Mines, : 

1 Perrott, G. St. J.. and Kinney, 8S. P., “Combustion of 
Coke in the Blast Furnace Hearth,” Trans. Amer. Inst. Min 
and Met. Eng., vol. 69, 1923, p. 526. 

2Sherman, R. A., and Blizard, John, “Combustion of Blast 
Furnace Cokes in Fuel Beds,” Trans. Amer. Inst. Min. and 
Met. Eng., vol. 69, 1923, pp. 526-542, 585-86. ; 

’Sherman, R. A., and Kinney, 8S. P., “Combustibility of 
Blast Furnace Coke,” THe Iron AGp, June 28, 1923, pp 
1839-1844. 

‘Perrott, G. St. J., and Sherman, R. A., “Reactivity of 
Coke in Relation to Blast Furnace Operation,” Proc. Eng 
Soc. of W. Pa., vol. 39, 1923, p. 351. 


the four by-product cokes studied ranged from 78 to 
77 per cent of the maximum attainable combustibility 
The method of calculation of the combustibility of the 
coke is based on the fact that a gas containing particu 
lar volumes of COy, Og and CO, will contain on com 
plete reduction an additional volume of CO equal to 
twice the CO, and O, content of the original gas. 
Therefore the expression 
CO,+CO 
2(COs+ 0.) +CO 
represents the ratio of the carbon actually present in 
the sample of gas to the maximum that could be ob- 
tained and 
CO,+CO 
— x 100 
2(COg+O0,) + CO 
gives values, in per cent, for the mean combustibility 
between the point of air admission and the point of 
sampling. 

4. That of the various physical or chemical proper 
ties of the by-product or petroleum cokes, that of size 
alone had any apparent relation to combuatibility A 
coke which gave a mean combustibility of 73 per 
eent for a 12-in. fuel bed, when the pieces were of a 
size from 1 in. to 1% in., gave a mean combuetibility 
of 85 per cent when crushed to a size of from \% 
to % in.* 

5. That pitch coke did show a material difference 
n the shape of the curves showing the change in gas 
composition in the fuel bed, and the mean combuati- 
bility over the entire fuel bed was 59 per cent. * 


Scope of Present Investigation 


Inasmuch as the investigation to the present time 
had covered only four blast furnace cokes, all of which 
were by-product cokes, it was considered advisable to 
extend the investigation to include other fuels, par- 
ticularly beehive cokes and wood charcoal. Therefore 
this paper presents the results of tests on the follow- 
ing fuels: 

1. Jones & Laughlin coke, Koppers oven, 80 per 
cent Pittsburgh coal, 20 per cent Pocahontas This 
coke was from the oven walls. 

2. Continental No. 1, beehive coke. Frick Coal 
& Coke Co, 

3. Leisenring No. 1, beehive coke. Frick Coal & 
Coke Co. 

4. Wilkenson beehive coke. Wilkenson Coal & Coke 
Co., Wilkenson, Wash. 

5. Wood charcoal. Bon Air Coal & Iron Corpora- 
tion, Nashville, Tenn. 


The experiments on these cokes were conducted 
under the same conditions as those previously reported, 
that is, the size of the pieces of coke was from 1 to 1% 
in., the same furnace was used with a fuel bed 12 in. 
deep, and the rate of air supply was maintained at 
150 lb. per hr., giving a rate of combustion of from 
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Table 1—Analyses and Physical Properties of Coke 
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20 to 25 Ib. of fuel per hour, this rate of combustion 
resulting in temperatures of from 2500 to 2700 deg. 
Fahr. and avoiding the mechanical difficulties of clinker- 
ing which would take place with higher rates of com- 
bustion. A water-cooled hood was placed on top of the 
furnace in order to secure a representative sample of 
the gases leaving the fuel bed. 
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Therefore, to obtain an exact average of the gas com- 
position in any plane, it would theoretically be neces- 
sary to determine the composition of an infinite num- 
ber of samples. Furthermore, the introduction of the 
gas samplers causes a certain amount of channelling 
and, since the samplers were but 1% in. apart in the 
vertical direction and some of the pieces of coke were 
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Combustibility Curves for the Various Fuels 
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The analyses of the fuels, together with their 
physical properties, are given in Table I. 


Presentation of Results 


The composition of the gases and the temperatures 
in the fuel bed for the various fuels are shown graphic- 
ally in the illustration. The points indicate the aver- 
ages of from three to six analyses at each position. 
The points for CO. are indicated by circles, for O: by 
crosses, and for CO by triangles. The smooth curves 
drawn through the points are only approximate curves, 
that is, they were not determined mathematically. 

Since the resistance to the flow of gases is not uni- 
form across the fuel bed, the gases will have varying 
composition at various points in any horizontal plane. 
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of this size, the successive samplers were by no means 


in the same stream of gas. Therefore it would not be 
surprising if the variation in the composition of the 
samples from point to point were more erratic than 
shown. It is of interest to note that for some reason, 
as yet undetermined, but probably mechanical, the CO 
content of the gases was in several instances very high 
: gine’ 6 ay the grate. This is an example of 

e mechanical difficulties i i i 
an ae ae oo encountered in an investiga- 
ad ce A of the illustration shows the curves for a 

airton by-product coke, which is a typical curve of 
the four by-product cokes previously reported. 


Section B shows the curves for the Jones & Laughlin 
e taken from the walls of a Koppers oven. The 
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curves are quite different for the two cokes. The rate 
of disappearance of O. does not differ greatly, but the 
CO, reaches a maximum of 17 per cent for this coke, 
compared with a maximum of but 12.5 per cent for the 
Clairton coke. The rate of increase of the CO to a 
maximum of 14 per cent for the Jones & Laughlin coke 
is very gradual, as compared to the rapid increase 
above 4 in. from the grate to a maximum of about 24 
per cent for the Clairton coke. 

Sections C and D show the curves for the two 
samples of Pittsburgh beehive cokes. They do not 
differ greatly one from the other nor from the Jones 
& Laughlin coke in the general appearance of the 
curves. The mean combustibility of the Continental 
coke is 73 per cent, compared with 69 per cent for the 
Leisenring coke and 67 per cent for the Jones & Laugh- 
lin coke. 

Section E of the illustration shows the curves for 
the Wilkenson coke. This coke gives a mean com- 
bustibility of 72 per cent over the entire fuel bed. The 
curves for the wood charcoal are shown in Section F. 
The notable features of these curves are the low maxi- 
mum CO, content and the rapid increase of the CO 
content to a maximum of approximately 30 per cent. 
There remains but 1 per cent of CO, unreduced at the 
top of the fuel bed. The mean combustibility is 95 
per cent. 

With the exception of the wood charcoal there is no 
evident relation between the extent of the endothermic 
reaction of CO, reduction and the observed fuel bed 
temperature. 

The three beehive cokes and the Jones & Laughlin 
oven-wall cokes show a generally similar action in the 
reduction of O, and CO,, but d‘fferent from the four 
by-product cokes previously studied. 

Two of these by-product cokes were re-run in order 
to learn whether or not some slight change in furnace 
lining might have affected the results, but the results 
checked essentially those previously obtained. 

Many gas samples were taken during this investi 
gation, particularly in the fuel bed. As a routine 
determination of combustibility, however, it would gene- 
rally on'y be necessary to determine the average com- 
position of the gases leaving the top of the fuel bed, 
since complete reduction of the CO, does not take 
place with this size of furnace. Thus many of the 
mechanical d‘fficulties mentioned above would be 
avoided. 

The fuel bed should be densely packed at the time 
the samples are taken, entirely incandescent, and of 
exactly the same depth. 

The combustibilities determined when no samplers 
are inserted in the fuel bed would probably be different 
than found here, owing to the cooling effect of the 
samplers and to channelling. 


Porosity and Combustibility 


The various blast furnace fuels tested to the present 
time are arranged in Table II in order of their com- 
bustibility, calculated from the composition of the top 
gases, together with their porosity. There is no evi- 
dent general relation between the porosity and com- 
bustibility. 

Other things being equal, perhaps the combustibility 
would be greater, the greater the percentage of cell- 
space; but the state of the carbon, the ash content and 
other factors may mask the relation of the combusti- 
bility and the porosity. 


Interpretation of Results 


It is not the province of this paper to discuss the 
significance of these differences in the combustibility 
of these cokes from the standpoint of blast furnace or 
foundry operation. No operating data are available 
for these cokes, so that it cannot be stated just what 
effect a change from a coke of 77 per cent combusti- 
bility to one of 69 per cent would have on the operation 
of a blast furnace or a foundry cupola. It should be 
noted, however, that these cokes are being used in 
blast furnaces. It is also of interest that Perrott and 
Kinney’, in their survey of the hearths of, 11 furnaces, 


5 Work cited. 
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found very slight differences in the rate of disappear- 
ance of oxygen and carbon dioxide. Their survey in- 
cluded cokes which doubtless varied over as wide a 
range as those reported here. 

It remains for blast furnace men to adopt tenta- 
tively some method of determination, use the method 
over some period, and thus the results of the com- 
bustibility tests and the results of operation could 
probably be correlated. 


Summary of Results 


1. The method of determination of coke combusti- 
bility by the determination of the composition of the 
gases leaving a fuel bed of given thickness, of a given 
size of coke, and given rate of air supply, gives an 
accurate measure of the combustibility of the coke 
under those conditions. The combustibility can be cal- 
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Table 11—Combustibility and Porosity of Blast 


Furnace Fuels 
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culated from the gas composition as a percentage of 
the maximum attainable combustibility. 

2. The combustibility of the fuels studied during 
this investigation, as measured at the top of a 12-in. 
fuel bed, burning pieces of a size from 1 to 1% in. 
with an air supply of 150 Ib. per hr., ranged from 59 
per cent for a pitch coke to 95 per cent for wood char- 
coal. 

3. No attempt has been made to interpret the sic- 
nificance of these results as setting the allowable or 
desirable limits for blast furnace or foundry work. It 
is suggested that blast furnace and foundry men adopt 
a similar test, and attempt to correlate the results 
with their operating data. 
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The University of Pittsburgh is broadcasting a 
series of radio education lectures on industrial develop- 
ments from station KDKA, Pittsburgh. Dr. Stephen 
A. Goodale, professor of metallurgy of the School of 
Mines of the university, recently talked on the oppor- 
tunities for scientific research in the steel industry. 
A pamphlet containing seven of these brief addresses 
has been compiled by William A. Hamor, assistant 
director Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 


The salmon pack from Alaska promises to be un- 
usually heavy this summer, according to advices re- 
ceived recently by the Alaska department of the Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce. Very large purchases of sup- 
plies, such as fishing gear, tinware, foodstuffs and other 
goods, have been made in connection with the outfitting 
of the salmon fleet, which is now being overhauled and 
reconditioned in the shipyards at Seattle. It is esti- 
mated that about 20,000 men have recently left west- 
ern Washington to work in Alaska during the salmon 
packing season. 
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Rotary Self-Opening Die-Head 


A rotary self-opening die-head, known as type K, 
and having chasers that project beyond the front of 
the head, therefore permitting the tool to cut up to a 
shoulder without alteration, has been placed on the 
market by the Geometric Tool Co., New Haven. The 
chasers are supported without the necessity for a face- 
plate and may be removed and replaced quickly by 
loosening one screw. 

The die-head is of small diameter and is intended 
for automatic screw machines and drilling machines. 
It is completely inclosed to exclude dirt and chips. The 
adjustment for diameters is conveniently located. All 





The Tool Is of Small Diameter So That It Can 
Swing Freely In Limited Space 


important parts are heat-treated and hardened to meet 
the required service, and all working surfaces, in- 
‘luding the chasers, and chaser slots, are ground to 
close limits of accuracy. Operation is simple. To 
open the die-head, when the spindle is advanced, a stop 
provided on the machine contacts with the trip on the 
outside of the tool, when the desired length of thread 
has been cut. When the spindle is returned, the die- 
head is closed by having a yoke on the machine contact 
with the rear of the die-head closing sleeve. The de- 
vice is available in 9/16, 1, 1%, and 1% im. sizes. 


Jobbers’ Associations Send Appeal to Manu- 
facturers 


The National Hardware Jobbers Association and the 
Southern Hardware Jobbers Association are appealing 
to manufacturers to send out bills of lading with their 
invoices. E. G. Kirtley, traffic manager, Montgomery 
& Crawford, Spartanburg, S. C., in discussing the 
matter, said: 


4 great many manufacturers, or shippers, send out their 
es unaccompanied by the bill of lading. This oversight 
causes ! end of trouble and inconvenience to the receiver of 
the goods, 
If the bill of lading is not sent with the invoice there is 
vidence to show that the shipment has been delivered to 
transportation company When the bill of lading is 
signed by the agent of the transportation company the title 
to the goods passes to the consignee, and the shipper has no 


right to retain the bill of lading in his possession, as it is not 
his property. 


Also, if the goods are sold on a delivered basis, or freight- 
allowed basis. and the invoice is unaccompanied by the bill 
of lading, the purchaser is put to a disadvantage, as there 
is no way to arrive at the correct amount of freight to be 
deducted, and if a deduction is made, it would have to be 
estimated and corrected at a later date with considerable 
trouble and additional clerical work 

tinder the above circumstances the bill of lading should 
ilways accompany the invoice 


Now. if the goods are sold on a delivered basis and the 
freight is prepaid, granting that the bill of lading is the 
property of the shipper, how is the receiver of the goods to 
know that the freight has actually been prepaid if there is 
no bill of lading sent with the invoice as evidence? 


At the eighth annual meeting of the National Slag 
Association, April 3 at the Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, 
the following officers were elected for the coming year: 
President, C. L. McKenzie, Duquesne Slag Products 
Co., Pittsburgh; vice-president, C. E. Ireland, Birming- 
ham Slag Co., Birmingham, Ala.; secretary-treasurer, 
H. J. Love, 933 Leader-News Building, Cleveland. 
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Machine Tool Shipments to England 


United States customs figures show metal working 
machinery exports to Great Britain in the first nine 
months of 1924 amounting to $2,268,954, an increase of 
22 per cent over the $1,842,470 for the first nine months 
of 1923. In the last part of 1924 plant extension and 
replacement began to assume importance in Great 
Britain. The railroads placed substantial orders and 
the automobile industry began to consider renewals. 
Indications for the present year favor a gradual in- 
crease in the demand for American machine tools in 
England, according to reports to the Department of 
Commerce. The improvement in tone of the machine 
tool market, as reflected in increased purchases from 
the United States, should encourage the American 
manufacturer to renew sales effort. 

Among the machinery exports showing greatest 
gain in 1924 was textile machinery, which increased 
from $904,285 to $1,694,731 in the nine months. The 
principal item in this group was knitting machines, 
which increased from $584,369 to $1,066,455. Un- 
classified textile machinery exports increased from 
$247,384 to $545,153. 


Portable Electric Hand Saw 


A portable electric hand saw, known as the Casey, 
which among other uses is adapted to the rapid trim- 
ming of box car tops and roofs, is being marketed by 
the Router Mfg. Co., Oskosh, Wis. In trimming car 
roofs, the cutting speed is 15 ft. per min. 

The device is made up of a small Westinghouse 
electric motor mounted on a frame similar to a 
carpenter’s plane, and a circular saw on one end of the 
motor shaft is rotated by the motor as the frame is 
pushed over the work. A guard is provided over the 
rotating saw. Saws of various sizes may be used, 
which permits of employing the machine for a diversity 
of work. Two handles, attached to the frame, serve 
as a means of guiding the machine. Power is taken 
from an electric light circuit through a flexible cord. 

Inlay work on doors, interior finishing and laying 





Portable Saw for Use In Trimming Box 
Car R 


toofs and In Repairing Floors 


of flooring are among other uses for the saw. The 
device can be set for any degree of miter cuts and by 
mounting a wood wedge that screws to the metal base 
of the machine with a track slide groove fitted in the 


— base the circular saw will cut at any desired 
angle. 


The Algoma Steel Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont., established a new monthly record in nearly all de- 
partments and also a new high record for its rail mill 
during March, when 35,099 tons of rails was made. 
The previous high rail record was 30,630 tons, made in 
July, 1913. Owing to the shortage of storage space, 
the rail mill went on single turn, Monday, April 6, for 
two weeks, or until such tire as the opening of navi- 


gation will give the boats a chance to relieve the con- 
gestion of rails piled at the mills. 


a Charles G. Dawes, Vice-President of the United 
States, will receive a personally delivered invitation to 
attend the twelfth annual convention of the National 
Foreign Trade Council to be held in Seattle, June 24, 
extended by a repre- 
of Commerce. 


25 and 26. The invitation will be 
sentative of the Seattle Chamber 
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CAP SCREW POINTER AND FACER 


Fully Automatic Machine Accomplishes Pointing 


and Shaving Processes Simultaneously 


The Kent Machine Co., Kent, Ohio, maker of ma- 
chines for second operations on screw-machine and 
header products, has placed on the market the machine 
here illustrated, which is intended primarily for point- 
ing and facing upset head bolts, cap screws and similar 
parts. 

The machine is automatic in its cycle of operations. 
Both the pointing and shaving processes are accom- 
plished simultaneously and without removing the cap 
screw or bolt from the machine. The machine may be 
arranged for belt drive and magazine feed, as illus- 
trated, or for motor drive and hopper feed. The ca- 
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pacity of the magazine is for 25 to 45 screws, which 
are held by their heads in a slide. The magazine is 
adjustable for screws of different sizes and pointing 
and shaving tool adjustments are provided for the va- 
rious lengths and diameters within the capacity of the 
machine. Screws with body diameters of % to % in. 
inclusive, and % to 4 in. long may be pointed and 
faced. 

Three machines may be attended by one operator, 
who is merely required to keep the magazines filled. 
After the screws or bolts are placed in the magazine, 
they are fed by gravity down the magazine slide and, 
one at a time, are pushed forward by means of a pusher 
rod into a revolving work-holder. The latter has four 
chucks or plugs mounted in it and is indexed to make 
one-quarter of a revolution. The chucks are in halves 
and are held together by bolts on which are mounted 
springs. The springs tend to open the chucks slightly 
except when acted upon by a gripping mechanism pro- 
vided, which is controlled by a cam located on the main 
cam shaft. This mechanism is operated by a plunger 
and serves to force the two halves of the chucks to- 
gether, thus gripping the head of the screw or bolt 
after it has been fed into the work-holder. 

In the first work position the screw or bolt is 
pointed by a standard adjustable roller box-tool which 
operates in a revolving spindle. As noted above, the 
disk or work-holder has four holders or positions. With 
the pointing position designated as No. 1, No. 2 will 
be an idle position. In the No. 3 position the head of 
the screw or bolt will be shaved, which operation in- 
cludes both the top and under side of the head, the top 
being chamfered or rounded and the under side shaved 
flush. 

As the work-holder is indexed into the third posi- 
tion a transfer head, with three fingers, is cammed 
over to grasp the bolt or screw. Meanwhile, a cam- 
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actuated pusher rod advances to push the piece from 
he work-holder and place it in a revolving chuck. The 
transfer head rides automatically with the work held 
in the fingers, and this action, combined with that of 
the pusher rod, carries the screw or bolt to a revolving 
chuck, where it is gripped. This chuck is provided 
with an adjustable stop so that the piece is fed into it 
only to a predetermined length, thereby lining up the 
head with the facing tools. The chuck is opened to 
receive the piece by a cam-déperated spool and finger 
arrangement. 

After the piece is entered in the chuck, the transfer 
head and pusher rod are withdrawn by means of a posi- 
tive cam, and a forming slide is cammed over on to the 
work. The forming slide carries a special tool holder 
having two circular forming tools, which chamfer the 
top and face the under side of the head of the screw 
or bolt. When the head of the bolt or screw is shaved, 





PEEDING, Chucking, Pointing, Shaving and Ejecting 

of the Bolts or Cap Screws Are Entirely Automatic 
Both the pointing and shaving processes are accom 
plished without removing the bolt or screw from the 
machine and both operations are simultaneous Filling 


of the magazine is all that is required of the operator 

who can handle three machines. Increased output, 

nd reduction of labor cost and overhead are claimed 
for the machine 


ed 


the piece is ejected automatically, this being accom- 
plished by a spring on the end of the discharge rod 
which pushes the rod through the spindle as soon as 
the chuck is opened. 

Although just being placed on the market, machines 
of this design were used for several years at the plants 
of the National Acme Co., Cleveland, from which com- 
pany all drawings, patterns and manufacturing rights 
have been purchased by the Kent company. 


Business Men and Government Cooperate in 
Extending Commerce 


WASHINGTON, April 7.—Extending further its co- 
operation with business interests of the country for 
the purpose of aiding them in expanding trade, the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has had 
50 practical lumber exporters agree to join a com- 
mittee to help the department in its work of selling 
American lumber abroad. This movement, taken with 
regard to developing foreign business for the lumber 
trade, just announced by Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover, is being followed in other industrial lines. 

Discussing the significance of the newly appointed 
Lumber Export Committee, Julius Klein, Director of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, stated 
that a very large share of the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s success in selling American goods in foreign 
markets is due to the fine attitude of leading ex- 
porters in different commodities in joining the so-called 
industrial advisory committees of the department. The 
iron and steel industry is not represented on the com- 
mittee. 

There are nearly 70 of these committees, with 
memberships made up of several hundred recognized 
leaders in business, manufacturing, farm cooperative 
associations, shipping and banking. 
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Improves Shafting Turning Machine 


Heavier construction to permit of greater cutting 
feeds and speeds than in its previous machines is the 
outstanding feature of the shafting turning machine 
illustrated, which is a recent addition to the line of 
the Brightman Brothers Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

The machine is available in three sizes, the smallest 
being for shafts % to 2 in. in diameter, the next for 
1 to 4 in. shafts, and the largest for shafts from 2 to 6 
in. The shortest length which can be turned is 8 ft. 
The initial drive is from a constant-speed motor 
mounted on top of the machine, as shown. From the 
motor, power is transmitted by a Link-Belt chain to 
the drive-gear shaft and change gears to the main 
spindle. Spindle speeds range from 45 to 345 r.p.m. 
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for wear is provided. Ample chip and cutting lubricant 
space is a feature, the coolant being arranged to flood 
the tools before the cutting operation begins. The 
cutting lubricant is pumped to the head by means of a 
motor-driven Fulflo pump unit of 35 gal. per min. 
capacity. The controls for inching the spindle and for 
making adjustments on the cutting heads are within 
convenient reach of the operator. The motor and 
electrical controls are part of the regular equipment, 
as is also the crane for lifting the cutting heads in and 
out of the machine. 

The cutting head, a front view of which is shown at 
the right, can be arranged with one, two or four tools, 
for light or heavy turning. Provision is made for the 
replacement of the caps, which hold the adjustment 
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The feed shaft is chain driven through change gears 
and a safety worm drive, and feed reversal is provided 
to facilitate setting of the cutting tools to the proper 
size on the bar. The feeds obtainable range from 
1/16 to % in. per revolution of the main spindle. 

An automatic gripping and feeding mechanism at 
each end of the machine is a feature, and relief has 
been provided for in this mechanism to compensate 
for irregularities in hot rolled stock. The main spindle 
is mounted in Gurney radial bearings and adjustment 


Machinery Business in China 


WASHINGTON, April 7.—A review of the engineer- 
ing and machinery business in China for 1924 shows 


little of importance as differing from the situation 
in 1923, says Trade Commissioner G. W. Howard, 
Shanghai. There was a continued absence of orders 


placed by the Government for railroad materials and 
machine shop supplies. Practically all the Chinese in- 
dustrial enterprises maintained the policy of buying 
mill supplies and equipment necessary for plant oper- 
ation in sufficient quantities for monthly needs only 
and in some cases only to meet daily requirements. 
This has led the importing and engineering houses to 
cater to this trade from stock deliveries as the only 
way to secure the business. During 1924 there was a 
regular market for supplies of various kinds, but few 
large contracts have been placed for new enterprises, 
most of them being for small extensions to already 
existing factories. The unfavorable financial condi- 
tions of many of the railroads of North China have 
made sales of railway machine shop equipment difficult. 

The machine tool market has been dull generally 
although considerable quantities of metal-working ma- 
chinery were sold to arsenals in 1923 and delivered 





Shafting Turning Machine With Im- 


proved Features. A front view of the 

cutting head, which can be arranged 

with one, two or four tools, is shown 
above 
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screws. Two heads of each size cover the range of the 
machine, 

Production varies according to the class of material 
turned. In _& recent test special bearing steel of 
1 15/16-in. diameter is said to have been turned at the 
rate of 42 in. per minute, lineal feed. The floor space 
occupied by the two largest machines is 5% ft. by 16 
ft. The height is 2% ft. Stock may be stored at each 


end, and in line vith the machine, which permits of 
leaving the aisles clear. 


last year. Practically all the arsenals are running 
at full capacity with the machinery ordered installed 
and in operation. In the machine tool market, as well 
as in general machinery lines, the year 1924 was a 
period of curtailed business with keen competition on 
orders of any importance. Credit questions have been 
subjected to the keenest scrutiny and there has been 
a growing tendency to force firms to refuse to finance 
engineering contracts on long deferred terms. 


Armored Weatherpr 
cule gree weatherproof connector the feature of 
— Aen it can be connected or disconnected in- 
ently out tools has been brought out by the Ohio 
g ectric & Controller Co.. Cleveland. It is designed t 
carry 150 amp. continuously, which is : sid aa le 
for lifting magnets or the majority of salient pe? 





oof Connector 


When connected ; 
nected, the device is } 
on ‘ S held by a double 
bayonet lock. Butt contacts are ena , 20 lb 
spring pressure and may be “a 


switch or circuit breaker contacts. hte solenoid 
is provided to keep the contacts ied Hol - a 
eable are 5/16 in. in diameter and the = es “ug ° 
be removed and the wire or cable soldered in. ee 
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ADDRESSED BY RADIO 


Indianapolis Branch of N. M. T. A. Broadcasts 
Speech of Dr. Gus W. Dyer 


INDIANAPOLIS, April 4.—The nineteenth annual 
meeting of the Indianapolis branch of the National 
Metal Trades Association was held April 2 at the 
Shortridge High School Building. Dr. Gus W. Dyer, 
head of the department of economics at Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville, Tenn., was the principal speaker. 
Dr. Dyer spoke on the “Economic Effects of Industria! 
Relations.” The address was broadcast to radio listen- 
ers. Industrial organizations throughout the Middle 
West notified their membership of the program and it 
is thought that a large number of employers heard the 
address by radio. All routine business of the organiza- 
tion was transacted prior to the meeting. Dr. Dyer 
spoke under the joint auspices of the metal trades asso- 
ciation, the Associated Employers of Indianapolis, the 


URGES CODE ADOPTION 


Lee H. Miller Addresses Meeting at Seattle, 
Explaining American Institute Plans 


SEATTLE, April 4.—Hearty cooperation of struc- 
tural steel fabricators representing more than 95 per 
cent of all the structural steel made in this country, 
with the American Institute of Steel Construction, has 
made possible the saving of not less than $30,000,000 
annually on the money spent in this country each year 
on steel building construction work, was asserted in an 
address made by Lee H. Miller, chief engineer of the 
institute, at a meeting held in the auditorium of the 
Chamber of Commerce at Seattle Tuesday evening, 
March 31, at which about 175 persons were present, 
representing the steel, contracting, building and allied 
interests. 

The meeting was arranged by a committee consist- 
ing of George H. Hardenbergh, general manager Ho- 
fius Steel & Equipment Co. and G. W. Klinfelter, Wal- 
lace Equipment Co., both of Seattle, representing the 
steel fabricating trade, William Pigott, president Pa- 
cific Coast Steel Co., representing the steel trade, C. R. 
Huntington, American Institute of Architects, W. T. 
Butler, Associated General Contractors, and A. F. 
Downey, representing the Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce. This committee tendered a luncheon to Mr. 
Miller at the new Hotel Olympic at noon on the day of 
the meeting. 

Mr. Miller in his address, referred briefly to the 
objects of the institute. He said that one of its chief 
objects was to effect an actual saving of 12% per cent 
on the amount of structural steel required for any spe- 
cific job, and that this was well on the way to be fully 
attained, also that other important economies have been 
made possible by the institute, and it had been of great 
benefit to the trade in other ways. It already has an 
active membership of more than 200, and is growing. 

Referring to the confusion that has existed in the 
structural steel industry during the past 35 years, 
Mr. Miller said that the institute had already suc- 
ceeded in eliminating much of this confusion. For 
years, he said, the use of steel in buildings had been 
regulated by local building codes, no two of which were 
alike. New, however, with the general recognition of 
the institute’s standard specification, the industry is 
getting closer to the standardized condition so greatly 
desired, and once generally adopted, will make for max- 
imum economy in steel building construction. He said 
that the use of open-hearth steel, instead of Bessemer, 
as in the early days of the use of steel in building con- 
struction, had resulted in a higher and more uniform 
grade of steel, which made possible the essential fea- 
tures of the standard specification of the institute. 

He explained briefly the manner in which the speci- 
fication made possible the saving of the 12% per cent 
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Indiana Manufacturer’s Association and the Indianap- 
olis Foundrymen’s Association. 

W. D. Hamerstadt, of Rockwood Mfg. Co., was 
elected president of the Indianapolis branch. Mr. 
Hamerstadt succeeds W. D. Oakes of the Oakes Mfg. 
Co. Other officers elected were: Vice-president, Ulysses 
G. Leedy, Leedy Mfg. Co.; treasurer, L. M. Wain- 
wright, Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co.; executive commit- 
tee (two year terms), F. P. Nehrbas, Stutz Motor Car 
Co.; Alfred Kauffmann, Link Belt Co.; P. F. Wright, 
Central Machine Works; (one year to succeed Mr. 
Leedy, who was elected vice-president), and James H. 
Hooker, Sinker Davis Co. Holdover members of the 
executive committee are O. B. Iles, International Ma- 
chine Tool Co., and Alfred W. Thompson, Fairbanks- 
Morse & Co. The members of the eleventh district 
committee are R. P. Johnson, chairman, Warner Gear 
Co., Muncie, Ind.; D. O. Thomas, Muncie Products Divi- 
sion, General Motors Corp., Muncie, Ind.; D. E. Ross, 
Ross Gear & Tool Co., Lafayette, Ind.; John T. Wilkin, 
Connersville Blower Co., Connersville, Ind., and W. 
H. Simmons, Bemis Brothers Bag Co., Indianapolis. 


in the amount of steel required for a structure by stat- 
ing that the basic unit stress used in the specification, 
from which point all steel loading is figured, is 15,- 
000-lb. per square in. instead of the 16,000-lb. unit 
used heretofore. This higher unit stress, he said, is 
nothing more than asking the present improved grade 
of steel to do the work it is really capable of doing, and 
without sacrifice in the factor of safety. 

Mr. Miller concluded his address by saying that the 
code of standard practice, which covers points not 
touched in the standard specification, has been pro- 
nounced by leading engineering authorities as the most 
complete work of its kind that has been developed for 
any industry. He said that it is accomplishing re- 
markable results in eliminating sources of misunder- 
standings between buyer and seller, and has placed the 
fabrication, erection and sale of structural steel gener- 
ally upon a much more satisfactory basis. He said 
that the only thing necessary to make the code opera- 
tive is for the buyer and seller to execute a standard 
form of proposal, agreeing that all materials are to be 
furnished and labor performed in accordance with the 
provisions of the code. 

It is stated that more than 25 large cities in the 
United States have adopted this standard code, the 
first city on the Pacific Coast to do so having been Los 
Angeles. It is believed that in a short while, Seattle, 
Portland, San Francisco and also other coast cities will 
see the advantage of operating under this code, and 
will also adopt it. 


Production of Rails in the U. S. Decreased 
Last Year 


Production of rails in the United States in 1924 as 
shown by statistics just made public by the American 
Iron and Steel Institute declined 16.22 per cent, the 
total for 1924 being 2,433,332 gross tons. Bessemer 
rails have almost vanished, the total being only 16,069 
tons. Production of renewed and rerolled rails was 
121,508 tons, of which 109,730 tons was rolled from old 
rails. Production of alloy-treated steel rails amounted 
to 5167 tons in 1924, compared with only 2142 tons in 
1923. 

Production of Rails by Procesacs, Gross Tons, 1912-1924 


Rerolled BPlectric Total 


119,390 3.455 3,327,915 
155,043 2.446 4,602,780 
95,169 178 1,945,006 
162,082 2,264,203 
144,526 2,864,518 
118,639 

101,256 

96,422 

126,695 

94.039 

116,459 

139,742 

109,730 


Year Bessemer 


1,099,926 
$17,591 
323,897 
326,952 
440,092 


(ypen-Hearth 


2,033,000 
2.738.779 
2.307.532 
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Shear for Beveling Large Plates 
A rotary bevel shear which combines the standard 
bevel shear with the inverted type and permits of bevel- 
ing from both sides of a plate without turning the 
plate before passing through the rolls has been placed 
on the market by the Marshalltown Mfg. Co., Marshall- 
town, lowa. By thus eliminating the necessity of turn- 
ing large plates, the danger of accidents is reduced, 
and it is claimed that the labor of handling large and 
heavy plates is materially reduced. The machine, 
known as the Marshalltown-Smith-Roberts double ro- 

tary bevel shear, is designated as the No. 234. 
The arrangement of the machine, the capacity of 
which is for beveling % in. and lighter material, may 
be noted from the accompanying illustration. The up- 





Material % In. and Lighter May Be Beveled from Both Sides Without Turn- 
ing. Accidents are reduced and there is a reduction in labor costs 


per and lower cutters are 9 in. by 2 in., and the center 
cutter is 11 in. by 2 in. All three cutters are of tool 
steel. The depth of throat is 4 in. The machine oper- 
ates at 285 r.p.m., at which speed it cuts 8 ft. per min. 
The distance from the floor to the cutting edge of the 
top cutter is 36 in. and from the floor to the edge of the 
lower cutter 25 in. 

The machine may be arranged for either belt or 
motor drive, the latter being standard. Belt driven 
shears are provided with a friction clutch pulley and 
the motor-driven machines with a friction clutch gear, 
which permits of stopping the shear and leaving the 
motor running. For motor drive, a 7% hp. 1200-r.p.m. 
motor is recommended. The size of pulley required is 
26 x 6 in. 

The head and base of the machine are gray iron 
castings and the gears are of steel and cast iron. The 
floor space occupied is 4 ft. 6 in. by 7 ft. 4 in. The 
net weight of the machine is 8500 lb. A similar ma- 
chine of 1 in. capacity will be placed on the market 
later. 


A fourth edition of the Transformer Standards of 
the Electric Power Club, Cleveland, has been issued 
under date of January, 1925. This is covered in a 
36-page pamphlet showing the arrangement of connec- 
tions, the ratings and system voltages and taps from 
various types of transformers and other data con- 
nected with the design, installation and use of electric 
transformers of all kinds. 


“Surface Condensers” was the subject of a paper 
presented at the bi-monthly meeting of the Mechanical 
Section, Engineers Society of Western Pennsylvania 
and the Pittsburgh Section American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers at the William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Tuesday evening, April 7, by J. E. Goodwillie, 
engineer, Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York. 
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Production of Pig Iron, Steel Ingots and 
Castings in Canada 


The production of pig iron in Canada during the 
month of February amounted to 29,506 gross tons, an 
increase of 4 per cent over the 28,302 tons made in 
January. The February output included 20,671 tons 
of basic pig iron, 4432 tons of foundry iron and 4403 
tons of malleable iron. The production of pig iron for 
the first two months of this year amounted to 57,808 
gross tons, as compared with 123,990 tons reported for 
the corresponding period of 1924, the decline in output 
being 53 per cent. During February two additional 
blast furnaces were blown in, leaving five furnaces 
blowing at the end of the month located as follows: 
British Empire Steel Corporation, Syd- 
ney, N. S., 2; Algoma Steel Corpora- 
tion, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 2; Steel 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., 1. 
While there are some 20 blast furnaces 
in Canada, some five of these have be- 
come obsolete or the companies oper- 
ating have dropped out of business, so 
that at the present time the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, carries 
but 15 blast furnaces on its list. 

The production of steel ingots and 
castings in Canada during February 
rose to 37,221 long tons, or 37 per cent 
above the 27,126 tons made in January. 
Basic open-hearth steel ingots rose 
9473 tons to a total of 35,624 tons, 
while steel castings advanced 68 per 
cent to 1597 tons. For the two months 
January and February, 1925, the pro- 
duction of steel ingots and castings was 
64,347 tons, compared with an output 
for the first two months of 1924 of 
106,710 tons. 

Pig iron prices were unchanged 
during February, as compared with 
those of January. No. 1 foundry iron 
at Toronto was quoted at $28.80; malle- 
able, $28.80 and No. 2, $28.30. Basic pig iron at the 
mills rose from $24 to $25 per ton. On March 9, 
the’ Canadian price on foundry and malleable iron de- 
clined $1 per ton in both Toronto and Montreal markets. 


Garvin Machine Tool Co. to Sell Out 


The Garvin Machine Tool Co., Spring and Varick 
Streets, New York, one of the oldest of present-day 
machine-tool companies, having been established im 
1865, may go into liquidation following an auction sale 
of its equipment to be held at the plant April 28, 29 
and 30 by Samuel T. Freeman & Co., Philadelphia, 
auctioneers. 

For several weeks the owners of the business have 
been making efforts to effect a consolidation or sell the 
entire business to avoid liquidation, but, upon their 
failure to reach any such conclusion, their creditors, 
principally a bank, insisted upon the auction sale of 
assets. As soon as a sufficient amount of the equip- 
ment has been sold to satisfy outstanding obligations, 
the sale may be stopped and, if this happens, efforts 
will probably be made by the Garvin family to carry 
on the business in some manner. The Garvin plant is 
one of the few large machine shops still in business on 
Manhattan Island, other such businesses having been 
forced to outlying sections because of the increase in 
property values, taxes and other overhead. 

In the list of machine tools to be offered for sale 
are about 900 machines of nearly all standard types, 
of which about 400 are Garvin built tools. The products 
of the company included milling machines, horizontal 
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Welding Vs. Riveting of Large Structures 


Lower Cost and Better Produ 


et Claimed for the Welding 


Process—Experience Shows Welding to Be Safe 
—More Data Needed 


BY W. SPRARAGEN* 


ceived the special attention of engineers through- 

- out the world during the past five or six years. 
This attention has been caused by high costs of mate- 
rials, delays in replacement of parts and in some cases 
the need for an improved product. 

In special cases the advantages of welding in pro- 
ducing oil, water and gas-tight construction led to its 
use as a means of fabricating tanks, pipe lines, vessels 
and containers of all descriptions. Where methods were 
standardized large savings and improvement of product 
were soon apparent as compared with similar riveted 
structures. Moreover, if properly done, a welded joint 
could be made equal to the strength of the original 
material, whereas the riveted and caulked joints leaked 
below 50 per cent of their ultimate tensile strength, 
and sometimes as low as 25 per cent. 

The success of welding as applied in other fields 
has led welding and structural engineers to consider 
its possibilities in the fabrication of large structures, 
such as bridges, cranes, buildings, ete. The economies 
which might be effected by substituting this process 
for riveting are described briefly in what follows. 


[Meet various processes of fusion welding have re- 


Economies of Welding Process Outlined 


Saving in Weights.—Data from existing examples 
of this type of construction show that a saving of from 
15 to 25 per cent in weight can be secured. The welded 
joint may easily be made as strong as the parts them- 
selves while the corresponding riveted joint is rarely 
equal to 75 per cent of the strength of the parts. More- 
over, this saving in weight and increased efficiency can 
be secured by proper welding, and even the weight and 
cost of the rivets is very little less than the weight and 
cost of the welding wire. 

The elastic features of the welding process com- 
mend it especially to this class of work. Sometimes 
the welded joint may necessarily be so situated that 
the weld as laid out by the draughtsman cannot be 
completely made, due to interference by other members, 
etc. In this case the weld may be shifted somewhat 
or an extra plate added without any appreciable delry 
or increased weight and cost. With a riveted member 
considerable time and cost would be necessitated in pre- 
paring an additional gusset plate and riveting it. 

Simpler Drawings Required.—With the riveted type 
of steel structure each rivet mus: be clearly indicated 
on the drawings, both with regard to size and position. 
Considerable attention must be given to laying out the 
joints so that the members will fit snugly together and 
yet allow proper clearance for driving rivets. Very 
often the expense of making these drawings is an 
appreciable part of the total cost. The drawings for 
a welded structure are much simpler, as all rivets are 
eliminated and there are fewer details at the joints. 

Elimination of Certain Steps.—The following steps 
necessary in the shop for the riveted construction are 
eliminated when the welding processes are used: mak- 
ing templets, marking steel, punching or drilling holes 
and painting. 

Accurate Alinement Unnecessary.—In_ welding, 
parts need not be alined as accurately as in riveting. 
In the latter process it is frequently found that because 
of inaccuracies of workmanship, holes do not come 
exactly opposite, but by driving a drift pin the holes 
are more nearly brought in line. They are then 
reamed to+get a smoother and larger hole before the 


*Secretary, American Bureau of Welding, which is the 
research department of the American Welding Society. 
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rivet is driven. The piece to be riveted must be moved 
around in order to bring the rivet in the proper posi- 
tion in the riveting machine, or else the riveter is 
portable for use on heavy work and is so arranged that 
it could be moved about as the rivets are driven. 

In outside construction the alinement of rivet holes 
and the driving of rivets is a slower and more tedious 
job. Perfect alinement is necessary before the rivets 
can be driven. With welded construction the members 
can be fitted in place and considerable freedom is al- 
lowed for making joints. If the piece being placed is 
too long an oxy-acetylene torch may be employed and 
the joint made. Often times members and plates may 
be cut to size with the oxy-acetylene torch and the 
parts welded together. The freedom allowed by the use 
of the process is one great advantage. 

Elimination of Noise.—The elimination of the noise 
of riveting may not seem of any consequence to the 
contractor, but undoubtedly he would be happier if 
his job could be quieter. The elimination of this noise 
is of the greatest importance to the public, especially 
in big cities. 

Saving in Freight and Handling.—Because of the 
lesser weight of the material involved, freight and 
cartage charges will be considerably less. 

Superiority of Product.—Where oil, water or gas 
tightness is required the superiority of a welded prod- 
uct which is tight up to its ultimate strength com- 
mends itself as compared to a riveted structure which 
is only tight up to 50 per cent of its ultimate strength. 

“Once tight, always tight,” that’s the secret of 
good welding. In any steel structure there occurs in- 
evitably a certain amount of movement due to impact 
of wind, expansion and contraction, etc. Riveted 
joints sometimes loosen slightly due to these forces, and 
in time, unless repaired, there will be trouble. A welded 
joint is solid and movement cannot take place. The 
various members become in reality parts of each other 
and together make one integral whole. 

Economies.—The combination of all these factors 
makes it possible with the use of welding to produce 
a structure which is cheaper and better than the ones 
constructed by riveting. The designing is more easily 
and quickly done. The only shop work required is the 
cutting of gusset plates and members to the proper 
size. Assembly and erection are more easily and 
quickly done and there are few possibilities of delay 
caused by errors in laying out. The savings may 
amount to from 10 to 25 per cent of the total cost. 


Service Tests Made On Welded Structures 


A comprehensive investigation on wide specimens 
was carried on in England in behalf of Lloyd's Register 
of Shipping, and these tests have convinced shipbuilders 
that with proper precautions welding might be used 
safely in the fabrication of ships. 

During the war there was constructed for the elec- 
tric are welding committee of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation a steel box 12 ft. x 9 ft. x 10 ft., made from 
%-in. tank steel plate. The entire box was electrically 
are welded, no rivets being used in its construction. 
The box was subject to alternate applications of 15 Ib. 
internal hydrostatic pressure and 22 in. vacuum more 
than 200 times and did not develop any serious leaks 
or failures in the welds. 

In 1920 the bureau of buildings of the City of New 
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Equipment and Methods in Die-Casting 


Present Stage of Development in Casting of Metals in Permanent 


Dies Under High Air Pressure—Comparison of 
Die-Castings with Machined Parts 


BY DONALD L. COLWELL* 


of casting metal in molds other than sand. Babbitt 

metal hand-poured into permanent iron molds, 

brass poured into plaster of paris molds, and aluminum 

fed by gravity into iron or steel molds is often called 

die-cast. Here, however, we limit ourselves to the 

strict application of the term and use it to refer to the 

process of casting metals in permanent dies under com- 
paratively high air pressure. 

Adhering to this definition, die-casting has its limi- 


[) creastine m is a term often used for any process 
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ture below the melting point of the alloy used in the 
casting, being cast as inserts in the casting and after- 
ward melted out. Part of a casting may be cast first 
and then used as an insert in another casting, the 
whole forming a part. which it would be impossible to 
cast in a single operation. However, these methods 
would greatly increase production costs and are used 
only in exceptional cases. 

Another limiting factor is the material. To date 
the only alloys successfully die-cast on a commercial 
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Fig. 1—Diagrammatic Sketch of Vertical Type of Die-Casting Machine, in Two Views 
Fig. 2 (Insert at Top Center)—Diagram Showing Type of Closed Metal Pot Used on Machines for Die-Casting 
Aluminum ; 
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tations. In the first place, the size of a part that can 
be die-cast is limited by the machine. No one has 
yet built a machine that will pour several hundred 
or 1000 lb. of molten metal into a die several hundred 
times a day. Castings are now being made which 
weigh 10 or 15 or 20 lb. each, and the maximum is 
increasing steadily. 

Another factor limiting the casting in permanent 
molds is the shape of the casting. Generally speaking, 
only cores which can be withdrawn whole can be used, 
and all undercuts must be avoided. In other words, the 
casting must be of such a shape that it can be ejected 
from the die without damage to either die or casting. 
There are, of course, exceptions to this rule. Col- 
lapsible cores may be used if the expense is warranted. 
Cores may be cast of a material melting at a tempera- 


*Metallurgist Stewart Mfg. Corporation, Chicago. He 
presented this paper March 11 at a meeting of the Chicago 
section of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
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scale are those which melt at temperatures below about 
1400 deg. Fahr. This eliminates all castings which 
must be made of steel because of its strength; of a 
copper base alloy, because of its conductivity or re- 
sistance to corrosion; or of some other alloy of a 
higher melting point because of some property peculiar 
to that alloy. It is necessary to consider the suitability 


of the alloy to the jot a ’ a 
~ sag Job before d J 
a certain part. e deciding on die-casting 


A Quantity-Production Process 


It is probably needless to mention the fact that, 
unless 4 given part is to be produced in quantity, die- 
casting cannot be considered. The dies ate relatively 
expensive and, as the die cost must be pro-rated on the 
total number of castings, it becomes less and less im- 
portant as the number of castings increases. 
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casting is plenty good enough. For instance, automo- 
bile step plates for higher priced cars are die-cast and 
have a beautiful finish. Step plates can be sand cast. 
however, much cheaper, and only a sand cast super- 
ficially polished step plate could be made for the price 
which owners of the lower priced cars can afford to 
pay. It is good enough, too, for the farmer who must 
drive his Ford through all kinds of weather and over 
all kinds of roads. 

The first and probably the most important step in 
making a die-casting is building the die, and the first 
and probably the most important step in building the 
die is the original layout. The parting line of the 
casting must be decided upon, the cores must be located 
so that they pull out by the simplest method, and the 
runner, waterways, gates and vents properly located. 
The latter two items are the most important. Since 
the metal in the casting solidifies in a very few seconds 
after it has filled the die, the gate must be of such a 
shape and in such position that the flow of metal is 
smooth and even, avoiding pockets, swirls, and other 
irregularities which would mar the smooth surface. 
The vents must be located so that all the air in the die 
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Die-Cast Aluminum Automobile Step Plate; No 
Machining Needed 


is driven out ahead of the metal; otherwise blow holes 
or trapped air pockets will show up in the casting. The 
fact must always be borne in mind that this extra meta! 
in gates and vents must be trimmed off of the finished 
casting, and consequently they mrst be kept to a mini 
mum. 

It is at this point that the value of long experience 
in designing dies is brought out. A die designed by 
anyone not familiar with all of the peculiar quirks that 
molten metal under pressure can take is bound to give 
inferior castings, and would probably have to be cut 
up and patched so much before castings could be suc- 
cessfully produced that its life would be materially 
shortened. An experienced engineering department, 
therefore, is the first prerequisite for producing good 
die-castings. 

As soon as the layout is completed, the steel is 
ordered and the detailed drawings made up. A proper 
steel, also, is essential to long die life. For lead and 
zinc base die-castings a good grade of carbon machine 
steel will last indefinitely if the die is properly built. 
Aluminum alloys, however, subject a die to greater 
extremes of temperature, and only special alloy steels 
can be used here successfully. 

The actual building of the die is a job for expert 
toolmakers. One of the greatest advantages of die- 
castings is their accuracy and uniformity. It often is 
necessary to hold certain dimensions in zinc base 
castings to plus or minimum 0.001 in. and in aluminum 
to plus or minus 0.002 in. The die, therefore, must 
be accurate. These same dimensions must be the 
same on the ten-thousandth casting as on the first; 
hence any sloppiness in the action of the die cannot 
be tolerated. An elaborate tool room, therefore, is 
essential. 


After the die is built and sample castings have 
been made and approved by the customer, it is 
hardened. Here again special processes are necessary 
for the special steels used. The hardened die must 
be exactly the same in size and shape as when the 
samples were cast, so the heat treatment must be 
accurately and carefully done. Furnace temperatures 
must be watched and should be checked by recording 
pyrometers, and each hardened piece must be carefully 
tested on the Brinell machine before the die is again 
assembled. The surface of the die must also be un- 
changed; carburizing, decarburizing and pitting cannot 
be tolerated. 


Operation of the Vertical Machine 


The vertical type of die-casting machine is simply 
a framework holding two members for the two halves 
of the die, so arranged that the die can be held closed 
against a pressure that often amounts to 10 or 20 
tons, and then quickly opened to remove the casting, 
core carriers that will pull the cores in the proper 
direction at the proper time, and a furnace with metal 
pot which is brought up to the die at the proper mo- 





Die-Cast Radio Condenser 


ment, all driven by the same operating mechanism and 
all with the necessary connections for air, gas, water, 
etc. 

In this machine the stationary lower half B of the 
die is rigidly attached to the frame A. The upper half 
C of the die is attached to the sliding head EF, which 
is actuated in suitable guides in the frame by the 
toggle linkage F and piston of the air cylinder D. 
When the dies close (they are held together under 
very heavy pressure) the cores G and H move trans- 
versely on the carriages /] and J, and assume their 
proper positions in the die. At the same time the 
metal pot K is moved transversely into such position 
that nozzle L registers with the gate in the die parting 
and presses tightly against the die. The valve M is 
then opened, a sufficient length of time is given to allow 
enough molten metal (continued in metal pot K) for a 
single casting to enter the chamber N. Valve M is 
then closed and air under about 300 Ib. per sq. in. 
pressure is applied to the opening O. This forces the 
metal in N out through the nozzle L and into the die 
under high pressure. The die is vented to permit the 
air contained in it to escape, so that the metal entirely 
fills the open space in the die. As the die is water- 
cooled, the metal freezes almost instantly. The ma- 
chine is then reversed, the metal pot moved back, the 
cores moved outward, and the die opened. 

Into the latter are fitted ejector pins which con- 
form to the shape of the die when the latter is closed, 
but which automatically move inward as the die opens 
and force the casting free from the die, after which 
it is removed by hand. The dies are occasionally lubri- 
cated to prevent the metal from sticking. The first 
casting made after lubrication is usually imperfect and 
is therefore rejected. In some machines a pneumatic 
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vibratory hammer is used to actuate the ejector pins. 

The halves of the die must, of course, separate a 
sufficient distance to clear the casting and permit its 
removal. The type of machine described above is 
given a rather long stroke, for this reason, and is 
used for the deep castings. It will be understood that 
the metal pot must be kept sufficiently hot to keep the 
metal in the fluid state and at such temperature as to 
make the best casting. A pyrometer therefore is used 
in the metal and a gas fire is so regulated as t6 main- 
tain the desired temperature, and at the same time 
melt new metal as added. The fire keeps the whole 
metal pot, including the nozzle, hot, so that the metal 
will not freeze and fill the passages through which it 
enters the chamber N. 

It will be noted that the position of the core car- 
riages I and J and the meta! pot K is controlled by 
levers. The position of the latter is in turn controlled 
by cams (some of which are not shown), while the 
dies are opened and closed by pneumatic means. The 
cams are attached to a shaft or shafts which are in 
turn driven by belts from shafting under the floor. 

Another type of machine is similar to the one just 
described, except that it is horizontal and the die is 
moved up to the metal pot. The two halves of the die 
are cam-operated on slides inclined about 30 deg. from 
the vertical. The upper half of the die is connected 
to a bell crank, the near end of which is guided by a 
pin operating in a slotted cam. Cores carried by cross 
slides can be employed in this machine also, which is 
often used for die-casting bearings. 

In case it is desirable to have the metal in the 
casting extremely dense, as in the case of a bearing, 
the pressure on the metal entering the bearing is in- 
creased. In this case a piston is employed in the metal 
cylinder within the metal pot, actuated by a second 
piston of larger diameter on which air pressure is ap- 


Annual Meeting of Worcester Branch, 
National Metal Trades Association 


Worcester Branch, National Metal Trades Associa- 
tion, held its annual meeting and banquet at Worcester, 
Mass., March 31. Douglas P. Cook, president, Boston 
Pressed Metal Co., Worcester, was elected president, 
succeeding the late Frederick Fosdick of Fitchburg, 
Mass. Prof. George I. Alden, chairman of the board of 
directors of the Norton Co., was reelected honorary 
president, and Charles F. Marble, Curtis & Marble 
Machir.e Co., Worcester, was elected vice-president. 
Secretary Donald Tulloch and Treasurer Arthur W. 


Beaman of the Stockbridge Machine Co. were re- 
elected. 
The executive board as chosen follows: W. W. 


Shuttleworth, Warren Steam Pump Co., Warren, Mass.; 
Elliott McKnight, L. G. McKnight & Son Co., Gardner, 
Mass.; Charles A. Clarke, Universal Boring Machine 
Co., Hudson, Mass., and of Hill, Clarke & Co., Boston; 
J. H. Drury, Union Twist Drill Co., Athol, Mass.; J. 
R. Rogers, A. Hankey Co., Rochdale, Mass.; F. A. 
Ball, L. S. Starrett Co., Athol, and the following from 
Worcester: Roger N. Heald, Heald Machine Co.; 
Philip M. Morgan, Morgan Construction Co.; A. Sher- 
man Miller, Eastern Bridge & Structural Co.; William 
Arter, Arter Grinding Machine Co.; John C. Spence, 
machine division, Norton Co., and Henry H. Wright, 
M. S. Wright Co. The advisory board of past presi- 
dents consists of John W. Higgins, Worcester Pressed 
Steel Co.; Jerome R. George, Morgan Construction 
Co.; William H. Gates, Baldwin Chain & Mfg. Co., and 
Albert J. Gifford, Leland-Gifford Co., all of Worcester. 

The speakers at the dinner were President Cook, 
W. L. Huggins, New York, who took for his subject 
“Some Conflicting Forces in Industry,” and Commis- 
sioner H. D. Sayre of the National Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation, Chicago. 


A 4000-Ib. horizontal ring type induction furnace at 
the Pittsfield plant of the General Electric Co. recently 
completed a run of 667 heats of steel, using the same 
lining. The furnace is used for melting alloy steel 
and was lined with Furnite. 
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plied. A pressure of about 1000 to 1500 Ib. per 


is used in casting bearings. 

For aluminum a metal pot is used which is closed 
and sealed and has but a single chamber, containing 
the molten aluminum at a temperature of about 1159 
deg. Fahr. The valve is centrally located and seats 
directly in the outlet of the casting. An air pressure 
of 300 Ib. is maintained on top of the molten meta] 
but the latter can flow out only when the valve is open. 
The walls of the metal pot are surrounded by a fire box 
lined with fire brick. By keeping the aluminum in 2 
closed container oxidation is reduced to a minimum. 
The metal pot is filled with molten aluminum by removy. 
ing the cover plate, which is bolted in place. 

It sometimes happens that, due to a small particle 
of metal becoming lodged between the two halves of the 
die, it does not close tightly; consequently the stream 
of molten metal is squirted out from the crack. It is 
necessary, therefore, to put up sheet metal guards to 
protect the operator from stray streams of molten 
metal. 

All machines in our plant are built to be operated 
by one man only. The operator has only to throw the 
starting lever over to start and to pick up the casting 
when it is ejected. The cores are automatically set 
and pulled, the die is closed and opened and the cast- 
ing ejected automatically, and the air valves are all 
correctly timed by the machine. Some are driven from 
line shafting and some have individual motor drive. 
The advantages of the one-man type machine, over a 
machine which requires two or three men, are shown 
in the lower labor cost and in the greater uniformity 
of castings because of automatic timing of the opera- 


tions. 
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Third Conference of Farmers and Manufac- 
turers to Be Held in Cleveland 


Agricultural leaders from the New England States, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Illinois and Wisconsin will gather at Cleveland April 
21, to meet the leaders of a number of important manu- 
facturers’ organizations in the same States in a con- 
ference the keynote of which is a “Better Understand- 
ing Between Industry and Agriculture.” 


In addition to the National Grange and various State 
granges, the American Farm Bureau Federation, and 
several State farm bureaus, at least two of the largest 
dairy organizations will also be represented. The Na- 
tional Metal Trades Association, the National Founders 
Association, and the National Association of Manufac- 
turers make up the organized manufacturing groups to 
take part. Special attention will be given at this con- 
ference to results already achieved by farmer-manufac- 
turer groups which have been organized in Maine, Wis- 
consin and Kentucky. The general conference is to be 
divided into a series of State conferences to discuss 
the local problems which might lead to similar group 
organizations in the various other States. 

This is the third of a series of conferences along the 
same line, and under the same auspices. 


The executive committee consists of W. W. Cole- 
man of the Bucyrus Co., Milwaukee; Henry D. Sharpe, 
Providence, R. I.; William H. Barr, Buffalo; Justus H. 
Schwaacke, Philadelphia, and J. D. Cox, Jr., Cleveland, 
enone industry, and William J. Thompson, South 
China, Me.; Sherman J. Lowell, Fredonia, N. Y.; C. A. 
i er, Cleveland; T. C. Atkeson, Washington, and O. L. 
Martia, Plainfield, Vt., representing agriculture. 

illiam J. Thompson, South China, Me., former chair- 
man of the executive committee of the National Grange, 
: chairman of the Committee on Organization, and 
enry Harrison Lewis, Washington, is executive di- 
rector. The first conference under these auspices was 


held at Atlantic an last November at the time of the 
- a> s—ssion Of the National Grange, and the second 
in New York in the same month at the time of the last 
ational Founders Association. 
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German Output of Steel Ingots and Castings 


Report of the Association of German Iron and Steel Producers 


Shows Output by Grades and by Principal Pro- 


ducing Districts for Past 14 Years 


BERLIN, GERMANY, March 6.—The Association of 
German Iron and Steel Producers has now published 
the figures for German production of steel ingots and 
castings up through 1923. Prior to October, 1918, the 
figures include Luxemburg. From November, 1918, 
however, they do not include Luxemburg or Alsace- 
Lorraine, while from January, 1921, the Saar district 


Millions of Metric Tons 
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Total Production of Steel Ingots and Castings in Ger 
many Is Indicated by Heights of the Columns Repre- 
senting Each Year. The black lower portions of the 
columns show production of the Rhenish-Westphalian 


districts, including the Ruhr. The shaded portions at 
top are of Luxemburg and Alsace-Loraine District 
figures prior to 1913 are estimates 


is omitted and from July, 1922, the upper Silesian dis- 
tricts, now belonging to Poland, also are omitted. The 
figures given for the Rhenish-Westphalian district ex 
clude the Lahn, Dill and Saar districts. 

Production of steel in Germany followed along the 
same general lines as production of pig iron, which was 
reported at page 764 of the March 12 issue of THE 
IRON AGE. There was a steady gain from 1910 to 1913, 
inclusive, each year showing a new high record for 
German industry. There was a sharp drop beginning 
with the war in 1914, but a practically uniform pro- 
duction for the five war years. After the war was 
over a much heavier drop took place and since that time 
the industry has operated on a reduced scale. The 
elimination of the production of the various districts 
severed from Germany by the Peace Treaty does not 
account wholly for the lowered production of the past 
few years. For instance, in 1918 the production of 
Luxemburg and Alsace-Lorraine was slightly over 
2,000,000 tons, but the drop in total German production, 
from 1918 to 1919, was more than 7,000,000 tons. 

Germany did not experience the slump in 1921 which 
set the American industry so far back. On the con- 
trary, there was a definite increase in that year and, 
except for the year following, 1921 showed the greatest 
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production of any year since the Armistice. Occupation 
of the Ruhr district by France and Belgium in the 
opening month of 1923 accounted for the drop of more 
than 5,000,000 tons from 1922 to 1923. 


Kinds of Steel Made 


It is interesting to note that, compared with the 
great fluctuations in the total amount of steel made in 
Germany, the production of basic open-hearth steel has 
been relatively uniform (the highest tonnage was 1.84 
times the lowest). This is in sharp contrast to the 
production of mild steel by the basic Bessemer process, 
which has shown a steady falling off since 1913, and a 
maximum tonnage of 5.33 times the minimum. In 1913, 
when both reached their maxima, the production of mild 
steel was nearly 50 per cent greater than the produc- 
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" Bogemeatsaer staves of German production with American 
production makes a story similar to that shown for pig 
iron on pag /65 of the March 12 issue. The ratio prior 
to the war was between 50 and 63 per cent. As soon as 
the American industry began to feel the effects of European 
war orders, however, and jumped to levels never before 
reached, while the German industry was restricted solely 
to war needs and fell well below the figures of previous 
years, the ratio took a sharp drop and during the year 1915 
to 1918 ranged between 233 and 41 per cent. Another sharp 
drop came after the Armistice, when German production fell 
to less than one-quarter of that of the United States, with 
a rebound to about one-half in 1921 and a further reduction 
to below 14 per cent in 1923. On the basis of 1922 results, 
the latest normal year reported, it may be expected that a 
rehabilitated German industry will operate at approximately 
one-third the tonnage figure recorded by American producers 
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Table I German Raw Steel Production 








(In Metric Tons) 
aa —_—__—___——-Steel Ingots A, 
Mild Steel Basic Open- Acid Open- Daily 
(Basic Bessemer Hearth Hearth Crucible Electric -—————Steel Castings— — Produc- 

Bessemer ) Steel Steel Steel Steel Steel Basic Acid Crucible Electric Total tion 
1910 8,030,571 171,108 4,973,569 140,189 $3,202 36,188 151,852 111,959 veicw ~thioee 13,698,638 44,767 
1911 8,640,164 187,359 5,501,147 281,877 78,760 60,654 167,364 102,018 A ee 15,019,323 49,083 
1912 9,794,300 187,179 6,650,565 194,924 79,190 74,177 221,331 200,332 08 °  eteeel 17, 998 66,358 
1918 10,629,697 155,138 7,330,424 283,480 84,553 $8,881 253,587 109,329 oat cesses 138,936,089 18 
1914 8,143,619 100,617 5,946,215 274,321 95,096 88,266 210,845 87,243 rane*> 0d wes 14,946,212 48,844 
1915 6,529,285 164,570 5,423,364 248,649 100,578 131,579 461,816 198,213 snes.) exe 13,258,064 4 7 
1916 7,653,990 175,109 6,579,892 276,909 108,205 190,036 767,586 430,793 saen’” oannn 16,182;620 5 4 
1917 7,294,899 173,430 7,056,690 217,783 129,784 219,700 666,237 $28,837 bees ‘‘ewbee 16,587,240 5 
1918 6,410,751 148,980 6,593,416 184,490 86,555 240,037 556,010 759,266 ebe4... puneas 14,979,606 $383 
1919 2,904,457 51,174 4,415,753 60,534 40,578 81,761 179,271 113,828 jdaa, ° sanaa 7,847,356 » 
1920 3,219,624 45,102 5,540,987 74,568 36,390 75,679 154,866 117,696 1,024 12,046 9,277,882 30,231 
1921 3,536,007 20,371 5,945,914 105,449 33,496 70,236 181,421 93,352 1,471 $,821 oars eee 32, 
1922 4,169,517 46,624 6,891,305 142,979 33,735 93,327 203,085 120,439 1,574 11,717 13,714, 
1923 1,978,001 6,626 3,974,986 65,753 13,546 65,427 131,607 62,746 2,802 13,756 6,306,260 2 
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Table II.—Production of Raw Steel (Ingots and Castings) in the Different German Districts 
(in Metric Tons) ; 
Siegerland, : . ; ercentage 
enis a i l North, East and Saar District in Alsace- 
Westphalian 1 istricts and 7 Central South and Bavarian Alsace- Lorraine and 
District Upper Hessia Silesia Germany Saxony Germany Palatinate Lorraine Luxemburg Total Luxemburg 
ars ‘ ‘ ece 907 "9 - f ‘ 95 953 08 2,079,825 286,354 1,336,263 18,935,089 19.1 
1913 10,112,042 388,297 1,407,304 740,859 331,125 253,020 2,079,825 2,286, 336, 935, 9.1 
1914 8,420,706 306,399 1,173,066 604,793 259,695 144,126 1,390,248 1,510,692 1,136,487 14,946,212 17.7 
1915 7642122 296.439 1.170.263 543,454 263,580 134,732 1,050,475 1,178,230 978,759 13.258.054 162 
1916 91165.033 339'505 15402809 694.522 342,899 152,363 1,319,847 1,456,113 1,309,429 16,182,520 = 17.1 
1917 9,343,006 323,937 1,459,526 907,248 419,212 208,364 1,297,393 1,547,107 1,081,667 16,587,360 15.9 
1918 8681307 2705682 113441612 8925188 394.535 202,730 1,113,614 1,223,103 856,734 14,979,505 13.9 
1919 5,318,332 118,814 868,362 505,071 230,811 90,705 715,261 «we ee eee ey 7,847,356 0 
1920 6,161,630 210.361 1,143,618 600.343 300,628 120,374 FO0,0UG 230 ce eneuts" Sh Vee 9,277,882 
1921 7,541,405 252,975 996,933 706.770 323,700 173,496 SS os ae he ase jae 9,996,538 0 
1922 9,204,245 286,19 782.643 875,731 377.560 186.750 1 ae Fee 11,714,302 0 
1923 3,915,632 232,648 391.200 1,043,882 445.877 175.707 SOG O'S eet swans * ee 6,305,250 0 
ante CynOoNnoeer ADOC TEC COONROROEY VanLeeRBORS ROETERL Aas teRAAUBREUROTORENN ERE 2s otenesesenppeneenppenaannneenensenonsesceasssessnnense’ 
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tion of basic open-hearth steel, while in 1923 the ton- 
nage of mild steel was less than half that of basic 
open-hearth steel. 

Bessemer steel made by the acid process has shown 
a steady decline, until it almost disappeared in 1923. 
Crucible steel likewise has fallen off sharply since the 
big production of the war years and in 1923 was scarcely 
more than one-tenth the total for 1917. Electric steel, 
also, after a steady rise from 36,000 tons in 1910 to 
240,000 tons in 1918, has dropped to 65,000 tons in 1923, 
being only 1 per cent of the lessened total output in thr 
latter year, compared with 1.6 per cent in 1918. 


Steel castings likewise have shown a great drop 
from the large tonnages of the war years, at which 
period they constituted almost 10 per cent of total Ger- 
man steel production. In 1923, with 200,000 tons, they 
represented slightly more than 3 per cent of the total. 

Elimination of Luxemburg and Alsace-Lorraine from 
the German producing areas takes away what had been 
a dwindling percentage of the German total. As shown 
in Table II, the production of these districts in 1913 
was 19.1 per cent of all the steel produced in Germany. 
This had dropped steadily in the intervening years to 
13.9 per cent in 1918, before being lopped off entirely. 


Handling Cost Reduced by Rearranging Stock Room 


Centrally Located Building with Automatic Machine and Stamping Departments 


in Adjoining Bays—Feature of San Francisco Bay Plant 


ARGE savings in the cost of handling bar and sheet 
stock have accompanied the improved arrangement 

of the new stock room of the Hall-Scott Motor Car Co., 
Berkeley, Cal. The company manufactures motors for 
the Fageol safety coach, Ruckstell axles and other 
products used in the automotive industry. For several 
years the management studied the problem of simplify- 


noted from the accompanying floor plan, is in a new 
building, which was completed during September, 1924. 
This building is of saw tooth type, 90 x 140 ft., and is 
located centrally in relation to all parts of the seven- 
acre plant. The stockroom occupies the center bay and 
is 30 x 140 ft. On one side, in a similar bay, 30 x 140 
ft., are the automatic machines and turret lathes, and 


ing the arrangement of its sheet and bar stock, all of 
which stock formerly was housed in a building situated 
about 200 ft. from the main machine shop. 

The stockroom, the arrangement of which may be 


on the opposite side is the metal stamping department. 

The equipment in the stockroom is simple and is 
conveniently arranged. The racks are of two general 
types. Short stock, up to 10 in., is carried in horizontal! 


¢ Battery and Turrets 


AUTOMATIC DEPARTMENT 


Placing the 
Stock Room in 
the Center Bay, 
s with Production 
| Departments on 
L_| Either Side, Has 
Napier Saved Larg'’ 
Band Saw Amounts in 
Handling Costs 
Two types of 
IS rack are used— 
Racks | horizontal for 
short stock and 
= A-frames for 
long stock. 
which is 
on end 


Battery I2 Automatics Set 25 °Angle to C.L 
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At Left Is the New Stock Room, 
30 x 140 Ft., With 200 Tons of 
Bars Carried Regularly In the 
cirele is a Napier metal-cutting 
band stock 
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racks of the usual construction and long stock is 
stood on end in steel A-frames, six of which are 
now in use. They are 9 ft. long, 11 ft. high and 18 
in. wide. About 200 tons of bars are carried in 
stock continuously, but larger stocks may be ac- 
commodated if necessary. 

A bar washer, bar pointer and three sawing 
machines are included in the stockroom equipment 
The bar washer, at the farther end of the room, 
was designed by the company for removing the 
grease from the bar stock, providing clean material 
4 for the automatic machines. Rods to be cleaned 
_ in the bar washer, which is 12 ft. long, are held in 
a rack inside of a tank, the cross section of which is 
; semi-circular. The water is preheated in a gas heater, of the early reconstruction period, but it successfully 
g and is then forced into the tank under high pressure, pared down its production to a peace time basis. In 
where it sprays the rods, which revolve slowly inside 1922 it designed and built a new tractor motor, which 
the rack. As the bars come from the washer they are was followed by the development of the Fageol safety 
passed to the bar pointer, which points one end to coach motor and the Ruckstell axle. This year it is 
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facilitate insertion of the bar in the collets of the operating on a $10,000,000 production schedule. be 
ie automatic machines. An overhead crane is used for The officers of the company are: B. S. Scott, presi- Me 
handling the stock. Bar stock up to 6 in. is carried, dent; L. S. Scott, secretary-treasurer; E. S. Hall, gen- i 
and is used for a number of purposes throughout the eral manager, and P. S. Williams, assistant manager, Liq 
plant. Experience has demonstrated the economy of _ in charge of production. 14 
having the cutting-off machines in the same room wit! 
the stock. The principal cutting-off machine is a ae pee 
Napier high-speed horizontal metal-cutting band saw . : ; . : ‘ fe 
: of 10 x 10 ia cng which requires little room. This Railroad Construction in Middle America i 
Pi machine is supplemented by two power hack saws. Both Central America and the islands of the West fa 
t — The different classifications of steel carried in stock Indies are reported by the Department of Commerce a 
; d : may be easily identified by number, letter and color. to be undertaking a progressive and steady advance iad 
: a For instance, the number stamped on the bar, multi- in railroad construction, in spite of their chronic ; 
pe plied by five, shows the carbon content of the bar. The economic disturbances and political disorders. It is i 
P letter preceding the number shows the classification of pointed out that since 1914 there has been a gain of sa 
Be the steel, as does also the color that is painted on the 400 per cent in track mileage, the total at present 3 
a ends of the bar. White is used to designate high car being 10,000 miles, against 2000 miles at the earlier 7 
ae bon steel, yellow indicates cold rolled steel, red is used date. Much of this increase can be attributed to 
for nickel steel, green shows that the bar is chromium American enterprise in the fruit, sugar and mining 
steel, green and red stripes are used for chrome-nickel regions. A great deal of the railroad material has 


hell 


steel and green and white stripes are employed to mark been sent from the United States. 

chrome-vanadium steel. Cuba has shown the most rapid progress in all this 
In the bay adjoining the stockroom on the right, region, and is rapidly overcoming the handicap pre- 

there is a battery of eight turret lathes in a line and at viously existing of a lack of direct and easy communi 

a 25 deg. angle to a parallel center line are 12 auto- cation between important centers. Under the recently a 











matic screw machines. The stamping and sheet-metal enacted Tarifa law various railroad lines throughout 4 
department is in the opposite bay, on the other side of the island are being brought into coordination for 4 
the stockroom, convenient to the supply of material. efficient railroad service. 4 
The presses are arranged for the progressive produc- ; 
tion of different motor parts, and are all driven by in- ; 
idus s. The three bays are separated by wire 5 ‘ 4 
roel anaes rhe three bays ste sep , A salient pole, synchronous motor, which can be ; 
ences. . . . 

. . . ‘ run ate > ’ ‘ " 

The Hall-Scott Motor Car Co. is one of the pioneer 7 either of two speeds without changing the fre 
cuency of the power supply has been developed by the } 


automotive plants on the Pacific Coast, and its growth Ge 
; ; ar 7 neral 
has been an interesting factor in the industrial develop- 
ee ment of the San Francisco bay region. It was organ- 
ized in 1910 for the manufacture of motor cars, heavy- 
duty engines and railroad cars. In 1911 it designed 
and built the V-type motor. Shortly after the outbreak 
of the World War the company’s volume of business in- 
creased materially, and when the United States en- 
tered the war the company began the manufacture of 
airplane, marine and speed boat motors. After the The foundry of the Excelsior Stove Co., Quincy, Il., 
Armistice, the company experienced all the difficulties recently resumed operations after a long shutdown. 


Electric Co. One of these machines has 
already been built, rated 5000/2500 hp. and 600 and 300 
r.p.m., for operation at unity power factor. Possible 
applications of such a motor would be in mine ventila- 
tion, ship propulsion and, when used as a generator, in 
hydroelectric generation of electricity. 
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IRON AND STEEL RATES 


Various Suggestions Made at Hearing in Eastern 
Class Rate Investigation 


WasHINGTON, April 4.—In the course of hearings 
in connection with the so-called Eastern Class rate in- 
vestigation last week before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission interesting suggestions as to realinement 
of iron and steel rates were made. O. S. Lewis, of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, proposed a readjustment of the Buf- 
falo-Pittsburgh relationship by making the first class 
rate from both places to New York 97c., but leaving 
Pittsburgh with port differentials to Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. 

Change in this structure manifestly would mean a 
departure on rates in lower classes including those on 
iron and steel. Mr. Lewis suggested breaking up the 
66.5 per cent group in which Youngstown is now lo- 
cated, and giving that town and other points in the 
Mahoning and Shenango Valleys the benefit of their 
location virtually as in trunk line territory in traffic 
to the East. 

Going further, Mr. Lewis proposed the creation of 
more groups in the southern part of trunk line terri- 
tory, specifically urging a Martinsburg, W. Va., group 
to take 84 per cent of the New York-Chicago rate. He 
also proposed the dividing of the Huntington, W. Va., 
group and the reduction of rates from the Portsmouth, 
Ohio, group from 82 to 77 per cent of the basic rate. 
Additionally, he urged giving the port differential rates 
to the Youngstown portion of the old Youngstown 
group while the remainder of the group would be called 
the Painesville group. 


An Old Rule Violated 


In reply to a suggestion by Commissioner Eastman 
that Mr. Lewis was “doing violence” to the long estab- 
lished McGraham scale, Mr. Lewis said that the Buffalo- 
Pittsburgh situation justified a slight departure from 
the mileage proposal that had been submitted by the 
carriers. He proceeded to outline what he said he pro- 
posed to do to put Pittsburgh and Buffalo on a basis 
that would be more satisfactory to Pittsburgh, particu- 
larly those of the iron and steel industry. He declared 
that since the commission’s decision in the Pollak Steel 
case in 1918, Pittsburgh shippers had been dissatisfied. 
The Railroad Administration in following this decision 
made the iron and steel rates from Pittsburgh to New 
York 2c. higher than from Buffalo, doing so by putting 
Pittsburgh on the fifth class basis. 

Approval of the Buffalo-Pittsburgh adjustment out- 
lined by Mr. Lewis was given by E. P. Bates, of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, although Mr. Bates did not take 
such an advanced position as Mr. Lewis did in propos- 
ing the breaking up of groups. Mr. Bates said he 
doubted the wisdom of going into Central Freight Asso- 
ciation territory with trunk line adjustments. Mr. 
Bates explained that, together with Edward Chambers, 
Director of Traffic in the Railroad Administration, he 
has induced the Pittsburgh shippers of iron and steel 
to accept the settlement proposed by the Railroad Ad- 
ministration in complying with the Pollak case on the 
ground that it was a war measure and that it would be 
adjusted as soon as conditions were more nearly normal. 


Iron and Steel Shippers Complain 


Subsequent to that period, according to Mr. Bates, 
Pittsburgh iron and steel shippers had complained and 
asked for redemption of that promise. Mr. Bates was 
asked if the steel industry at Pittsburgh was in such 
poor condition that it was necessary for it to have equal 
rates to enable competition with Buffalo. In reply, 
Mr. Bates said he did not know about commercial con- 
ditions, but that on mileage and the old parity Pitts- 
burgh was entitled to rates to New York no higher 
than those from Buffalo. Mr. Lewis also made the 
observation regarding the adjustment from Youngs- 
town, that the McGraham formula and the mileage 
scale had brought about an unwarranted spread be- 
tween Pittsburgh and Youngstown. 


April 9, 192 


E. A. Niel, freight traffic manager of the Buffalo 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Railroad, and O. F. Johnson. 
general freight agent of the Lehigh Valley Railroad, 
testified largely about the fifth class rate . pplying to 
iron and steel. 


Keep Products Moving 


“While it may be truthfully said that the present 
adjustment of class rates in trunk line territory is a 
hodgepodge or an illogical and unscientific rate fabric,” 
said Mr. Niel, “it must be admitted that notwithstand- 
ing its deficiencies, and with the aid of commodity 
rates, the industries in trunk line territory had built up 
an enormous traffic during the past 30 years and repre- 
sent an investment of hundreds of millions of dollars 
in capital for plants whose locations have furnished 
a large tonnage to carriers. Revision of rates should 
not require the application of rates from point to point 
in all cases, or be made so inflexible as to preclude the 
maintenance of group relationships where necessary on 
account of commercial conditions prevailing in many 
centers of production. The shippers’ principal concern, 
generally, is with rate relationships rather than the 
volume of the rate itself, and this is a necessary feature 
of business competition which cannot be ignored.” 

Rates in which the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
is interested, he pointed out, were group rates. He 
favored a basic scale, to be used on the shortest routes, 
embracing not more than four lines, with enough flexi- 
bility to preserve reasonable groupings at large centers 
such as Buffalo, Rochester, Pittsburgh, New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, especially to keep iron and 
steel moving. He advocated the use of commodity 
rates or special class scales whenever necessary to pre- 
vent unjust discrimination and to promote the expan- 
sion of industry. 


Complaint Issued Against Wickwire Spencer 
Steel Corporation 


WASHINGTON, April 4.—Acted upon before its re- 
cent sweeping changes in procedure, the Federal Trade 
Commission has issued a complaint against the Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Corporation, New York, charging 
it with violation of the Clayton act in acquiring the 
capital stock of the American Wire Fabrics Corpora- 
tion. The respondent is a manufacturer of screen wire 
cloth and in the complaint it is alleged took over all 
of _the property assets and business of the American 
Wire Fabrics Corporation which, the commission 
states, then ceased to manufacture screen wire cloth. 

It is charged that the effect has been to substantially 
lessen competition. Under the change in rules of prac- 
tice of the commission proposed, respondents are given 
an opportunity to be heard before the Board of Review 
previous to the issuance of a complaint. This change, 
which, it is believed, will greatly reduce the number of 
complaints issued, not having been in effect when the 
Wickwire complaint was issued, the corporation was 
not given the advantage of it. The complaint charges 
among other things that the result of the acquisition of 
the American Wire Corporation by the Wickwire Spen- 
cer Steel Corporation is to .restrain commerce in the 
distribution of screen wire in the territories in which 
the two companies had engaged in business and that 
the acquisition tends to create a monopoly in the sale 
and distribution of screen wire cloth. 


The car dumper for handling coal recently purchased 

e the Toledo & Ohio Central Division of the New York 
——— Railroad for erection at Toledo, Ohio, will be the 
—_ oe dumper to be erected on the Great Lakes that 
= be entirely electrically operated. While some of the 
- dumpers in the East are electrically operated 
aan those in operation at the Lake ports all use 
ing maa kee main power functions, which include lift- 
aa lumping. This dumper will have a capacity 
lar dion cars carrying 120 tons of coal, or the 
— that are built. The order for the dumper was 
placed with the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland. 
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FOREIGN TRADE IN IRON AND STEEL 


(1) In February, exports of iron and steel 
decreased, while imports increased. This in- 
dicates the difficulty of developing export 
trade. Foreign producers can and do under- 
sell us. 


(2) In a general way the iron and steel 
situation illustrates the condition of our total 
foreign trade. The downward trend of total 
merchandise exports, and relatively great im- 
ports, continued in that month. 


(3) Relative stability continues in foreign 
exchange quotations, the outstanding recent 
developments being a rise in the Japanese yen 
and weakness in the French franc. The re- 
sumption of an unlimited gold basis by Eng- 
land, though apparently certain, is not likely 
to come for a considerable time. 

(4) The production of iron in the leading 
foreign countries continued at a high level 
and was greater in January than in the same 
month of either 1923 or 1924. 


BY DR. LEWIS H. HANEY 


Director, New York University Bureau of Business Research 


| & February decreases occurred 
in both exports and imports of 
merchandise. Some decline is usual 
in that month, but in this case the 
decreases were more than the nor- 
mal monthly variation. 

From the point of view of busi- 
ness conditions in general, atten- 
tion is particularly called to the 
decline in total merchandise im- 
ports. Imports are a_ sensitive 
barometer of the activity of do- 
mestic business, and the February 
figures reflect the check which in- 
dustrial expansion in this country 


Fig. 1 shows the trend of ex- 
ports and imports. (The curves 
are three-month moving averages 
of index numbers which are ad- 
justed to eliminate seasonal varia- 
tion, and, accordingly, the decline 
in imports for the single month of 
February finds expression § in 
merely checking the upward trend 
of the import curve.) The export 
curve continues to reflect the gen- 
eral downward trend. 

A study of Fig. 1 leads to the 
following conclusion: (1) The 
trend of merchandise exports con- 


ward trend of merchandise imports 
has been checked, and the adjusted 
February figure is only slightly 
higher than the average for the 
three months—December, January 
and February. (3) The trend of 
the “balance of trade” is down- 
ward; that is, the excess of mer- 
chandise exports over imports is 
decreasing. 

Naturally, the outward move- 
ment of gold continues. As long 
as our merchandise balance of 
trade continues to become less 
favorable and European loans con- 


has suffered. 


Fig. 2—Further de- 
preciations in For- 
eign Currencies 
Hamper Exporters 


The curves are based 
on treasury figures as 
compiled by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board 
All exchanges are in 
terms of the dollar 
The curves show the 
movement of exchanges 
figured as percentages 
of their respective pars 


tinues downward. 


(2) The up- tinue large, we may expect net 


Fig. 1—Merchandise 

Exports Still Drop: 

Imports Checked in 
February 


The curves represent 
the trend of a 3-month 
moving average of the 
index of the value of 
exports and imports as 
reported by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domes 
tle Commerce. The 
February index is for 
the single month 
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exports of gold to persist. Of 
course, relatively low interest 
rates and high prices in this 
country also favor a continu- 
ation of such a condition. 

In the course of time the 
outward movement of gold if 
continued will have some 
effect in reducing our re- 
serves and tightening the 
credit situation. A net loss 
of $133,000,000 in gold in 
four months, however, is 
hardly sufficient to have any 
appreciable effect. Further- 
more, the outflow of gold has 
recently declined and in 
March appears to have been 
less than $15,000,000. This 
decline is doubtless connected 
with the setback in the ad- 
vance of sterling exchange. 


Trend of Foreign 


Exchange 





exchange rates continues, as 
shown in Fig. 2, the fluctuations 
on the whole being less marked 
than in recent years. 


name stability in foreign 


The chief recent developments 
have been as follows: (1) The 
Japanese yen has advanced de- 
cidedly, the averages for January, 
February and March being re 
spectively 77.1, 78.4 and 82 per 
cent of par. (2) The French franc 
has been weak, declining on the 
whole steadily during the last 
three months. (3) The leading 
South American exchanges have 
shown a marked downward trend, 
but Argentine exchange is con- 
siderably higher than a year ago, 
while Brazil exchange is practically 
unchanged from last year. 

The general weighted average 
of all the leading exchanges in 
terms of dollars was up in Jan- 
uary. Since then, there has been 
a small average recession in the 
pound and weakness in the French 
franc, which indicate a probability 
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Fig. 3—Iron and Steel Exports Show Usual Seasonal Decline 


that the combined index will show 
a downward trend in February and 
March. Nevertheless, the general 
statement that relative stability 
prevails in the exchange market 
applies. 

We are still in the second stage 
of adjustment in our foreign trade 
relations (see issue of Feb. 12, 
page 493). In this stage interest 
rates in this country continue rela- 
tively low, with prices high, while 
a process of stabilization and firm- 
ing in foreign currencies goes on. 
This stage is not favorable to the 
expansion of our exports and a 
general downward tendency therein 
is to be expected. 


Exports of Iron and Steel 


S predicted in the issue of Feb. 
12, late developments indicate 
serious difficulties in the way of 


export business in iron and steel. 
Fig. 3 illustrates the facts. Our 








Fig. 4—Imports of Pig and Cast Iron Gain Sharply in February 


Based on data by Tue Iron Ace from reports of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 


Commerce 
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February exports of iron and steel 
were the lowest shown in the 
graph. Indeed, they were the 
lowest which have occurred in any 
month in over three years. The 
decrease was from 164,820 tons in 
February, 1924, to 142,725 tons in 
January and to 101,655 tons in 
February this year. 

The big drop has come in ex- 
ports of finished steel. The ex- 
ports of pig iron, scrap, and semi- 
finished steel all increased in Feb- 
ruary, but these items are rela- 
tively small. Exports of semi- 


finished steel in February were 
more than double those in January, 
but fell far under the figure for 
February a year ago. 


Imports of Iron and Steel 





| cane of iron and steel in- 
creased sharply in February 
and were larger than in the same 
month of the two preceding years. 

All the main items gained, 
but the big increase occurred 
in pig iron and scrap, as 
demonstrated by the follow- 
ing figures: 

February, 1924—.20,689 tons 
January, 1925....55,487 tons 
February, 1925. ..62,305 tons 

Imports of finished steel 
were little different from 
those of a year ago and the 
inward movement of this 
class of products appears to 
be fairly stabilized. 

It seems obvious that as 
long as foreign producers 
can ship considerable quanti- 
ties of iron to this country 
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and sell it in competition with the 
domestic producer, the chances of 
large and profitable exports in 
iron and steel are far from bright. 


Foreign Production of 


Pig Iron 





S shown in Fig. 5, there was 
practically no change between 
December and January in the pro- 


duction of pig iron in the chief 
foreign producing countries. The 
figure for January, however, was 
3.3 per cent larger than the total 
in January, 1924, and over 22 per 
cent larger than in January, 1923. 

The curve shows only a mode- 
rate recession in foreign iron pro- 
duction since the 1924 peak and 
indicates a continued high level of 
output. There were gains in 
France, Belgium and Canada. The 
United Kingdom and Luxemburg 
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Fig. 5—Foreign 

Production of Pig 

Iron Holds at High 
Levels 


The trend of the com- 
bined monthly outputs 
for England, France, 
Belgium and Luxem- 
burg and Canada 


showed decreases. In Great Britain 
the general trend has been down- 
ward since last spring and the de- 
crease in February was a continu- 
ation of an unbroken decline dur- 
ing the past four months. Re- 
ports from England indicate 
limited transactions in pig iron 
and continued weakness in prices. 
The British steel trade, moreover, 
shows no gains and continues to be 
affected by severe foreign competi- 
tion. 
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Low Coal Hurts Market for Industrial Oil Burners 


High Thermal Efficiency Attained by Oil Burners—Progress in Standardization of 
Oil Nomenclature Reported at Convention of Oil Burner Manufacturers 


i. of marketing industrial oil burners 
in the face of present low prices of bituminous 
coal was a matter of comment in an address by 
Edward P. Bailey, National Airoil Burner Co., Phila- 
delphia, president of the American Association of Oil 
Burner Manufacturers, at the second annual meeting 
of that organization held at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, April 1 to 3 inclusive. The same 
subject was touched upon by John P. Leask, Peabody 
Engineering Corporation, New York, who read a paper 
entitled “Some Reflections on Basic Engineering Ex- 
perience in Oil Burning.” In a power plant, he said, 
oil must compete with coal on a dollar-and-cent basis. 
Manufacturers have produced industrial oil burners 
which closely approach the maximum of theoretical 
thermal efficiency. In fact, the average efficiency at- 
tained in four years of service in a given industrial 
plant was 79 per cent. 

The rapid combustion of oil is due to the fineness 
of the atomization of the liquid, he stated. Two com- 
mon methods of atomizing are through the use of com- 
pressed air and steam. The application of compressed 
air is limited, as its use usually involves higher cost 
than the employment of steam. The amount of air 
mixed with the oil vapor should not exceed, by more 
than 20 per cent, the amount theoretically required. 
One of the chief causes of lack of economy in oil 
burner installations, he asserted, is an excessive ad- 
mixture of air. There is little danger connected with 
the use of too little ‘air, because smoke is a never- 
failing warning of insufficient air. Very complete com- 
bustion has been obtained in industrial applications of 
the oil burner. In fact, an installation of the plant of 
the Southern California Edison Co., Long Branch, Cal., 
showed an analysis of 14 to 15 per cent carbon dioxide 
in the stack gases. 


Analysis of Combustion 


Oil burner manufacturers have been concentrating 
their attention on obtaining a relatively high percentage 
of carbon dioxide with no smoke. The flue gas analysis, 
however, merely measures the result of a chemical reac- 
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tion, and it is important to find out what variables affect 
that reaction, said James L. Breese, Jr., Breese Engineer- 
ing Corporation, Chicago, who read a paper entitled 
“Analysis of Oil Flames.” The candle is the simplest 
form of oil burner, and Mr. Breese presented the re- 
sults of a careful study of the candle flame. The addi- 
tion of air is not a cure-all for combustion difficulties; 
the temperature and velocity of the air are important, 
also. Air may be added to wooed within velocity limits 
of only 300 to 900 ft. per min., without causing the 
flame to leave the wood and thus to blow out the 
flame. An oxy-acetylene blow torch has a flame no 
larger than that of a candle, but generates much 
more heat. The velocity of flame propagation is a 
function of temperature. In a blow torch, through the 
introduction of pure oxygen, there is no necessity for 
heating the hydrogen, as when air is used for combus- 
tion purposes. 

Two kinds of noises perplex oil burner engineers. 
One noise is caused by throwing large globules of oil 
into a hot chamber, where the globules virtually ex- 
plode.. The other noise is similar to that produced 
when one blows against a candle flame, causing it to 
flutter. The flutter or vibration of a flame sets up 
sound waves. 


Standards for Classification 


Progress in the standardization of the nomencla- 
ture was reported by W. L. Huff, Honeywell Heating 
Specialties Co., Wabash, Ind., as vice-chairman of the 
Committee on Simplification and Nomenclature. The 
uniform standardization of oils, so far as nomenclature 
is concerned, is desirable as a guide in oil burner de- 
sign. Oils have been temporarily classified as follows: 
non-residuum oils—kerosene, furnace oil for low-pres- 
sure burners and domestic fuel oil; residuum oil—in- 
dustrial fuel oil. The association is continuing its work 
in connection with this subject, in cooperation with the 
American Petroleum Institute. It was stated that the 
opinion is that the oil burner of the future will be one 
which will burn the heavier oils. 
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Appraising 1925 Trade 
AD it not been for the very 
made last November and December of the 


rosy predictions 


course of trade in 1925, business men might now 
be disposed to take things as they come and not 
make much effort to compare current conditions 
with those of last year or any other time. As it 
is, however, there is much inquiry as to where 
this year really stands in volume of activity. 

As the result of the election had a very favor- 
able influence upon business generally and upon 
buying activity, the year may be regarded as hav- 
ing had at least as good a start as it was entitled 
to have. It could not be argued that time ought 
to be allowed to give business a chance to develop. 

The start is made and there is now opportunity 
to observe from day to day what the trend is. 
A statistical measure may be derived from in- 
dex numbers of productive activity furnished by 
the Department of Commerce for the first two 
months. Averaging January and February in 1924 
and 1925, and allowing for the extra working day 
in February, 1924, percentage changes in indus- 
trial activity in the first two months of this year 
compared with the same months of last year are 
as follows: 


Per Cent Per Cent 
Raw materials—total.+5 Other metals ........ +] 
Minerals , | eee +12 
Animal products ....—2 Leather ............ —3 
Se - s00- .. +13 Paper and printing. ..—4 
Forestry . ee ae ee +18 
Manufacturing—total B Vs. Suskens ecu +2 
Foodstuffs ..... at Ce ibs cew.cwass +3 
NT 5 pend ai .--+3 Automobiles ...... 23 
Iron and steel..... .-+8 Miscellaneous ....... —7 


The best that can be said of this table is that 
it shows nothing very substantial. It does not 
indicate a plainly marked and large change, of 
the year 1925 starting out much better than did 
the year 1924. There are about twice as many 
gains as losses, but if business in general were 
much better this year than last there should be 
very few losses, and particularly so because when 
one industry has an improvement that ought to 
have a favorable influence upon other industries. 
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Indirectly, on the other hand, the presentation 
has some points of interest. There is the 8 per 
cent gain in “iron and steel production” in par- 
ticular. Long before the year 1924 was ended 
everyone knew that production in the early months 
of the year had been too great, hence it is not proof 
of good prospects that production this year has 
been greater still. Then in the automobile trade 
there is the opposite showing. A year ago there 
had been too much automobile production and the 
fact that this year shows a 23 per cent decrease 
may be a favorable augury, rather than otherwise, 
for the remainder of this year. 

By a broader view, not based simply on precise 
figures, we may conclude that this year is not 
greatly different in commercial activity from 1924 
or 1923, and that as those years showed swings in 
the business pendulum so may this year also. The 
conception of the calendar year as a commercial 
or business unit is a misleading one. We have 
crops of grain, vegetables and fruit that are an- 
nual, but not many other things are really annual, 
and notions that one calendar year as a whole is 
going to be “good” or “bad” are likely to warp 


judgment as to the course of business affairs from 
month to month. 





Further Tax Reduction 


T seems to be agreed that there will be a sub- 

stantial reduction in Federal income tax this 
year, applying to what we shall have to pay on 
March 15, 1926. The main question will be how 
it ls going to be made. 

The reduction for 1924, 
have just been making paym 
the benefit of small incomes. 
duction 
comes, 
they 


for which year we 
ents, was mainly to 
There was a little re- 
In surtaxes, applying to the larger in- 
but many such taxpayers have found that 
_ were required to pay about as much for 
924 as they did for 1923. Congress went through 
the motion of making a 25 per cent rebate on 
earned incomes, but it limited the latter to $10,000 
apparently on the theory that no one consi to 


earn more than that. Furthermore, the Bureau 
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of Internal Revenue had a way of its own, which 
was peculiar, in prescribing how this rebate 
should be computed. The result was that a man 
who earned an income of $10,000, having a wife 
and two dependents, obtained a deduction of $47. 

It has been announced that Secretary Mellon 
will not submit any formal plan to Congress, and 
will withhold all idea of an administration mea- 
sure that the Democrats would feel bound to op- 
pose. This is a sincere and patriotic decision. 
We wish that the Republican and Democratic 
leaders would get together and frame a bill on 
principles of equity, economic science, and the 
idea of the general good, without any thought of 
partisan advantage by scheming something to the 
special interest of one class of people, or one sec- 
tion of the country, with whom or in which one 
party considers itself to be politically the 
stronger. 

If the politicians only knew it, this would 
be the cleverest way of practising politics. Every 
politician who throws aside petty considerations 
and so conducts himself in office as to convince 
the people of his intelligence and patriotism 
achieves popularity and promotes his party along 
with himself. The formula is so simple that it 
is strange that politicians can not learn it. Our 
greatest complaint against politicians is not that 
they do not understand economics and commercial 
business, but rather that they do not understand 
their own business. 


Wage Cost of Shorter Workday 


LIMINATING the 12-hour day apparently 

added not far from $3 per ton to the labor cost 

of rolling steel. Last year with 177,078 employed 

in its manufacturing properties, the United States 

Steel Corporation produced 11,722,908 tons of 

rolled and finished steel for sale. This means on 
the average 66 tons per man. 

The accompanying table lists the figures of ton- 
nage and numbers of employees for the years in 
which the production was not far from the scale of 
operations last year. The average of the years 
1922, 1919, 1915 and 1913 is a production of 2 per 
cent above that of 1924 and shows 75 tons of fin- 
ished steel per man engaged in the manufacturing 
divisions. Adding the year 1912, which showed 
production 7 per cent above 1924, puts the per 
capita production at 75.6 tons, and including also 
the year 1910, when production was 8 per cent be- 
low 1924, makes the average 74.5 tons per worker. 


Output of Steel Per Employee Per Year 
Roller and Employees of 


Tons 


Finished Manufacturing Per 
Yeu Steel—Tons Properties Employee 
1924 11,722,908 177,078 66 
1922 11°785/331 150,847 7s 
1919 11,997,935 188,550 64 
1915 11,762,639 140,875 34 
1913 12,374,838 165,277 75 
ROEM. eo 12,506,619 161,774 77 
1910... 10,733,995 154,563 69 


For years whose output classes them with 1924, 
the average per man thus has been close to 75 tons. 
The drop from 75 to 66 may not be charged wholly 
to the larger forces needed for the present shorter 
workday, though it is difficult to account for it 
otherwise, especially as the past year was known 
as one of relatively high productivity of employees, 
or larger volume per man than usual. 
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Assuming that 75 tons per man is reasonable, 
then if 177,000 employees were required for the 
1924 tonnage, a working force of 156,000 would 
have sufficed with the former working arrange- 
ment, or 21,000 fewer employees. 

’ The average number of employees of the United 
States Steel Corporation last year was 246,753, 
Assuming that the 177,000 in the manufacturing 
departments took their numerical proportion of 
the total amount of the annual payroll, there 
was chargeable to the manufacturing departments 
in wage and salary payments $317,000,000. This 
shows a unit cost of $27.10 per ton of rolled and 
finished product. If the manufacturing depart- 
ments had produced 75 tons per man instead of 
66, then the unit wage cost would have been 
(27.10 K 66 — 75) = $23.85 instead of $27.10, or 
$3.25 less. 

It may be added that according to William J. 
Filbert, comptroller of the Steel Corporation, “If 
we were running fully the estimated cost of the 
change would be $35,000,000 per year.” (THE 
IRON AGE, Aug. 21, 1924). On the basis that 
16,700,000 tons of rolled and finished steel repre- 
sents full capacity, then the labor cost of the 
shortened day is a minimum of $2.10 per ton, and 
the item in 1924 lies somewhere between $2.10 
and $3.25. 


Rails Last Year 


AIL production in 1924 is reported at 2,433,332 
tons, a decrease of 16 per cent from the 1923 
production. In each of the years rails constituted 
about 9 per cent of the total rolled steel, an in- 
significant proportion compared with the propor- 
tions of many years ago, but this merely brings 
out two things—the growth of steel consumption 
in other lines and the decline in track laying. 
Rails are now used chiefly for replacements on 
the railroads and for various industrial uses. 
Beginning with 1914, the rail tonnage has run 
under the respective tonnages of rods, plates and 
shapes, with the exception of 1921. It required 
prescience 20 years ago to predict such a develop- 
ment, but it was not unexpected in some quarters. 
When steel, apart from crucible and other 
special steels, first made its appearance and was 
destined to supplant wrought iron, its great vogue 
was in the steel rail, and that remained its prin- 
cipal province for many years. In 1887 produc- 
tion of steel rails was 2,119,049 tons, and that 
was 72 per cent of all the rolled steel produced; 


but as 2,311,161 tons of rolled iron was produced 


in that year it was only 40 per cent of rolled iron 
and steei combined. The 1887 rail production 
stood as high mark until 1899, there being in- 
creases thereafter to an output of 3,977,872 tons 
in 1906, which still stands as the record. The de- 
crease in rail production thereafter was due to 
there being less and less building of new line 
and secondary track. Rails bought by the regular 
railroads now are almost exclusively for replace- 
ment purposes. This change came rather sud- 
denly. 

The tonnage of rails to be used in future for 
replacements makes an interesting problem. The 
traffic over the rails increases from year to year, 
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which would make for increasing tonnages, but 
on the other hand rails are being improved so that 
they will stand more traffic. Then there is anvther 
factor, the sharp trend toward heavier sections, 
which means more tonnage for a mile of replace- 
ments. No little of the replacing now being done 
is due to the lightness of the old sections. 

The trend toward the rail of 100 pounds and 
heavier is shown by the record since 1914, in 
which year production of this class was first sep- 
arately reported. The proportion of rails 100 
pounds and heayier to total rails was 27.2 per 
cent in 1914, but 50.5 per cent in 1923 and 48.3 
per cent in 1924. The growth would seem still 
more striking if light rails, not used on regular 
railroads, were excluded. Of rails under 50 
pounds to the yard there were produced 272,794 
tons in 1923 and 191,046 tons in 1924. 

Bessemer rail production passed under 1,000,000 
tons in 1913 and under 100,000 tons in 1921, while 
last year it was only 16,069 tons, all but 938 tons 
being in sections under 85 pounds. 


Latent Demand for Machine Tools 
eid users of machine tools are well aware 
that economic conditions affecting their 

production have changed since business was last 
at its peak. Probably skilled mechanical labor 
will be scarcer than ever before. Even today, in 
centers largely dependent upon this class of help, 
it is by no means easy to get good men, in spite 
of the fact that shops and factories, as a rule, are 
doing only a moderate business. Therefore, more 
dependence than ever will have to be placed on 
operators trained to do special tasks, and this can 
best be accomplished with machines of the later 
types, particularly because of their simplicity of 
operation, whether hand-controlled or automatic. 

American manufacturers are already feeling 
the competition of foreign-made products into 
which cheap labor has entered. The only recourse, 
as production managers view the situation, is the 
employment of the most highly efficient machinery 
obtainable, saving in labor and machine time 
enough to offset the low wages paid abroad, and 
at the same time keeping ahead of other nations 
in quality of product. The same policy must be 
followed in meeting competition at home. 

Machine tool builders have accomplished 
much while they have waited, improving their 
lines by the addition of new models and by refine- 
ment of the old. They deserve much credit for 
such enterprise in the face of continued poor 
business. In some ways the development in the 
past few years has been almost revolutionary. 
The older types of machines, with their great 
range of usefulness, have gone out as manufac- 
turing tools, though they will remain as essential 
equipment of tool rooms and experimental and job 
shops. On the other hand, the ultra-specialized 
machine, intended for a particular task and no 
other, has also lost favor, excepting where pro- 
duction is on so great a scale as to insure it wear- 
ing out before a change in the design of its prod- 
uct would send it to the scrap heap. 

The tendency continues toward the machine of 
limited range, designed for maximum output with- 





in set limits of accuracy, but at the same time 
adaptable to a variety of work within its scope. 
Machine tool designers have done a notable work 
on this class of machine since the last peak in 
buying. 

A significant feature of the market is that 
builders have few machines of models which were 
their main dependence a few years ago. When 
the slump came their floors in most cases had 
been pretty well cleared of machines and parts 
ready for assembling. When the new buying 
movement comes, perhaps this year, at any rate 
at no long distant day, buyers will get the last 
word in machine tool design. 

Makers, in surveying the situation, see not so 
much the disappointments of a succession of lean 
years as the latent buying power that has been ac- 
cumulating in that period. The requirements 
represented in buying plans already made are of 
large proportions. No doubt much of this pros- 
pective business will be held off the market until 
everybody is aware that the machine tool trade 
has come into better days. That would be entirely 
in line with precedent. But there are also, as al- 
ways, executives who not only have matured plans 
for economical production through the purchase 
of new tools, but are taking advantage of con- 
ditions that are strongly in their favor both in 
price and delivery. 


Plowing in Profits 


HE main reason for the severance of the 

Dodge brothers from the Ford organization 
some eleven years ago was their objection to the 
Ford policy of putting the profits back into the 
business. In fact, they instituted court proceed- 
ings and succeeded in having a large cash divi- 
dend declared. 

However, when the Dodge brothers formed 
their own company they followed the policy they 
complained of while with Ford and plowed their 
earnings into the business. The other day the 
Dodge company was sold for cash at more than 
$150,000,000. 

That a man’s best investment is his own busi- 
ness was a part of Andrew Carnegie’s practice and 
preaching. “Most business men I have known,” 
he said, “invest in bank shares and in far-away 
enterprises, while the true gold mine lies right 
in their own factories.” More and more are suc- 


cessful manufacturers demonstrating that Mr. 
Carnegie was right. - 





RON ore prices no longer affect the general 

steel price fabric as they did when steel was 
largely Bessemer and scrap was almost unknown 
as a raw material. Today the steel ingot is at 
times one-half remelted old steel and one-half 
pig iron. Only one-fifth of all the steel now made 
comes from the converter. But a small percent- 


age of the ore produced is handled in the open 
market—a few millions in a total ‘of 54,000,000 
tons last year. In the case of the integrated steel 
companies the merchant ore price has naturally 
much less influence on the price of steel than has 
the price of merchant pig iron, and the latter has 
long been nearly a negligible factor. 
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Lake Superior Iron Ore Reduced 50 Cents 


Lowest Price Since 1916—On Bessemer Ores. Reduction 


Is 61 to 71 Cents—Bessemer Differential 


on Iron Content Wiped Out 


CLEVELAND, April 7.—Lake Superior iron ore prices 


have been established for 1925 at a reduction of 50c. a 
ton for non-Bessemer ores, making Mesabi non-Besse- 
mer base grade $4.25 and old range non-Bessemer $4.40. 
The new prices were made by a leading Cleveland ore 
firm and were announced April 4, or on the anniversary 
of the day on which prices came out last year. Sales 
of substantial tonnages have been made at the new 
prices. 


Bessemer and Non-Bessemer Iron Base the Same 


While a 50c. reduction in the base price was made, 
the cut is considerably more on Bessemer ore. The 
differential in the guarantee of iron content between 
Bessemer and non-Bessemer ores, which has always 
existed and which has not been changed for nearly 20 
years, or since 1907, has been wiped out entirely. 
Bessemer ore which has sold on a guarantee of 55 per 
cent iron, natural, will hereafter have the same guaran- 
tee as non-Bessemer ore, or 51.50 per cent iron, natural. 
Based on 51.50 per cent iron content the new price on 
Mesabi Bessemer is $4.40 and on old range Bessemer 
$4.55. Figuring the new Bessemer ore prices on the 
price basis that prevailed last year, with the guarantee 
of 55 per cent iron content, the reduction is 6lc. on 
Mesabi Bessemer ore and 7l1c. on old range Bessemer 
ore. The guarantee of phosphorus content on Bessemer 
ore is unchanged at 0.045 per cent. High phosphorus 
ore with its iron guarantee unchanged at 51.50 per 
cent has been reduced 40c. a ton to $4.15, lowering from 
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Prices of Lake Superior Iron Ore, 1890 to 1925 
Old Range Mesab 
Old Range Mesabi Non- Non 
Season Bessemer Bessemer Bessemer Bessemer 
PEs a2kc tes $4.95 $4.78 $4.40 $4.25 

oo ae ie , 5.65 5.40 4.90 4.75 

oo a im: ctor 6.45 6.20 5.70 5.55 

Sars 5.95 5.70 5.20 5.05 

OES ; 6.45 6.20 5.70 5.55 

7 7.45 7.20 6.70 6.55 

BP a eG 9's aan tk ws 6.45 6.20 5.70 ».55 

*1918—To July 1... 5.95 5.70 5.20 5.0 
July lto Oct. 1 6.480 6.15 5.06 
From Oct. 1 6.65 6.40 ».90 4 0 

|) 5 70 20 5.05 

1916.. 70 

1915... 00 

BOR ce 00 

Lees 3:4 be 60 

Ss news 00 

BURR tres ekae 70 3.50 

1910 oe 20 

1909... F 70 3.50 

BOOS. ccs 25 3.70 3.50 

) 5 20 00 

1906.... 70 1.50 

1905.. 20 00 

1904... 75 2 50 

1903. . 60 3.20 

1902. 25 2.75 

1901. 

1900.. 

1899.. ; ; 

1898 2.75 

1897.. 260 

1896... ; 4.00 

SSOP A a0 ‘ 2.90 2.19 

Pes ikti ws ‘ 2.75 2.35 

1893.. sare 3.85 3.00 

1892.. 4.50 no sale 

1891... “ 4.50 no sale 

i ae 5.50 no sale 

*Prices for 1918 established by the Government. 

**For the purpose of comparison in previous years, the 
1925 price shown on Bessemer ore is approximately the price 
ihat would be in effect were Bessemer ore based on the 
guaranteed iron content of 55 per cent as are the other 
Bessemer prices in the table. 
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20c. to 10c. the differential that has existed between 
that ore and Mesabi non-Bessemer. However, because 
many of the non-Bessemer ores run close to the Bes- 
semer limit, ores running over 0:045 per cent phos- 
phorus will hereafter be classified as non-Bessemer ore. 
Heretofore when ore classed as Bessemer ran over 
0.045 per cent phosphorus a penalty was deducted. 


Differentials Much Reduced—Lowest Price in Nine 
Years 


The new prices establish a fixed differential of 15c. 
a ton between Bessemer and non-Bessemer ores, both 
Mesabi and old range. With the differential that has 
existed in the iron content of the two grades, there has 
been a price differential of 75c. between old range 
Bessemer and non-Bessemer ore, and 65c. between the 
two grades of Mesabi ore. However, based: on 51.50 
per cent iron content, the price variation between the 
two grades has been from 27c. to 48c. Last year there 
was an actual price differential of 27c. a ton between 
Mesabi Bessemer and non-Bessemer ore. This differ 
ence in price was computed from the base ore price 
and, of course, varied with different mines. The 1925 
price with a fixed 15c. differential means a 12c. a ton 
cut in the price differential between the two grades of 
Mesabi ore. 

The new prices based on Mesabi non-Bessemer ore 
bring the schedule to lower levels than any time since 
1916 when Mesabi non-Bessemer ore was 3.55¢. Con- 
ditions resulting from the war started a price advance 
in 1917 and the peak was reached in 1920 when Mesabi 
non-Bessemer ore was $6.55. Since that year there has 
been a continual decline, except in 1923 when prices 
were advanced 50c. a ton to those that prevailed in 
1921. However, in 1924 there was a cut of 80c. a ton 
and there was considerable talk early this year, when 
conditions in the iron and steel industry were more 
active than at present, of restoring the 80c. in the 
1925 price. 


Bessemer Ore Supply Exceeds Demand 


The price differential between Bessemer and non- 
Bessemer always has been regarded as too high for a 
long time. Conditions have changed materially since 
the differential was fixed 18 years ago and the price 
relation has not taken account of these changes. Sellers 
in reducing the differential between the two grades 
have recognized the relation of supply and demand. 
The demand for non-Bessemer ore has increased ma- 
terially, while the consumption of Bessemer ore has 
remained about at a standstill and the Bessemer supply 
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Prices of Ore and Pig Iron 


Prices of Mesabi Non-Beasemer Ore 1915-1925 and Basic Pig 
Iron in the Valley Distriet in April in the Same Years 


Mesabi Non- 


Bessemer Ore Rasic Pig Iron 


BOR Se inde vuwaeea $4.25 $20.50 
1924 4.75 21.76 
1923 5.55 31.06 
te 5.05 20.00 
1921.. 5.56 22.8% 
192@.... 6.55 42.46 
1919... en 5.55 26.75 
1918 “ 6.06 to $5.75 32.00 
1917.. 5.05 38.75 
1916.. 3.55 18.13 
1915. 2.80 12.50 
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is in excess of the demand which exists at present for it. 

Consumers of Bessemer ore have complained that 
they were handicapped by the higher ore prices in 
meeting competition with makers of open-hearth steel. 
Having two differentials of iron content was rather 
confusing and made it difficult for a consumer to com- 
pare the two grades on the basis of the same iron 
guarantee. Now the prices themselves show the actual 
differential. Some sales of Bessemer ore in long time 
contracts have been made on the non-Bessemer basis 
during the past year or two. 


High Phosphorus Ore Cut Less 


The demand for high phosphorus foundry ore has 
increased materially in the past few years and with 
the change in ownership of ore properties due to con- 
solidations the amount of this grade of ore available 
for the market has been reduced. Consequently in 
naming the new prices it was decided not to cut this 
ore quite as much as non-Bessemer ores. The reduc- 
tion being only 40c., there is left a differential of 10c. 
between this grade and Mesabi non-Bessemer. 

With the sharp cut in prices it is not expected that 
there will be any such shading of the regular market 
quotations this year as was seen last year. No reduc- 
tion in mining costs is expected and mining companies 
will have to figure on highest efficiency in operations 
and narrow margins of profit. It is regarded probable 
that because of the high costs some mines will be un- 
able to operate with profit under present ore prices. 
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Wage Reduction Not Expected 


No marked reduction in the cost of producing ore can 
be made without cutting wages and any change in 
wages is regarded as improbable and was not contem- 
plated in fixing the new prices. Independent mining 
companies as a rule follow the Steel Corporation in 
adjusting wage scales. It also seems improbable that 
there will be any reduction in the vessel rates on ore, 
as the Lake transportation companies did not have a 
satisfactory year in 1924 with the ore rates that pre- 
vailed. With little likelihood of there being any reduc- 
tion in mining and transportation costs, some of the 
leading ore firms are keenly disappointed with the cut 
in ore prices. Some mines lost money last year with 
prices 50c. higher than the new base price, and it is 
expected that some of the higher cost mines that could 
not make money last year will not operate this year. 


Ore Sales in Small Lots 


While a number of open market ore sales have been 
made, they have been mostly in small lots and a brisk 
buying movement is not looked for. The Ford Motor 
Co., which inquired for 160,000 tons, is understood to 
have purchased all or a greater part of this amount. 
One open market inquiry is pending for 150,000 tons. 
About the only satisfaction that some of the ore people 
are getting out of the situation is that they expect the 
ore movement to be considerably heavier than last year. 
The present estimates are that shipments will be some- 
what over 50,000,000 tons. 





Chairman Gary Gives Views on Business 


Reads Reports from Subsidiary Companies, Showing Con- 
ditions, as a Rule, Improving—Reduction of 
Wages of Miners Not Probable 


UDGE Elbert H. Gary, chairman United States 
4) sie Corporation, talked to representatives of the 
- press Tuesday afternoon in regard to business con- 
ditions. From reports of sales managers of different 
subsidiaries he read statements as to sales,. shipments 
and prices. The reports were dated April 4. 

The Carnegie Steel Co. reported shipments holding 
up well and more confidence prevailing, with outlook 
for fair business. 

The Illinois Steel Co. reported satisfactory sales 
and specifications with shipments exceeding expecta- 
tions and making a new record last month. There 
were no important deviations in price since February. 
The National Tube Co. reported the outlook bright, the 
only unfavorable factor being pessimistic talk among 
jobbers. The American Steel & Wire Co. reported 
prices somewhat unsteady. Buyers, realizing that 
prompt service can be had, are placing orders con- 
servatively. Sales by customers were in good volume, 
but the company’s sales were not very active. 

The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. stated that it 
could report no improvement in sheets, while in tin 
plate conditions are favorable. Shipments of tin plate 
for the first quarter of 1925 were 19 per cent higher 
than for the same period in 1924. 

The Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co, reported 
operations at 100 per cent with prospects good. The 
American Bridge Co. reported keen competition, with 
prices low and erratic. 

The United States Steel Products Co. reported that 
the reaction from the buying movement on the Pacific 
Coast, which became evident several weeks ago, still 
continues, with prices irregular and weak. Improve- 





ment in business is, however, expected soon. Business 


with Mexico is increasing and that with Brazil falling 
off. Demand from Cuba continues active. 


Wages of Iron Ore Miners 


In response to a question as to whether wages of 
ore miners would be reduced as a result of reduction in 
ore prices, Judge Gary said: “I can answer you only 
evasively; that is, I can tell you what I think will hap- 
pen as to our company. I believe it will not reduce 
wages unless compelled to do so by business conditions. 
You know it takes more than a little recession in busi- 
ness to compel us to reduce wages.” 

Judge Gary said that he did not often go to Wash- 
ington, was not intimately acquainted with any of the 
high officials, but believed that congressmen, as a rule, 
are fair-minded and intend to do what is best for the 
interests of the country. “There is,” he said, “much 
reason to be grateful, especially for the Administration 


at Washington, which I believe to be the best since that 
of Lincoln.” 


Recent Recession in Business 


here has been a considerable recession in the steel 


business during the past 30 days,” said Judge Gary. 
“It seems to me to be natural, 


. and therefore not sur- 
prising. 


ri As all well-advised people know, business con- 
ditions about a year ago now, or a little later, were 
very poor in this locality; and that applied to the steel 
industry. That was, partly at least, because of agita- 
tion and disagreements in Congress—disagreements be- 
tween the different factions and disagreements between 
the majority and the President. The business public 
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had a feeling of anxiety and uncertainty concerning 
the future. 

“As it became evident to large numbers. and perhaps 
the majority, that the approaching National election 
would be favorable to business, the situation improved 
And when finally in November the results were an- 
nounced, there was a very enthusiastic and somewhat 
impulsive progression in business activities. Conse- 
quently, in some lines at least, the speed was too rapid. 


Words of Warning Last Year 


“As you will remember, some of us uttered words 
of warning during the late fall and early winter against 
inflation of any kind, with the statement that it might 
result in a sudden and unreasonable check. I think 
that has happened; and I think also that the present 
depression, although not great, is more than it need 
have been if we take into consideration the funda- 
mental conditions of the country and the opportunities 
for success. 

“Then, in addition to that, in some lines, at least, 
of industry, because of the very prosperous condit‘ons 
industrialists indulged in rapid increases in producing 
capacity, so that the purchasing public found by expe- 
rience that however imperative the demand for products 
might be it could be promptly supp‘ied and that it was 
not necessary to buy for a long time in advance of the 
proposed uses. That has had some effect in producing 
what I hope is a temporary modification of a disposition 
to develop, extend and utilize the producing facilities 
of the country. 

Present Bookings 


“Our bookings at the present time, al) in all, are 
about three-fifths of our present producing capacity. 
Conditions, as you see by reports, are now improving 
to some extent. It is only stating an acknowledged, 
well recognized fact that the fundamental conditions of 
this country are the best, all in all, they have been at 
any time in the business history of this country. I 
would not undertake to talk to you gentlemen about 
business which affects all industrial lines. While I 
try to keep pretty well informed in regard to them, I 
devote my particular attention to the iron and steel 
industry, and I think you gentlemen know as much 
about the general situation as I do, and some of ‘you 
much more. 

“The reason why, in the iron and steel industry just 
at present, the demand is not better than it is and fully 
up to the producing capacity, is that the producing 
capacity of this country is very large, has been rapidly 
increasing during the last few years and at present is 
somewhat greater than the demand. That results in 
competition between the producers being keener, the 
average manufacturer believing apparently that if he 
can succeed, by hook or crook—by that I mean by 
greater energy and lower prices—in securing an order 


Chairman Topping on Steel Outlook 


John A. Topping, chairman Republic Iron & Steel 
Co., at the annual meeting of the company, held April 
8, referred to the situation in iron and steel in part as 


follows: 

At present, the iron and steel markets are quiet, al 
though there is a fair volume of business moving, and our 
plants are operating at about 75 per cent of capacity. The 
lull in demand is temporary and improvement is near at 
hand. The farmer, one of our best customers, has not 


been purchasing his normal wants during recent years, 
owing to adverse agricultural conditions. An accumulated 
demand should soon be released, due to the farmer's in- 


creased purchasing power Should average crops be har- 
vested this year, further betterment should be realized 
In fact, general demand for iron and steel should show 
some improvement over last vear, as fundamental business 


conditions have improved 
As to prices, they are low as compared with the first 
quarter of 1924, but show some improvement as against 


prices which prevailed during the last quarter of that year 
Our cost of production however, has been materially 
duced through the introduction of labor-saving devices and 


improved processes. 
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which naturally belongs to a competitor, he has been 
successful, overlooking the fact that tomorrow or the 
next day his competitor will do the same thing in 
regard to his business, and in the long run everyone will 
average up about the same percentage of business, but 
at a reduced percentage of profit. The prices at the 
present time are lower than they ought to be; too low 
to permit many of the manufacturers to realize a 
profit. Of course, that is rather unhealthy. That con- 
dition ought not to exist. 


High Rates for Labor 


“The reason why profits are not larger in relation 
to costs is, in many places and at many works at least, 
because of the high rates paid for labor. I have noth- 
ing to say against high rates for labor. On the con- 
trary, I favor them and always have favored them. 
For approval of that I would only refer to our record, 
with which you are thoroughly familiar. The wage 
rates of labor have to be h‘gh compared with the long 
past, because of the high cost of living. I am not 
going to discuss that very much, but I deem it appro- 
priate to say that the high costs of living largely result 
from the high cost of labor in the production of some 
of the things which the laboring individual has to pay 
for. For instance: The rates of compensation for many 
of those who are connected with trades are, to my mind, 
extortionate, I think the painters, the plasterers, the 
bricklayers, and generally those who are connected with 
the construction of improvements, ranging from $10 to 
$15 or $20 a day, are altogether too large. The causes 
for that need not be discussed now and would not per- 
haps be appropriate. It is easy to see, however, that 
when building is as extensive as it is at the present 
time in order to take care of the demand for occupa- 
tion, the rents charged must be so large as to make it 
burdensome for the average tenant, including the large 
majority of the working people—unreasonably, if not 
extortionately, high—and therefore that extra cost for 
constructing the improvement and to the tenant for 
occupancy, must be passed along by the one who pays 
for that rental to his or her employer, whoever or 
wherever that may be, and that is a tendency to increase 
the general cost of living. I have only given one 
illustration. You gentlemen are better able to extend 
that. Anyhow, you have more time to do it than I 
have.” 

In conclusion, he said that if crops are as good as 
they promise; if there is no special session of Congress, 
and if when Congress does meet it acts for the best 
interests of the country; if banks are reasonably con- 
servative and keep rates of interest reasonably low; if 
there is no epidemic of any kind in business or other- 
wise, and if business men take advantage of their 
opportunities, there will be no cause for fear as to 
prosperity. 


As to earnings, no definite statement can be made until 
our first quarter's report is ready for publication, but 
enough information is at hand to warrant the statement, 
that earnings to date are averaging a rate substantially 
in excess of the average for last year 


Locomotive Shipments Increase Slightly 


WASHINGTON, April 7.—March shipments of rail- 
road locomotives, from the principal) manufacturing 
plants, based on reports received by the Department 
of Commerce from the individual establishments, to- 
taled 109 locomotives, as compared with 85 in Febru- 
ary, and 132 in March, 1924. The table gives the ship- 
ments and unfilled orders of locomotives for the first 
three months of each of the past three years. 


Unfilled Orders, 


Shipments End of Month 
ites astngeenaeesitidicintiain 


pment ee eats “~ 

1925 1924 1922 1925 1924 1923 

January 90 151 229 407 376 1,788 

February 85 99 207 397 499 2,220 

March . ee 132 282 447 534 2,316 
Total . 864 382 716 
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Wire Rope Made to Resist Unstranding 


Wire rope, known as Tru-lay, in which the wires 
and strands are “preformed” to the exact shape neces- 
sary to fit correctly in the completed product, has been 
placed on the market by the American Cable Co., 105 
Hudson Street, New York. An important character- 
istic claimed for this product, which is available in 
Lang and regular lays up to 1 in. in diameter, is that 
it resists unstranding and can be cut for splicing and 
otherwise handled without the necessity of seizing the 
ends. Broken wires lie flat and outer wires do not fray 
out of the rope body. The preformed principle fa- 


« 





Tru-lay Rope With Threaded Fitting and an Example 

of a Multiple Tru-loc Fitting Are Shown Above. In 

the lower view the fitting is split open to show how the 
metal grips the strands and wires 


cilitates the splicing and handling of Lang-lay rope, 
which has advantages over regular lay for certain 
sheave and drum work. 

Special fittings known as Tru-loc and intended to 
make available practically the entire strength of the 
new rope have also been developed by the company. 
These fittings, some uses of which may be noted from 
the accompanying illustrations, permit the use of 
turnbuckles, shackles and other equipment used with 
rods and chains. A steel sleeve is slipped over the 
unseized end of the rope, and then placed in a special 
press and made to “flow” down upon the rope until 
it grips the wire and strands, as shown in the illustra- 
tion of the split fitting. The sleeves, which may be of 
various lengths, can be threaded and equipped with 
heads of various types for wrenches, or furnished with 
eyes or hooks. The fitting is said to be lighter and less 
bulky and more dependable because of the greater 
equalization of load on the wires and strands. 


Light Pneumatic Drill for Wood Boring 


A reversible pneumatic drill weighing 15 lb. and 
intended for boring holes up to 1 in. in diameter in 


Portable Electric 

Drill for Wood 

Boring Work. 

Renewable cyl- 

inders are a fea- 

ture. The weight 
is 15 Ib. 





wood has been added to the line of the Ingersoll-Rand 
Co., 11 Broadway, New York. } 
The machine is designated as the size DD and in 
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construction is similar to the company’s other three- 
cylinder drills. Features include a special three- 
cylinder motor; aluminum case with steel bushings 
cast in place in all the bearing holes and the throttle 
hole; renewable crankpin sleeve; and cast-iron cyl- 
inders which are interchangeable and may be con- 
veniently removed. The rotating parts of the motor 
are accurately balanced to eliminate vibration and 
reduce wear. A spade handle and bit chuck are 
standard, although a breast plate or feed screw may 
be substituted, and a drill chuck may be used in place 
of the bit chuck. The average working speed is 705 
r.pm. The length of feed, with feed screw, is 2% in. 
The length overall, equipped as illustrated, is 15 in. 
and the distance from side to center of spindle is 
1 9/16 in. 


Compressor with Fly-Wheel Type Syn- 
chronous Motor Drive 


Air compressors driven by direct-connected “fly- 
wheel type” synchonous motors and available in sizes 
ranging from 139 to 1000 cu. ft. displacement, for 100 
to 125 lb. discharge pressure, have been added to the 
line of the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., 6 East Forty- 
fourth Street, New York. 

The fly-wheel type synchronous motor employed is 
designed with the rotating element outside of the 
stator, and with the stator mounted in a support bolted 
to the compressor frame. The cradle support is bored 
concentric with the compressor bearing to assure 
proper alinement of the stator and a uniform air gap 
when assembled. The rotor has the appearance of the 
usual flywheel. Its face is crowned to permit of belt 
driving an exciter or other auxiliary, and on the inner 
surface of the rim are mounted the poles, which add 
to the fly-wheel effect. 

The air gap in this motor is relatively small, and 
in order to assure a uniform gap the stator has been 
designed so that the magnetic pull is upward, relieving 
the bearings of excessive downward pressure and giv- 





Fly-Wheel Type Synchronous 
pressor. Sizes 


' Motor Driven Com- 
having a displacement ranging from 139 
to 1000 cu. ft. are available 


ing, in effect, a floating rotor. In addition the main 
bearings of the compressor are fitted with removable 


bu shing which may be ony enient] re la oon 
Ss Ss V .< : 1 y p 
as wear 1s noticed. 


With this construction it is cl 
and the cost of the motor have b 
fly-wheel effect for steady and 
been obtained, and a uniform 
secured. The floor space oce 
than if belted to a line sh 
cent less than rex 
machine is desig 


aimed that the weight 
een reduced; sufficient 
smooth operation has 
correct air gap has been 
upied is said to be less 
aft and from 30 to 75 per 
juired for short belt motor drive. The 
nated as the class N-SE compressor. 
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According to A. E. 


2 Adams : ’ 
National Bank, Young me, preaident of the. Filme 


y stown, and a director of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 1925 promises to be a 


year of fair business at small profits. “We are not 
yet fully adjusted from the war and postwar anya 
now —_ Mr. Adams, “and until we get to the point 
— pro uction capacity and consumption are some- 
yhat equally balanced, there wil] be lulls from ti 

time such as we are now experiencing.” oe 
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Uniform Blow Spring Presses 


The spring presses shown in the accompanying illus- 
trations have been developed by the Taylor & Fenn Co., 
Hartford, for increased production in such work as 
staking, riveting, piercing, stamping, embossing and 
similar operations. A smaller machine, arranged for 
bench mounting, is also offered. 

These machines differ from the kick press in that 
the blow delivered is governed entirely by the tension 
of the spring, a method claimed to provide a positive 
uniform blow. The blow may be quickly regulated 
from a few pounds up to 150 )}b., and when adjusted 
for a given blow the machine will continue to strike 
that blow regardless of variation in the thickness of 
the work or the effort exerted by the operator. Ease 





The Single Action Spring 

Press Is Shown at the 

{ Left and the Double Ac- 

tion Machine, Above 

Positive and uniform 
blow is a feature 


Mupeneueenanen sens seteecstionnneerremryoeanrenieset 


of operation and the elimination of jar at the end of the 
stroke are features. 

The press shown at the left, designated as No. 1, 
is of single action type, and although regularly 
equipped with one 75 lb. spring it may be provided 
with two springs if desired. It is operated by a move- 
ment of the foot treadle, which first adds tension to the 
spring, then withdraws the latch and releases the ram. 
The latter is then driven down by a quick contraction 
of the spring. The force of the blow is governed by the 
adjustment of the spring tension and by changing the 
length of stroke. The return movement of the foot 
treadle, which is counter-balanced, lifts the ram to its 
initial position, where it is locked in place. The stroke 
is changed by adjusting the screw in the latch link, and 
when once adjusted the force of the blow remains 
constant. 

The No. 11 press, shown at the right, is of double- 
action type. In principle it is similar to the No. 1 ma- 
chine, but has a sleeve outside the hammer on the end 
of which is fitted with a hold-down pad. This is for 
holding two or more pieces together while staking, 
riveting, embossing and other operations. The pressure 
is adjustable. The work being covered by the hold- 
down pad before the ram is released is stressed as pro- 
viding a safety feature, and it is claimed that on 
many operations production may be doubled, and as 
each blow is uniform the necessity for inspection is 
eliminated. The tools and hold-down pad may be 
changed conveniently. 

In both machines the stroke is adjustable from % to 
3% in. The maximum distance bed to ram is 7% in. 
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and the depth of throat is 4 in. The working surface of 
the bed is 5 x 9% in. and the hole in the bed is 2 in. 
The net weight of the smaller and larger machines is 
410 and 435 Ib. net, respectively. The floor space occu- 
pied is 24 x 34 in. 

The bench machine, designated as the No. 0 uniform 
blow safety press, is for use in the manufacture of 
electrical devices, jewelry, cutlery, hardware, etc. The 
stroke may be set at any length from % to 2% in. The 
force of the spring regularly furnished is 30 Ib., but 
springs to give from 15 to 50 Ib. are available. A hold- 
down is provided for the work. 


Air-Operated Double-End Threading Machine 


Air control is a feature of the double-end machine 
here illustrated, which is intended for the automatic 
threading, reaming, chamfering and drilling of pipe 
nipples, studs, piston pins, bushings and similar work, 
both ends being machined simultaneously. ’ 

The chucking and holding of the work and the 
movement of the tool-carrying spindles is accomplished 
by means of air, these operations being actuated by 
pneumatic cylinders which are controlled by a series 
of cam-actuated valves. The cams may be adjusted to 
permit of varying the amount of air admitted and ex- 
hausted from the cylinders, which provides flexible 
control of the speed of the chucks and spindles. -The 
movement of the various parts is under one control 
and all are geared together. The machine performs all 
operations automatically and ejects the finished pieces. 
Feeding of the hopper being all that is required of 
the operator, one operator can handle two or three 
machines, which is stressed as materially reducing 
labor cost. 

When the hopper is loaded the pieces roll down a 
chute, which is adjustable for length and height. 
Fingers at the bottom of the chute pick up the piece 
and carry it between the chucks, where it is held until 
the air cylinders advance the chucks. The tool-spindles 
then come forward, machine the piece and then reverse. 
In the meantime another piece has rolled down in the 
chuck and the fingers pick it up and place it in position 
for machining. The lengths of movement of the 
spindles and chucks is determined by air control. By 
permitting the air to escape from the exhaust side of 
the cylinder, a cushioning effect for the tools is ob- 
tained. 

The capacity of the machine which has been placed 
on the market recently by the Murchey Machine & Tool 
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Air-Controlled Double-End Machine for Threading, 

Reaming, Chamfering and Drilling Operations on Both 

Ends of Pipe Nipples, Studs and Similar Parts. Oper- 
ation is entirely automatic 


fe epecamannten 





SMe nent Coo erennen eens 





Co., Detroit, is for work from % to 2 in. in diameter 
and 3 to 9 in. long. Threads up to 1 in. long can be cut, 
The floor space occupied is 22 x 94 in. and the net 
weight of the machine 2000 Jb. 
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MARCH IRON OUTPUT 


Net Loss of 9 Furnaces—10 Shut Down 
and Only One Blown In 


Daily Production Rate Slightly in Excess of 


February 


Final figures for March show that blast furnaces 
were operating at a very high rate, bringing the daily 
output slightly above that of February. March pro- 
duction at 114,975 tons per day was only 184 tons 
larger than the February rate. The net loss of 9 
furnaces, most of them shut down in the last week, 
indicates a slowing down of operations. 

The production of coke pig iron for the 31 days in 
March amounted to 3,564,247 gross tons, or 114,975 tons 
per day, as compared with 3,214,143 tons, or 114,791 
tons per day, for the 28 days of February. The March 
daily rate is the largest since the war. 

There were 10 furnaces blown out or banked and 
only one blown in, bringing the number of furnaces 
active on April 1 to 245. The estimated daily capacity 
of these 245 stacks on April 1 was 112,380 tons, com- 
pared with 115,700 tons per day for the 254 furnaces 
active on March 1. 


Furnaces In and Out 


During the month of March only one furnace was 
blown in, No. 3 River furnace of the McKinney Steel Co. 
in northern Ohio. 

Among the furnaces blown out or banked during 
March were the following: Nos. 3 and 4 Susquehanna 
furnaces in the Buffalo district, New York; No. 2 
Swede furnace in the Schuylkill Valley; one Carrie 
furnace of the Carnegie Steel Co. in the Pittsburgh 
district; Tod furnace of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. and No. 3 Haselton furnace of the Republic Iron 
& Steel Co. in the Mahoning Valley; one Central fur- 
nace of the American Steel & Wire Co. in northern 
Ohio; No. 1 Joliet furnace of the Illinois Steel Co. in 
the Chicago district and No. 2 Bessemer furnace of the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. in Alabama. 
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Daily Average Production of Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron in 
the United States by Months Since Jan. 1, 1919—Gross Tons 











1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
Jan. 106.525 97.264 77.945 53,063 104,181 97,384 108,720 
Feb. 105,006 102,720 69,187 68.214 106.935 106,026 114,791 
Mar. 99,685 108.900 61,468 65,675 113,673 111,809 114,975 
Apr. 82,607 91.327 389.768 69,070 118,324 107,781 ..... 
May 68.002 96,312 39,394 74,409 124.764 84.358  ..... 
June 70,495 101,451 35,494 78,701 122,548 67,541 ..... 
July 78,840 98,931 27.889 77,592 118,656 57,577 ..... 
Aug. 88,496 101,529 30,780 68.586 111,274 60,875  ..... 
Sept. 82.932 104,310 32.850 67,791 104,184 68,442  ..... 
Oct. 60,115 106,212 40.215 85,092 101,586 79,907  ..... 
Nov. 79.745 97.830 47,183 94.990 96.476 838,656 ..... 
Dec. 84,944 87,222 53,196 99,577 94,225 95,539 «..... 
Year 83,789 99,482 45,325 73,645 109,713 85,075 ..... 
Ser trees meme remenes 11 oepenevennvenguverevovevenennecnereeneensneevennennensrrerseeses sees: 
Production of Steel Companies—Gross Tons 
Spiegeleisen and 
ee eee 
--Total Production t————19 24-19 25, 
1924 1925 Fe-Mn_ Spiegel Fe-Mn Spiegel 
Jan. 2,274,005 2.692.537 20,735 7,948 23,578 5,418 
Feb. 2'410,658 2,539,785 22,405 9870 18,184 4910 
Mar. ... 2,674,565 2,812,995 22,351 13,796 20,062 5,449 
Apr. if Rs 23,580 Se seaea |, ema ere 
ee cow RIOR Set vends 14,993 9,336 
. Pere. 20,049 Pe c.ees wee 
% year.13,256,826 ..... 124,113 54,595 
July ... 3,843,952 14,367 15,328 
Aug. ... 1,413,314 10,718 8,010 
Bemt. 1. Tees. swwanas 13,263 5,033 
Oct. 1,858,502 7.0 ROE lees 
Nov. eee wesaee 13,448 8,835 
Dec. Reet nen assure 21,220 ae ethwre bake 





Year. . 23,656,981 S04 008 200.388 nana’. i ines 





*Includes output of merchant furnaces. 
+Ferromanganese and Spiegeleisen included 
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of Coke Blast Furnaces 


-—April 1— ;-—March 1— 
In Capacity In 


Location of 
Furnaces 
New York: 
Buffalo 
Other New 
New 
Pennsylvania: 
Lehigh Valley 
Spiegel 
Schuylkill Valley 


York. 


Jersey 


Lower Susquehanna. . 


Ferromanganese 
Lebanon Valley 

Ferromanganese 
Pittsburgh 


Shenango Valley 
Western Pa. 


Ferro and spiegel.. 


MaryiaMG cos ccesvccs 
Ferromanganese 
Wheeling District 
Ohio: 
Mahoning Valley 


District. . 
Ferro and spiegel. . 


Total 


Stacks Blast 


—_ — 
wm ro 


a) 


one-one 


nom 


~ 
> = 


Central and Northern 25 


Southern 
Illinois and 
Mich., Wis. 
Colo., Mo. 
The South: 


Vit os.as : 
Fer romanganes se 
Kentucky 
Alabama ........ 
Ferromanganese 
Tennessee . ‘ace 


Total 


Indiana... 
and Minn.. 
and Utah... 


per 


Day 


14 6,290 16 


1 535 1 
Pay eee 0 
6 2,455 6 
1 175 1 
7 2,520 Ss 
3 1,200 3 
1 70 1 
1 215 1 
0 ° 0 
48 24,180 49 
2 360 2 
12 5,260 12 
11 4,850 11 
©. . heme 0 
5 2,165 5 
1 100 1 
10 4,590 10 
20 10,650 22 
18 10,180 18 
4 1,280 4 
38 21,800 39 
7 2,930 8 
; 1,260 3 
2 340 2 
l 85 1 
2 700 2 
24 7,875 25 
1 95 1 
2 220 2 


245 112,380 





254 





Active on April 1 and March 1 and Total Number 


Capacity 


Blast per Day 


6,935 
455 


115,700 
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Pig Tron Production by Districts, Gross Tons 


New York 
New Jersey ....... 
Lehigh Valley ..... 
Schuylkill Valley 
Lower Susquehanna 
and Lebanon Val- 
EPO TET CY 
Pittsburgh district. . 
Shenango Valley.... 
Western Pa. ...... 
Maryland, Virginia 
and Kentucky.... 
Wheeling district... 
Mahoning Valley... 
Central and North- 
GFR CORIO .occvccs 
Southern Ohio .... 
Illinois and Indiana 


Mich., Minn., Mo., 
Wis., Colo. and 
apr 

0S ae 

Tennessee ......... 

Total 


Production of Coke and Ant 
by Months, Beginnin 








Ja 
(31 days) (28 days) (31 yn (31 ay 


March Feb. 
217,038 207,012 
81,610 72,616 
86,622 82,104 
46,580 36,609 
785,487 709,709 
163,222 142,088 
150,571 130,175 
102,205 76,978 
142,323 136,237 
339,160 316,679 
815,802 292,109 
39,804 42,601 
703,000 622,987 
130,128 115,315 
253,820 224,679 

6,875 6,245 

3,564,247 3,214,148 





205,203 
79,155 
88,522 


40,816 
754,675 
160,128 
143,502 


81,614 
141,546 
329,757 


318,872 
46,732 
620,574 


120,892 
231,465 
6,883 


182,742 
78,909 
70,843 


39,761 
638,237 
120,803 
140,027 


84,349 
120,185 
300,629 


298,951 
37,326 
502,805 


108,717 
230.760 
6,658 


———_—_ 


2,961,702 


CO hal 





hracite Pig Iron in United States 


1925 


3,370,336 
3,214,143 
3,564,247 


eeenee 
eeeeeeee 


ee 


g Jan. 1, 1921—Gross Tons 
1921 1922 1923 1924 
Jan. ... 2,416,292 1,644,951 3,229.60 
Feb. ... 1,937,257 1,629'991 2'994°187 s'o7a'yey 
Mar. 1,595,522 2'035:920 3'593'868 3466 086 
Apr. 1,193,041 2.072.114 3.549.736 3'233'428 
May ... 1,221,221 2.306.679 3'867.694 2615110 
June ... 1,064,833 2'361/028 316761445 2'026201 
% year. 9,428,166 12,050,683 20,841,534 17,.484.492 
July 864,555 2,405,365 3 678.33 
Aug. ... 954,193 1,816,170 8,449,498 Lest 48 
+++ _ 985,529 2'033'720  3'195'5 2'05 
Oct. 1,246,676 2'637'844 35148 Ihe oat 124 
ov. 1,415,481 2,849,703 2'894'995 9°509'673 
Dec. 1,649,086 3,086,898 21920982 9'961'702 
Year*. 16,543,686 26,880,383 40,059,808 31,108,302 
*These totals d ) 
production of his rom wae areal alii 


Daily Rate 


March, 
April 
May 

June 


a eee 
SS. no oe» 
September 
October ..... 
November 
December .. 
January, 1925 
February 
March 


1924 


of Pig Ir 


‘Tee UnLIwON NEN hee venneN HEN D4: 001 U4 HV PHONETOID LE PEROR EEN HNOMeeTOR EDEEE HERE |: 


on 


Steel Works 


86,276 
82 101 
62.176 
50,237 
43,353 
45,591 
50,312 
59,952 
63,230 
76,682 
86,856 
90,707 
90,741 


Merchant 
25,533 
25,680 
22,182 
17,304 
14,224 
15,284 
18,130 
19,955 
20,426 
18,857 
21,864 
24,084 
24,234 


The 1924 





Production by Months—Gross Tons 


Total 


111,809 
107,781 
84,358 
67,541 


57,577 
60,875 
68,442 
79,907 
83,656 
95,539 
108,720 
114,791 
114,975 
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Pig Iiuu Production a Little Higher in March 
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TJ BEORETICAL needs of the country in pig iron, 

about 97,950 tons per day in January, 1924, in- 
creased to 100,475 tons in March, 1925. Actual pro- 
duction was deficient or in excess as shown by the 
length of the bars on either side of the vertical line. 
A bar length of 1 in. is equivalent to 25,000 tons. 


February needs, 100,295 tons a day; production, 
114,791; excess of production, 14,496. 

arch need, 100,475 tons a day; 
114,975; excess of production, 14,500. 


production 


Deficiency Excess 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Marcb 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 


1924 


Nov. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
March 


1925 
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February; the Price a Little Lowey 


Slight Increase in Operations in the a 
Mahoning Valley 


YOUNGSTOWN, April 7—Operating schedules of iron 
and steel properties in the Mahoning Valley show mod- 
erate acceleration this week. The Republic Iron & 
Steel Co. and the Sharon Steel Hoop Co. have each 
added an open-hearth furnace, for a total of 52 active 
units, of the 67 independent and Steel Corporation open ; 
hearths in the district.- All four Bessemer plants in 8 
this area are in action, but at a retarded rate. Average 1 
steel ingot output is around 80 per cent. 
In the Valley, 18 of 22 blast furnaces operated by 
steel-making interests are in action, and little or no 
iron is being accumulated, the situation indicating con- 
sumption of hot metal at a rate about equal to pro 
duction. 
Schedules show a gain of two sheet mills, from 87 
to 89 active units. There is little deviation in the pro- 
duction rate of other finishing departments of the pri- 
mary industry. The Republic company is operating 
three light bar mills against five last week. 
Under pressure of increasing spring demand for 
deliveries, production of fabricators, such as the Trus- 
con Steel Co., General Fireproofing Co. and Young» 
town Pressed Steel Co., is approaching normal. 


In the Chicago district, the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. is operating six of nine blast furnaces. One 
of the idle stacks is an obsolete unit which will likely 
never be operated again. : 
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LOWER ORE A FACTOR 


Changes in Steel Output and Prices Show 
an Orderly Recession 


Heavy Deliveries in March, the Peak Month 
Gains at Automobile and Implement 


Plants 


In both output and prices the change in the 
steel industry is proceeding more gradually than 
was predicted only recently. The week has brought 
a 50-cent reduction in the price of Lake iron ore 
and further declines in pig iron and scrap, but a 
number of finished steel producers have had better 
bookings than their average in March. Generally 
new orders are quite below shipments. 

The recession is more orderly thus far than 
last year’s. March production held up better than 
was commonly supposed. The steel ingot statis- 
tics gathered this week are expected to show an 
increase in daily rate over February, though April 
already is bringing some curtailment. 

Complete pig iron figures for March are 3,- 
564,247 tons, or 114,975 tons a day, against 3,- 
214,143 tons in February, or 114,791 tons a day. 
Late in March several furnaces went out, the net 
loss for the month being nine. On April 1 the 245 
active furnaces had a daily capacity of 112,380 
tons a day, against 115,700 tons a day for 254 fur- 
naces on March 1, a decrease of 3320 tons in the 
daily rate. 

The low prices at which the first 1925 sales of 
Lake iron ore were made last Saturday—the lowest 
since 1916—were a surprise outside the ore trade 
itself. Non-Bessemer ores went at $4.25 for Mesabi 
ore, a 50-cent reduction from the 1924 price, which 
was 80c. below that of 1923. Bessemer ores will 
sell at 61c. to 7lc. less than last year’s basis. 

The Ford Motor Co. has bought most of the 
160,000 tons of ore it asked for, and one 150,000- 
ton inquiry is pending, but a brisk buying move- 
ment is not expected. 

High cost Lake Superior mines will not be run 
this year. Reduction of miners’ wages is not now 
expected. The Steel Corporation plans no cut, and 
its policy on wages is generally followed by mer- 
chant iron mines. 

In finished steel the size of stocks in consumers’ 
and jobbers’ hands is the factor of most immedi- 
ate influence. The heavy deliveries of March, all 
the large producers in the Chicago district making 
new high records in output and shipments, point 
to an interval of digestion just ahead. 

Meanwhile, the tendency of prices continues in 
buyers’ favor. One item of the past week is the 
extension of the 2c. bar price by some producers, 
on deliveries carried over from first quarter into 
the second quarter. In the Cleveland district the 


weakening of plates to a definite basis of 2c. is re- 
ported. 

New business in wire products has fallen off in 
view of the stocks accumulated at the prices of 
the last quarter of 1924. The New York Central 
Lines bought largely of wire nails at $2.75. 
implement manufacturers 


Tractor and farm 
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Iron and Steel Markets 


AULA 


have increased their production in a number of 
cases. Implement exports are on an unusually large 
scale, especially to South America and South 
Africa. 

Automobile output also is gaining and two im- 
portant producers, apart from the two leaders, 
have broken their records. 

Railroad cars ordered in the week, including in- 
dustrial purchases, numbered 4200. The Southern 
Pacific contributed 3400. 

Bookings of fabricated steel for sizable build- 
ings and bridges call for 21,000 tons, or slightly 
more than for the preceding week. About 40 per 
cent was for public work, 30 per cent for business 
and industrial buildings and 12 per cent for the 
railroads. No less than 42,000 tons was put under 
inquiry, twice the weekly average in March. 

Diminished outside buying of rails by Japan 
is suggested by the taking by the Imperial Steel 
Works of an order for 16,000 tons of 100-lb. rails 
for Manchuria. 

Coming upon an already weak pig iron market 
the news of the reduction of ore prices had a de- 
pressing effect. At Pittsburgh quotations are 
down at least 50c., while in other districts, particu- 
larly Philadelphia and Chicago, recent prices are 
being maintained with difficulty. Decided weakness 
has developed at Buffalo. Tennessee iron is being 
sold freely on a basis of $18.50, Birmingham. Ger- 
man iron is now a factor in- the New England 
market. 

The downward movement of old material has not 
been checked. At Chicago a steel company bought 
20,000 tons of heavy melting steel scrap at $15.50, 
a drop of 50c. from the previous price. At Pitts- 
burgh as low as $17 was done, as against $22.50 
at the first of the year. 

For the second time Detroit has rejected all 
bids covering 13,000 tons of cast iron pipe, on 7000 
tons of which French prices were lowest. 

Pig iron has fallen to $21.29 from $21.54 last 
week, according to THE IRON AGE composite price. 
This is $1.30 below the level of one year ago, but 
2 above that of early November. 





Pittsburgh 


Readjustment Proceeding in an Orderly Way 


Pig Iron Reduced 
PITTSBURGH, April 7.—The 


market from its position early in the year of activity 
and strength continues, but on all sides it is admitted 
to be a very orderly one. With the exception of sheets 
in which there is a continued anxiety on the part of 
producers for business, decreasing demand is “a ac- 
companied by very frequent application of the knife to 
prices and it is a report by several producers that 
incoming business in the past week has gained ap- 
preciably as compared with the two precedin cae 
In wire products alone is the report of an cee loss in 
business and that is not surprising in view of the fact 
that the shipments over the past three month _ 

been extremely heavy and the spring has nee a 


gressed far enough f m 

é or the really good i 
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retreat in the _ steel 
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Advances Over the Previous Weck in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 
At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery 


Apr. 7, Mar. 31, Mar. 10, Apr. 8, 
1925 1925 1925 i924 


$24.26 $: 


Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton: 
No. 2X, Philadelphiat 


$23.26 26 





No. 2, Valley Furnace}. 20.50 21.00 21.00 22.00 
No, 2, Southern, Cin’tit. 24.05 24.05 24.05 26.55 
No. 2, Birmingham, Ala.t.. 20.00 20.00 20.00 22.50 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago* 23.00 23.00 24.00 24.50 
Basic, del’d, eastern Pa... 22.75 22.75 23.75 21.50 
Basic, Valley furnace...* 20.50 21.00 21.50 21.75 
Vailey Bessemer del. P’gh. 23.26 23.76 24.26 24.76 
Malleable, Chicago* .... 23.00 23.00 24.00 24.50 
Malleable, Valley ..... 21.00 21.50 21.50 22.50 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh. . 21.76 22.26 22.26 23.76 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago. 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.15 
Ferromanganese, furnace..115.00 115.00 115.00 107.50 


Rails, Billets, Etc., Per Gross Ton 


O.-h. rails, heavy, at mill.$43.00 $43.00 $43.00 $43.00 
Bess. billets, Pittsburgh... 35.50 35.50 37.00 40.00 
O.-h. billets, Pittsburgh... 35.50 35.50 38.00 40.00 
O.-h. sheet bars, P’gh..... 37.00 37.00 38.00 42.50 
Forging billets, base, P’gh. 41.00 41.00 42.50 45.00 
O.-h, billets, Phila........ 41.67 41.67 41.67 45.17 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh..... 48.00 48.00 $8.00 51.00 

Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Skelp, gr. steel, P’gh, Ib. 2.00 2.10 2.10 2.30 
Light rails at mill..... i aoe 1.80 1.80 2.00 

Finished Iron and Steel, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Iron bars, Philadelphia. 2.28 2.28 2.28 2.52 
Iron bars, Chicago... . 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.35 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh.... 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.30 
Steel bars, Chicago...... 2.20 2.20 2.20 7.40 
Steel bars, New York. 2.44 2.44 2.44 2.64 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.30 
Tank plates, Chicago..... 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.50 
Tank plates, New York.. 2.3 2.34 2.34 2.54 
Beams, Pittsburgh ... 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.30 
Beams, Chicago ...... 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.50 
Beams, New York... 2.34 2.3 2.44 2.59 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh. 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.90 


*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries 
in the Chicago district is 61c. per ton 
Silicon, 1.75 to 2.25. {Silicon, 2.25 to 2.75 


On export business there are frequent variations from the 


7, Mar. 31, Mar. 10, Apr. 8, 


Sheets, Nails and Wire, a. 1925 19256 i924 


Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Sheets, black, No. 28, P’gh. 3.40 3.40 3.50 3.75 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Chi- 

cago dist. mill . 8.6 1.60 70 
Sheets, galv.. No. 28 P’gh. 4.50 4.50 4.65 1.90 
Sheets, galv., No. 28, Chi- 

cago dist. mill 4.70 4.70 4.85 
Sheets, blue, 9 & 10, P’gh 2.60 2.65 2.70 2.385 
Sheets, blue, 9 & 10, Chi- 

cago dist. mill ; ; 2.70 2.70 2.80 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh... . 2.85 2.85 2.85 3.00 
Wire nails, Chicago dist. 

RD accachasees ace : 2.95 2.95 2.95 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh.... 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.75 
Plain wire, Chicago dist. 

mill ns e+ ond bes 2.70 2.7 2.70 
Barbed wire, galv., P’ah.. 3.55 3.55 3.65 3.80 


Barbed wire, galv., Chicago 
dist. mill . Saban 3.65 3.65 3.65 
Tin plate, 100 Ik box, P’gh. $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 


Old Material, Per Gross Ton 


Carwheels, Chicago ......$16.00 $16.00 $17.50 $17.00 
Carwheels, Philadelphia 18.00 18.00 18.50 17.50 
Heavy steel scrap, P’gh.. 17.50 18.00 18.50 17.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Phila 15.00 15.50 16.00 15.60 
Heavy stee] scrap, Ch'go 15.00 15.56 17.00 14.50 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh. 18.00 18.00 19.00 19.00 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia. . 17.50 18.00 18.00 18.00 
No. 1 cast, Ch'go (net ton) 17.50 17.50 18.50 18.50 
No. 1 RR. wrot, Phila. 18.00 18.50 19.00 18.60 


No. 1 RR. wrot. Ch’'go (net) 13.00 13.50 15.00 13.00 


Coke, Connellsville, Per Net Ton at Oven 


Furnace coke, prompt £3.15 3.25 $3.50 $3.75 
Foundry coke, prompt 4.00 4.00 4.25 4.75 
Metals, 


Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents ‘ents Cents 
Lake copper, New York... 13.75 13.75 14.62% 13.75 
Electrolytic copper, refinery 18.87% 13.25 14,26 13.25 


Zine, St. Louis... 7.10 7.00 7.35 6.30 
Zine, New York.. 7.45 7.35 7.70 6.65 
Lead, St. Louis.. 7.87% 812% 8.75 8.26 
Lead, New York 8.20 8.45 9.00 8.50 
Tin (Straits), New York.. 61.30 53.37% 53.37% 51.00 
Antimony (Asiatic), N. Y¥. 18.75 4.00 16.00 0.26 
ibove prices Also, in domestic business, there is at times a 


range of prices on various products, as shown in our market reports on other pages 
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THE Iron AGE Composite Prices 


April 7, 1925, Finished Steel, 2.531¢. Per Lb. 


Based on prices of steel bars, beams, tank plates, 
plain wire, open-hearth rails, black pipe and black 
sheets. These products constitute 88 per cent of the 
United States output of finished steel. 5 


f March 31, 1925, Z 
March 10, 1925, 2.546¢ 

i April 8, 1924, 2 

10-year pre-war average, 1.68% 


April 7, 1925, Pig Iron, $21.29 Per Gross Ton 


Based on average of basic and foundry ) 
irons, the basic being Valley quotation, \ 
the foundry an average of Cen 2 
Philadelphia and Birmingham. 





High 
1923 1924 1925 
c., April 24 2.789c., Jan 


° 
2 4 
$30.86, March 20 $22.88, Feb. 26 $22.50, Jan. 13 
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Plainly the steel market is in a digestive period and 
until the stocks of steel in second hands are reduced to 
some extent, the possibilities are poor for a fresh buy- 
ing movement of any considerable proportions. This 
prospect now is finding reflection in plant operations. 
The general average of ingot production in this and 
nearby districts now is not more than 80 per cent of 
capacity and is probably slightly below despite the 
fact that the Carnegie Steel Co. still is producing at 
about 85 per cent of capacity. The Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation has banked one of its Eliza furnaces 
and the Carnegie Steel Co. has taken off a furnace at 
New Castle, Pa. As compared with a month ago, there 
are seven fewer furnaces in production in this and 


15 2.560c, Jan. 6 Finished Steel 
Pig Iron 


{ March 31, 1925, $21.54 
March 106, 1925, 22.13 
i April 8, 1924, 22.59 
10-year pre-war average, 15.72 
Low 
1925 1924 1923 
2.531c., March 17 2.460c.. Oct. 14 446 Jan 2? 


2 fe 
$21.29, April 7 $19.21, Nov. $% $20.77, Nov. 20 





nearby districts and the losses have all been steel 
works units. 

While steel prices generally are steady, particularly 
on business within the Pittsburgh district, this is partly 
explained by the fact that few, if any, large and at- 
tractive inquiries are being presented. The steel situa- 
tion is getting no support from the primary materials 
market, for the week’s developments include a reduc- 
tion of 50c. to Tle. a ton in iron ore prices, when the 
recent expectation had been that at least the prices of 
1924 would be continued, and some suggestions were 
made at the beginning of the year that an advance was 
likely. A cut in pig iron prices of 50c. a ton on all 
grades is partly ascribable to this reduction in ore 
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prices and there is a fear that since the cut on non- 
Bessemer ores is roughly equivalent to $1 a ton in the 
cost of making pig iron, consumers may use the argu- 
ment for still lower pig iron prices. 

Rather heavy curtailment of coal production in 
western Pennsylvania and southern Ohio has yet to 
bring about any change in the supply or price situation 
and coke has actually grown weaker in price since a 
week ago. In the scrap market, there have been sales 
of heavy melting steel as low as $17 which compares 
with $22.50 around the first of the year. 


Pig Iron.—Prices are down 50c. a ton on all grades 
from last week’s levels, but as business still is very 
slack and the price concessions do not seem to be 
stimulating the demand, quotations still must be re- 
garded as nominal. There has been a little more pres- 
sure to sell iron lately than had been previously noted, 
but there are few consumers who need supplies badly 
enough to be interested in the market and sales con- 
tinue to run largely in small lots. One sale of 500 tons 
of Bessemer iron is noted at $21.50, Valley furnace, 
and a few smaller sales of the same grade went at the 
sale figure. Basic iron is offered at $20.50, Valley 
furnace, without takers, and while some producers still 
are quoting foundry iron at $21, Valley furnace, for 
the base grade, sales are becoming difficult at that 
figure, because iron in the hands of middlemen is being 
offered at $20.50. Malleable grade has settled to $21, 
Valley furnace, on small sales. Sharp competition is 
reported on an inquiry for 1000 tons of foundry iron 
recently made by a Titusville, Pa., melter. Freight 
from the Valley and Erie to this point is the same and 
on’some occasions Buffalo furnaces ship there. The 
cut in ore prices is not especially welcome to the mer- 
chant producers, who have rather large stocks of iron 
made from higher costing ore and now see one of the 
props to the market broken down. Cheap coke and 
cheap ore provide buyers with a pretty strong price 
argument. There has been a change in the plans of 
the Reliance Coke & Furnace Co. and its Claire furnace 
will be continued in blast. 

We quote Valley furnace, the freight rate for de- 


livery to the Cleveland or Pittsburgh district being 
$1.76 per gross ton: 


RR ae ee $20.50 
Bessemer Rance hee ae 21.50 
Gray forme ...-.... ...$20.00 to 20.50 
SE. See ..ee+- 20.50to 21.00 
ie es ns 4256 oses vee 20.00 to 20.50 
| ED 00060 ade nah eS oth 21.00 
Low phosphorus, copper free... . 28.50 


Ferroalloys.—Specifications are steady against old 
contracts, but there is almost no new business. The re- 
port persists that British producers of ferromanganese 
are considering a cut in prices, although the report has 
been denied by cable and agents here say they have 
not been advised of a change from $115, c.i.f. Atlantic 
seaboard, duty paid. Prices are given on page 1089. 


Semi-Finished Steel.—Action of Youngstown and 
northern Ohio producers of sheet bars, slabs and bil- 
lets in continuing first quarter prices on second quar- 
ter business has been followed by Pittsburgh district 
producers, although with a show of reluctance on the 
basis that costs are higher. The Carnegie Steel Co. dis- 
claims having made a second quarter sheet bar price, 
but it has steel to spare to only a few customers out- 
side of its associated company, the American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co., and they are supplied on scale contracts. 
Neither sheets nor strips are selling with enough 
urgency to cause nonintegrated producers much un- 
easiness about supplies, especially as most of them 
have fair-sized stocks or much tonnage due them on 
first quarter tonnages. Wire rods still are priced at 
$48, base, Pittsburgh or Cleveland, against first quarter 
contract prices of $45 to $46; the second advance in 
wire products of $2 a ton failed to hold and few makers 
of rods made the second advance, which would have 
meant $50, base, Pittsburgh or Cleveland. Skelp is 
being priced in contracts at 2c. Leading local pro- 
ducers have eased down in production in the past week 
and the general average of this and nearby district is 
now about 80 per cent; recently, it was around 83 per 
cent. Prices are given on page 1089. 
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Rails and Track Supplies.—Local spikes prices have 
definitely settled back to $2.80, base, per 100 lb. for 
large and $3.10 for small railroad spikes. Fair demand 
is noted for large spikes, with the Southern Pacific Co. 
about to close on 18,000 to 20,000 kegs. There is al- 
most no demand for small spikes. The Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad opened bids April 6 on 400,000 tie plates. 
Light rails are still very slow of sale and $36 per net 
ton, or $40 per gross ton, now is the top price and 
probably would be shaded on an order of any size. 
Prices are given on page 1088. 


Tubular Goods.—Demand for pipe has the virtue of 
steadiness, and while makers are not accumulating 
backlogs, at least they are able to maintain a reason- 
ably high rate of production without adding very much 
to mill stocks. About 80 per cent of the steel pipe 
capacity of this and nearby districts is engaged. Prices 
are steady at the levels established more than two 
years ago and give no sign of a change either way. 
Boiler tube business is fairly good, but the starting up 
a short time ago by the leading producers of two lap- 
weld boiler tube furnaces is now explained as having 
been due to the fact that the practice of shipping seam- 
less tubes against either seamless or lap-welded orders 
resulted in putting back deliveries. Delivery promises 
were helped by putting on these furnaces. Makers of 
seamless goods see greater possibilities in the future 
in oil well casing than in boiler tubes and develop- 
ments are in the direction of mills capable of produc- 


ing larger diameter tubes. Discounts are given on 
page 1088. 


Sheets.—There is a demand for automobile body 
sheets, with some consumers sending in orders by tele- 
graph to meet unexpected requirements. There is also 
much steadiness in prices of this grade. But conditions 
still are almost the reverse in the common ordinary fin- 
ishes, in which the desire for orders is much more 
apparent than the desire for supplies. The industry 
produced pretty heavily from December to February, 
inclusive, with actual production running more than 10 
per cent above mechanical operation. This meant some 
accumulation at the mills and also a reduction of costs; 
both items have been factors in the recent weakness 
of the market, because those who had to sell could pass 


along some of the savings in production costs. Prices 
are given on page 1088. 


Tin Plate.—There is a steady, free movement of tin 
plate on contracts, but no great amount of new busi- 
ness. This quarter will give a line on the crops and 
the probable pack, as well as the probable consumption 
of tin plate. The common idea that the pack will be 
heavy this year in all perishable foods and that the 
can makers will need all the tin plate they have or- 
dered for the first half of this year. The price sit- 
uation is without change. The American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. has found it necessary to transfer some busi- 
ness from its Western to Eastern district mills; the 
effort has been to confine such transfers to business in- 
volving the least amount of freight absorption, because 
to ship from Pittsburgh to points west of Chicago 
would mean using Gary as a base for price and freight. 


Cold-Finished Steel Bars ad Shafting.—Incoming 
business to makers here is running well up to ship- 
ments, but orders from consumers for the most part 
represent belated specifications against first a i 
business and order books are not mounting with 
rapidity. The encouraging feature of the situation tae 
tinues to be the fact that the trade is not confronted 


with the suspensions and cancellations common at this 
time last year, when the automotive industry discov- 
ered its mistake in producing too far in advance of 
actual orders for cars. A report has been current that 
the Ford Motor Co. bought its cold-finished steel bars 
is regarded as the eng would be $6 a ton below what 
$ ed as ; 

as is - te Ary regular market price and for that 


wat ea “an Bars.—All makers of steel bars have 
set up xtra of $2 per ton for steel bars of screw 


stock analysis. Almost tw 
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12 months, chiefly because of the poor business done 
by makers of cold-finished steel bars over the last 
nine months of last year. There is a steady demand 
for steel bars and it is claimed that there are no sales 
below 2.10c., base Pittsburgh. Iron bars are holding 
at recent prices, but demand is only fair. Prices are 
given on page 1088. 


Structural Material.—Shipments still are gaining on 
new business, but mills in this district are not yet 
badly enough in need of fresh orders to be willing to 
go below the recent price of 2.10c., Pittsburgh. The 
tendency is to let lower priced business in the East go 
to Eastern mills. Inqu‘ry for fabricated steel is re- 
ported to be good, but actual awards are rather light. 
Plain material prices are given on page 1088. 


Plates—Open capacity is somewhat heavier than it 
was recently because mills that make a number of 
products and did not have steel for the production of 
plates on account of a good demand for other lines now 
seem to have steel. The leading producer is holding 
plates at 2.10c., Pittsburgh, but they are available at 
less from some of the independent mills. Prices are 
given on page 1088. 


Wire Products.—There has been a distinct falling 
away in incoming business in the past week with all 
makers and there seems to be a little more competition 
among producers for new orders. The New York Cen- 
tral Lines was able to buy a large tonnage of wire 
nails at $2.75, base per keg, Pittsburgh, but the quota- 
tions against this inquiry disclosed a few mills still 
quoting $2.95 and others $2.85. The market here is 
regarded as $2.85 for nails and $2.60 for plain wire. 
Prices are given on page 1088. 


Hot-Rolled Flats.—Considerable room for improve- 
ment in business still exists, but prices are well main- 
tained. Material narrower than 6 in. is holding well at 
2.40c., base Pittsburgh, and makers say that it has not 
been necessary to go below 2.20c. base on wider stock. 
Prices are given on page 1088, 


Cold-Rolled Strips.—Business could be better but 
there is very little inclination on the part of makers to 
help it at the expense of prices. It is claimed that at 
4c., base Pittsburgh, profits are reduced to the vanish- 
ing point and consequently there is no shading of that 
figure by Pittsburgh district mills. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—There is a steady run of 
orders for bolts and nuts, but they run to small quan- 
tities and reflect a tendency on the part of jobbers and 
consumers not to become overstocked. Prices are 
steady. Large rivets are moving on contracts at full 
quotations, but orders for early delivery, especially 
when of good sized proportions, can be placed at con- 
cessions. Makers of cap and set screws are talking 
higher prices on the basis of higher prices for raw 
material. Prices and discounts are given on page 1089. 


Coke and Coal.—The general situation still contains 
little of an encouraging character to producers. The 
attempt to shut down the non-union mines in northern 
West Virginia by the United Mine Workers of America 
in a drive to unionize that district appears to have 
been a failure and the wage reduction in the Connells- 
ville district has been applied by all companies except 
the H. C. Frick Coke Co. without resistance on the 
part of the men. A good deal of curtailment of coal 
production has failed to narrow the gap between sup- 
ply and demand and prices are still soft. The coke 
market also is easy because there is an ample supply 
for all requirements. Spot furnace coke is readily ob- 
tainable at $3.25 per net ton at ovens, and has sold as 
low as $3.15. Spot foundry coke is plentiful at $4 to 
$4.50 per net ton at ovens. 


Old Material.—The scrap market still is weak, with 
very little demand from consumers and dealers in- 
clined to hold off in the fear of not being able to turn 
over profitably what they might take on, since prices 
are not yet at a level that is considered safe for yard 
purchases. Heavy melting steel has sold as low as 
$17, delivered, to a Pittsburgh district steel maker, or- 
dinarily exacting as to specifications. The full range 
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on this grade is $17 to $18; for some points in the 
district material good enough to pass inspection can- 
not be secured cheaply enough to be sold even without 
profit at $18. Such points take only No. 1 railroad 
steel or its equivalent in industrial scrap, which usual- 
ly means new material, such as bar and structural crop- 
pings. On the general run of offerings $17 is the pre- 
vailing price, but for material % in. and heavier, 18 in. 
and under in width and 5 ft. and under in length, there 
are no offerings under $18. Compressed sheets have 
weakened to the extent of about 75c. per ton, but users 
of machine shop turnings, recently bidding $13, have 
in the past week paid 50c. to $1 more. Heavy steel 
scrap in the April Pennsylvania Railroad list sold at 
$17.50 to $18.25 per gross ton delivered, the higher 
price being for delivery in the Canton, Ohio, district. 


We quote for delivery to consumers’ mill in the 
Pittsburgh and other districts taking the Pittsburgh 
freight rate as follows: 


Per Gross Ton 


Heavy melting steel.... $17.00 to $18.00 


No. 1 cast, cupola size ......... 18.00 to 18.50 
Rail for rolling, Newark and 

Cambridge, Ohio; Cumberland, 

Md.: Huntington, W. Va., and 

1, ee ..+» 18.50to 19.00 
Compressed sheet steel.......... 16.00 to 16.50 
Bundled sheets, sides and ends... 15.00to 15.50 
Rallread knuckles and couplers... 20.00to 20.60 
Railroad coil and leaf springs... 20.00to 20.50 
Low phosphorus blooms and bil- 

Mit tintnn 0 heGd 6 cts émeena4 22.50to 23.00 
Low phosphorus plate and other 

SEES vt 60056 KS cee oesesss 20.50te 31.06 
Railroad malleable . 17.50to 18.00 
Steel car axles .... . 21.00to 21.60 
Cast fron wheels ..... . 18.00to 18.50 
Rolled steel wheels ...... . 20.00to 20.50 
Machine shop turnings ......... 13.50to 14.00 
Short shoveling turnings ....... 13.50to 14,00 
Sheet bar crops ............ . 20.00to 20.50 
Heavy steel axle turnings ...... 17.50to 18.00 
Short mixed borings and turnings 13.50 to 14.00 
Heavy breakable cast .......... 165.00to 15.60 
Stove plate ........... ; . 14.50to 15.00 
Cast iron borings ............. 18.50to 14.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought ........ 14.50to 15.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought .... 18.00 to 18.50 


Eastern Pig lron Association Will Probably 
Disband 


The Eastern Pig Iron Association, which has been 
in existence for 30 years, will probably disband as a 
result of action taken Friday, April 3, at the monthly 
meeting held at the office of Pilling & Co., Bankers’ 
Trust Building, Philadelphia. 

In recent years some of the furnace operators have 
taken less interest in reporting statistics on sales, stocks 
on hand, ete., but the real weakening of the associa- 
tion came with the resignations of three important 
producers. The Bethlehem Steel Corporation withdrew 
from membership about two years ago, at which time 
it severed its connection with all trade associations. A 
few months ago the Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co., the 
second largest producer in the East, not including 
Buffalo, resigned and was followed by the Colonial 
Iron Co., whose furnace is at Riddlesburg, Pa. 

Recent meetings of the association have been en- 
livened by discussions over the importation of foreign 
pig iron, and while the pig iron imports did not furnish 
a primary cause for dissatisfaction within the associa- 
tion, they were a source of potential trouble. 

At the meeting last Friday, a motion was made to 
dissolve the association, and the action taken was to 
refer the matter to a committee consisting of L. W. 
Francis, Witherbee, Sherman & Co. (Port Henry fur- 
nace); Robert C. Lea, Robesonia Iron Co., and Frank 
W. Jones, Eastern Steel Co. It is likely that this com- 
mittee will report in favor of the formation of a fur- 
nace operators’ association which wil] take the place 
of the present Eastern Pig Iron Association. As at 
present constituted, the membership includes operators, 
merchants and brokers. 

John J. Howard, Lavino Furnace Co., is president 
of the association and W. S. Pilling is secretary, he 
having served continuously in that capacity since the 
organization was formed. There are no other officers. 
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Chicago 


Buyers More Cautious—Records for Ship- 
ments Made in March 


Cuicago, April 7.—The decline in the stock market, 
the drop in wheat and the weakness of steel prices in 
producing centers east of here have all had their effect 
on sentiment among Western buyers, causing them to 
adopt an attitude of greater caution in purchasing 
fresh supplies of finished steel. Further weakness in 
raw materials is also commanding attention. The de- 
cline of 50c. a ton in non-Bessemer ore, added to the 
reduction of 80c. per ton a year ago, brings present 
prices down to $1.30 below the market level of 1923. 
Fuel is weak and scrap has been steadily receding. 
Finally, pig iron has commenced to give ground. 

Notwithstanding these developments, local mills 
rolling the heavier finished steel products broke all 
records for shipments in March and in practically no 
cases have received requests for suspension of de- 
liveries. In fact, customers are rather pressing for 
expedited shipments and this holds true particularly of 
tractor and farm implement manufacturers. Despite 
the seasonal character of the agricultural equipment 
industry, many implement plants are even yet receiv- 
ing repeat orders and are finding it necessary to add to 
their pféduction forces. Export business in implements 
is reported to be the best in history, orders from Sotth 
America and South Africa being especially heavy. 
Automobile output is also gaining and a number of 
motor car builders, such as the Dodge and Nash com- 
panies, have broken all. previous production records. 
Building permits indicate a sustained construction pro- 
gram, although fabricating awards for the week were 
light. Although railroad car buying has been lagging, 
there is now talk of a revival of activity in this field. 
The Southern Pacific purchase of 3400 cars is the 
largest rolling stock order placed in many weeks. 


While new buying of steel is rather limited, there 


has been apparently no material recession in consump- 
tion. In some lines, as previously noted, consumption 
has actually increased. In fact, it may still be said that 
industrial activity, taken by and large, is at a satisfac- 
tory rate. The common complaint in both primary and 
secondary lines is not so much that the volume of busi- 
ness is below expectations, but rather that profits are 
small. The failure of efforts to advance prices has 
focused attention more and more on expenses and this 
means that serious consideration is being given to wage 
rates, which have undergone little change over a period 
of years. 

The price situation in the iron and steel market 
showed little further change during the week. The 
recent declines in wire products and sheets caused buy- 
ers to expect recessions in some of the heavier rolled 
products. Local mills, however, still have large book- 
ings in those commodities, particularly in bars, and 
are making an effort to hold their present quotations 
in the face of increasingly keen competition from out- 
side producing centers. Plates and shapes are still 
generally quoted at 2.30c., Chicago, and bars at 2.20c., 
but the situation cannot be described as strong. In 
fact, scattered sales of bars have been made at as low 
as 2.10c. 

The blowing out of a blast furnace at South Chicago 
reduces the number of active steel works stacks to 32 
out of 35 in this district. Ingot production remains at 
close to 100 per cent of capacity. Mill rollings in the 
aggregate are heavy. The Gary rail mill is producing 
at the rate of 70,000 tons a month and on the basis 
of present bookings will be able to maintain that 
output for six months. 


Pig Iron.—The market on local iron now ranges 
from $23 to $23.50, base furnace, with some sellers 
asking 50c. and others $1 for each % per cent increase 
in silicon content. At the moment there is more in- 
quiry for iron in southern Michigan and Indiana than 
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in Illinois and Wisconsin. This would indicate that 
foundries serving the automobile industry did not buy 
as far ahead as those in other lines. Moreover, auto- 
mobile production is steadily increasing, the output of 
some motor car builders being the heaviest in history. 
A Michigan jobbing foundry has closed for 600 tons of 
foundry for second quarter at $21, base Lake Erie 
furnace. A western Michigan melter has closed for 
500 tons of foundry for second quarter, this also being 
Lake Erie iron. A southern Michigan user is in the 
market for 1000 tons of foundry for second quarter. 
In this immediate territory the largest inquiry comes 
from a Wisconsin melter and calls for 400 to 500 tons 
of foundry. Farm implement makers are operating at 
an excellent rate and in many instances are using more 
iron than they anticipated. Not only manufacturers 
of field equipment and tractors are busy, but also 
makers of windmills, gas engines and numerous other 
commodities used on the farm. On the whole the melt 
in this territory is holding fairly well and it is probable 
that present stocks of users will be entirely wiped out 
before the close of this quarter. There remain some 
instances, however, of melters with surplus supplies 
who are offering material for resale. A Western user 
recently closed for 100 tons of low phosphorus at a 
price which would figure $32.65 for Chicago delivery. 
An Indiana melter is inquiring for a carload of low 
phosphorus. An inquiry for 100 tons of 8 to 9 per cent 
silvery is current. Charcoal remains firm at $26, fur- 
nace, and there are no prospects of a decline in view 
of low prices ruling on chemicals, particularly wood 


alcohol, on which severe foreign competition has been 
encountered. 





Quotations on Northern foundry, high phosphor- 
us, malleable and basic irons are f.o.b. local furnaces 
and do not include an average switching charge of 


6lc. per ton. Other prices are for iron delivered at 
consumers’ yards: 


Northern No. 2 foundry, sil. 1.75 
UMD. 6 05 0 bee k a aoe sin ek cnc cee 
Northern No. 1 foundry, sil. 2 s6 ee 
REE hon Wis ak B Rin A 09 akc 23.5 5 
seasiennte, not over 2.25 sil...... 23:00 to 33°80 
ME WA Ses wh is'nt w k.o'0'&oa ee oe Lad 23. 23. 
EMG WPOMPROTUM 2... ccc cccc, — 33°50 
Lake Superior charcoal, averag- pry 
ing sil. 1.50, delivered at Chi- 
Bi. pet CE EET ee ree 29.04 
Southern No. 2 (barge and rail) 25.68 
Southern No. 2, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. 24.51 to 26.01 
Low phos., sil. 1 to 2 per cent, = = 
| OE MED 'y sic. alates ns aie 2 
Silvery, sil. 8 per cent......... orbs 
Flectric ferrosilicon, 14 to 16 per x 
CORN ons 
OR or ceveceesccrnsersasaniis 45.00 
Ferroalloys.—An inqui 
S.—ANn Inquiry for several cars of spi - 
elsen 1s current. , —— 
We quote 80 per ce “rrom;: 5 
delivered ; 50 per cent fore 7 licon for near eee 


- oS Silicon for 1925 Seino 
$85, delivered ; spiegeleisen. 1. op 8 te> delivery, 
Seared a; spiegeleisen, 18 to 22 per cent, $40.58, 


Plates.—Railroad purchase 
ceedingly light and orders for steel from car build 
are at a low ebb, bookings of local mills iat the 
week amounting to only 2000 tons. Among hen : 
sumers of plates, boiler makers are operatin it “100 
per cent, reflecting the activity in the buildi st d 
try, but tank fabricators are on a 50 at baum 
The absence of oil storage tank an appre 


wards i 
of comment. Local produce S is a matter 


, , rs are forced to con 
freight in meeting the competition of outside mille at 


points east of here, but they are making a strenuous 


effort to hold the market at 2.30 . 
and Western deliveries. New ee Chicago, for local 


a railroad closed for 3000 ned ing is restricted, but 
ns of plates 

bars at 2.30c. for the plates and aa shapes and 

for the bars. Shapes and 2.20c. 


The mill quotation 
quote 3.10c. for plat 


s of rolling stock are ex- 


is 2.30c¢ Chi 
2.30c., ice 
€S out of stock ore 


Structural Material, Fabricatin 
week were few, aggregating less th 
new projects, however. continue 
notable among them being the 
St. Louis, 5000 tons; State ¢ 


Jobbers 


£ awards for the 
an 4000 tons. Large 
to come up for bids, 
Ambassador Theater, 


: apitol, Lj 
tons, and a viaduct, Milwaukee, 1000 tome Neb 2000 
among fabricators js increasingly oa” eS 
letting of 960 tons for the Rooseve : n a public 


It Viaduct for the 
ridge Co. was the 
8, or the major 
b. delivered, as 
tons its tender 


city of Chicago, the Milwaukee B 
successful bidder. Its figure on 700 

portion of the work, was 3.53c., 
against 3.62‘4c., the next bid oe 
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was 3.84c., as compared with 4.15c., the nearest com- 
peting figure. Plain material prices have not yet un- 
dergone a severe test in view of the small volume of 
new buying, but it is evident that mills are attempting 
to maintain 2.30c., Chicago, at least on tonnage for 
Chicago and Western deliveries. 


The mill quotation on plain material is 2.30c., 
Chicago. Jobbers quote 3.10c. for plain material out 
of warehouse. 


Bars.—Notwithstanding the fact that local mills 
broke all previous records for shipments in March, con- 
sumers have shown no inclination to curtail deliveries. 
The weakness of the Eastern market is causing buyers 
to hesitate about making additional commitments, but 
as yet local mills do not appear to be ready to abandon 
their quotation of 2.20c., Chicago, on soft steel bars, 
at least so far as local and Western deliveries are con- 
cerned. In competing for business of this city, freight 
must be conceded to meet the quotations of outside pro- 
ducing centers. Chicago producers have their heaviest 
forward bookings in bars and it would not be unrea- 
sonable to expect present bar quotations to hold longer 
than those on plates or structural shapes. Demand for 
bar iron remains light and although prices are un- 
changed at 2.10c., Chicago, numerous instances of 
shading have been reported. 


Mill prices are: Mild steel bars, 2.20c.; common 
— iron, 2.10c., Chicago; rai] steel, 2.10c., Chicago 
mill. 

Jobbers quote 3c. for steel bars out of ware- 
house. The warehouse quotations on cold-rolled 
steel bars and shafting are 3.80c. for rounds and 
4.30c. for flats, squares and hexagons; 4.l5ic, for 
hoops and 3.65c. for bands. 

Jobbers quote hard and medium deformed steel 
bars at 2.70c. 


Sheets.—There is no material change in the sheet 
situation either as to prices or demand. Buyers are 
not anxious to contract for fresh supplies. In most 
instances they made heavy purchases for first quarter 
and that tonnage is lasting longer than was expected. 


Chicago delivered prices from mill are 3.65c. for 
No. 28 black, 2.75c. to 2.85¢c. for No. 10 blue an- 
nealed and 4.75c. for No. 28 galvanized. Delivered 
prices at other Western points are equal to the 
freight from Gary plus the mill prices, which are 5c. 
per 100 Ib. lower than the Chicago delivered prices. 

Jobbers quote f.o.b. Chicago: 3,80c. base for blue 
annealed, 4.50c. base for black, and 5.50c. base for 
galvanized. 


Wire Products.—Favorable weather has stimulated 
sales out of jobbers’ stocks and this in turn has re- 
sulted in heavier specifications against contracts with 
mills. Specifications from manufacturing users have 
also improved. The price situation, however, is still 
weak. On cement coated nails as low as $2.05 delivered 
has been done. On nails prices as low as $2.85, f.o.b. 
Chicago district mill, have been named, and an extreme 
instance of $2.65 on bright plain wire is reported. 


We quote warehouse prices f.o.b. Chicago: No. 
8 black annealed wire, $3.15 for 100 Ib.; common 
wire nails, $3.25 per keg; cement coated nails, $2.55. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—New business has been 
confined to scattered small lots. Tie plates have de- 
clined to $47, mill. 


Standard Bessemer and Open-hearth rails, $43; 
light rails, rolled from billets, 1.90c. to 2c., f.o.b. 
makers’ mill. 

Standard railroad spikes, 3c. mill; track bolts 
with square nuts, 4c. mill; steel tie plates, 2.35c., 
f.o.b. mill; angle bars, 2.75c. f.0.b. mill. 

Jobbers quote standard spikes out of warehouse 
at 3.55¢c. base, and track bolts, 4.55c. base. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Makers of bolts and nuts 
have covered most of their customers with second 
quarter contracts. It is too early in the quarter to 
expect heavy specifications, and new business has been 
in insufficient volume to test prices. It is believed, 
however, that sellers will maintain present discounts 
as long as mill prices on bars hold. Small rivets are 
steady at 70 and 10 off, Chicago, and large rivets at 
$2.75, Chicago. For mill prices see page 1089. 


Jobbers quote structural rivets, 3.50c.; boiler 
rivets, 3.70c.; machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 55 per 
cent off; larger sizes, 55 off; carriage bolts up to 
% x 4 in., 50 off; larger sizes, 50 off; hot pressed 
nuts, squares, tapped or blank, $3.50 off; hot pressed 
nuts, hexagons, tapped or blank, $4 off; coach or 
lag screws, 60 per cent off. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Detroit has rejected all bids on 
12,865 tons and will readvertise. This is the second 
time tenders on this tonnage have been rejected. Chi- 
cago has awarded 570 tons to the National Cast Iron 
Pipe Co. Henry Rees, Quincy, IIL, is low bidder on the 


general contract for 600 tons for Waukegan, Ill. Mil- 
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waukee has asked for revised bids, April 14, on 1000 tons 
of 6-in., 1000 tons of 8-in. and 500 tons of 12-in. Class C 
water pipe. The Lloyd Construction Co., Xenia, Ohio, 
has the general contract for 1400 tons of 6-, 8-, 10- and 
12-in. for Mahoning County, Ohio. Prices are uncertain 
in view of the sharp bidding at Detroit, where foreign 
competition was encountered, but it is probable that a 
range from $46.76 to $48.20, delivered, on 6-in. and 
over is representative. 


Reinforcing Bars.—The arrival of fair weather has 
stimulated building activity and awards of reinforcing 
bars during the week were numerous. Lettings include: 

Plankinton Packing Co. plant, Milwaukee, 300 tons to 
Kalman Steel Co. 

Public school, Catalpa and Christiana Streets, Chicago, 
150 tons to Barton Spiderweb System Co. 

Miller & Hart, Inc., packing plant addition, Chicago, 150 
tons to American System of Reinforcing. 

Shriners’ Hospital, Chicago, 105 tons to Concrete Engi- 
neering Co. 

South Chicago Savings Bank, South Chicago, 160 tons to 
Kalman Steel Co. 

Missouri road work, 100 tons to Olney J. Dean & Co 

Illinois State road work, 500 tons to Olney J. Dean & Co. 

Municipal work, Minneapolis, 100 tons to C. A. P. Turner 
Co. 

Pending work includes: 

Clark Motor Co. garage building, Milwaukee, 150 tons. 

Park Hotel, Chicago, 160 tons. 

Freeport, Ill, high school, 160 tons. 

American National Bank building, Wausau, Wis, 215 
tons, general contract awarded to Hutter Construction Co., 
Fond du Lac. 

Medical building for University of Iowa, Iowa City, 600 
tons, general contract awarded to Madsen Construction Co., 
Minneapolis. 


Old Material.—Prices have again declined in a mar- 
ket which shows no signs of striking bottom. An inde- 
pendent miil closed for 20,000 tons of heavy melting at 
$15.50 a gross ton delivered, a recession of 50c. a ton 
from the prices which governed the last previous pur- 
chase. A large steel foundry has bought a consid- 
erable tonnage of low phosphorus steel scrap and there 
have been scattered purchases of borings, malleable, 
cast, rerolling rails and miscellaneous rails. As a 
whole, however, consumer interest in the market is lag- 
ging. In some instances, railroad offerings have 
brought higher than the market, but such purchases 
are made to fill unexpired orders taken before prices 
had receded to present low levels. New lists include 
the St. Paul, 1200 tons; the Soo Line, 900 tons; the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 700 tons, and the Crane 
Co., 1000 tons of borings. 


We quote delivery in consumers’ yards, Chicago 
and vicinity, all freight and transfer charges paid, 
as follows: 

Per Grose Ton 


GG FEED kcccaoccuasmasrecundds $17.00 to $17.50 
Cast iron car wheels .......... 16.00 to 16.50 
Relaying rails, 56 and 60 Ib..... 25.00 to 26.00 
Relaying rails, 65 Ib. and heavier 26.00to 31.00 
Forged steel car wheels ........ 18.00 to 18.50 


Railroad tires, charging box size 18.00to 18.50 
Railroad leaf springs, cut apart. 18.00to 18.50 


Bees DO POs sc cs cdgeciseces 16.00to 16.50 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft........ 17.50 to 18.00 
Heavy melting steel...... «+e» 15.00to 15.60 
Frogs, switches and guards cut 

CN \cwiae e'e es dee 6 cea Cassese 15.25 to 15.75 
TS ee -» 14.756 to 16.26 
Drop forge flashings bee . 11.00to 11.5060 
Hydraulic compressed sheets.... 13.00to 13.50 
BE: cit cnedwane ane 13.50to 14.00 
Steel angle bars oh s «Shad . 16.50to 17.00 
Steel knuckles and couplers... .. 18.00to 18.50 
C20 GE. bis oo. ct kd cance deo 19.00to 19.50 
Low phos. punchings. 17.00 to 17.50 
Machine shop turnings. -««» 10.000 10.50 
Cet. BOND. «cocmasedctenbncees 11.50to 12.00 
Short shoveling turnings..... 11.50to 12.00 
Railroad malleable ............. 17.50 to 18.00 
Agricultural malleable ......... 16.50to 17.00 

Per Net Ton 

Iron angle and splice bars...... 17.00 to 17.50 
Iron arch bars and transoms..... 19.00 to 19.50 
Beth Ge. Geiicocs di uscngee cs -. 25.50to 26.00 
eee Gee Gv ass ccccccacrcens 16.00 to 16.50 
hs a UN. / + cguWeew ec wee 6 é 11.50to 12.00 
No. 2 busheling........... -s++ §8$80to 9.00 
Pipes and flues..............--. %.50to 10.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 13.00to 13.56 
No. 2 railroad wrought......... 13.50to 14.00 
No. 1 machinery cast ........... 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 1 railroad cast............. 15.50to 16.06 
No. 1 agricultural cast.......... 15.50 to 16.06 
Locomotive tires, smooth..... -- 16.00to 16.50 
Be Dna bsenny dure dhe o stem 13.00 to 13.50 
Grate iD eWbs bbeecnceed: ceeue 13.00 to 13.50 
DAE id dawocvecctdeonnest 13.00to 13.50 
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New York 


Pig Iron Market Dull—Keen Competition in 
Cast Iron Pipe 


New York, April 7.—Although very little Lake 
Superior ore is used in the East, it is freely admitted 
by pig iron sellers that the reduction in ore prices just 
announced is likely to retard buying and cause pres- 
sure for lower prices on the part of buyers. The mar- 
ket is weak, especially in the Buffalo district, where as 
low as $20.25, furnace, has been named by at least one 
company for No. 2X. This does not, however, signify 
necessarily that less than $20 could be done on No, 2 
plain. In eastern Pennsylvania, prices are firmer than 
at Buffalo and $22 is the lowest reported price, while 
$22.50 has been obtained on small lots. The largest 
purchase of the past week was for about 4000 tons of 
basic and malleable by the Gould Coupler Co. 


Coke.—Producers are holding a tight rein on output 
and distress coke has disappeared. New inquiry is al- 
most nil. With few exceptions buyers are covered for 
this quarter. Prices are weak, and without any imme- 
diate promise of strength, some operators believe. For 
prompt delivery $3.25 is the common figure on furnace 
grade and on foundry, $4 to $4.25 can be done, but 
$4.25 usually prevails. The Rainey-Wood Coke Co. has 
put in several ovens, while three other producers have 
made further curtailment in output, in one case affect- 
ing 100 ovens. By-product coke is still quoted $10.41, 
Jersey City or Newark. 

We quote delivered in the New York district as 
follows, having added to furnace prices $2.52 freight 


from eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 from Buffalo and 
$5.44 from Virginia: 


East. Pa. No. 2, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. $24.52 
East. Pa. No. 1X fdy., sil. 2.75 

Se Ti 6 od sikh bb oe Wie Mae 25.52 
East. Pa. No. 2X fdy., sil. 2.25 

“TE > Pare prey ee ee 25.02 
Rutmalo, aff. 1.76 to 2.86...cccace $24.91 to 25.91 
No. 2 Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. 29.44 


Ferroalloys.—New business in both ferromanganese 
and spiegeleisen continues light, inquiries and sales 
being confined to carloads and small lots, with an occa- 
sional inquiry for 100 tons. Consumers in nearly all 
cases specify prompt shipment. Shipments on contract 
continue heavy, with now and then a request for 
urgent delivery. Prices continue unchanged. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Prices of bell and spigot pipe are 
still lacking in stability. Public lettings bring out low 
quotations, as American makers endeavor to meet the 
competition of the French pipe producer seeking busi- 
ness in the United States. On the large municipal 
awards, technicalities have arisen in many instances 
where the low bid was submitted by the Pont-a-Mous- 
son works. The second opening of bids on the 12,000 
tons of pipe for Oneida, N. Y., all the original bids 
having been rejected, resulted in a low bid the second 
time by the French concern, but award is still pending. 
On 1400 tons of 48-in. pipe for the City of Boston, the 
French company bid low, but as 13-ft. laying lengths 
were offered instead of 12-ft., the American practice, 
award was made to the Warren Foundry & Pipe Co. 
Recent quotations on water and gas pipe have covered 
a range of several dollars a ton, from about $49.60 to 
$53.60 per ton, depending upon desirability of business 
and the competition. The soil pipe market is definitely 
back to the prices in force before the recent advance, 
current quotations offering 2% points higher discount 
from list. Jobbers are well situated to meet normal 
demand, with tonnage under order for delivery into 
June, but foundries are covered for only a few weeks 
ahead, and the weak pig iron market is not conducive 
to greater activity in purchasing. 


We quote pressure pipe per net ton, f.o.b, New 
York, in carload lots, as follows: 6-in. and larger, 
$52.60 to $53.60; 4-in. and 5-in., $57.60 to $58.60; 
3-in., $67.60 to $68.60, with $5 additional for Class A 
and gas pipe. Discounts on both Northern and 
Southern makers of soil pipe, f.o.b. New York, are 
as follows: 6-in., 40 to 414% per cent off list; heavy, 
50 to 51% per cent off list. 


Warehouse Business.—Prices are easier, the de- 
mand for most lines being only fair and competition 
keen. Several mills are taking warehouse lots, offering 
prompt delivery on even a few hundred pounds and 


obviously shipping out of mill stock. At such times 
price cutting is prevalent, and right now few lines 
have not felt this condition. There was a good move- 
ment in structural steel, but bars were less active. 
Pipe demand also was lighter. On new spring steel 
contracts with dealers, mills asked a $4 advance but 
seem to have compromised on $2. We quote boiler 
tubes per 100 ft. as follows: 


Lapwelded steel tubes, 2-in., $17.33; seamless 
steel, 2-in., $20.24; charcoal iron, 2-in., $25; 4-in., 
$67. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—In some of the lighter 
finished products, principally wire products and blue 
annealed sheets, there has been a slight quickening of 
demand since the first of the month, but the heavier 
products are stiil moving slowly so far as new orders 
are concerned, though mill production is fairly well 
maintained. There is general price weakness as affect- 
ing products, but it is not widespread as to companies, 
most of the concessions being offered by relatively few 
mills which are in the most urgent need of orders. 
Plates are on a 2c. basis. Bids opened by the New 
York Central Lines last week disclosed a quotation of 
$2.75 per 100 lb. on wire nails f.o.b. a Cleveland mill, 
other makers quoting $2.85. On blue annealed sheets 
an Ohio mill quoted 2.55c., base, but most of the other 
quotations were at 2.60c. or higher, Pittsburgh basis. 
One quotation of 4.55c. on galvanized sheets was the 
only deviation from 4.60c. No quotations had been 
asked for on plates, shapes and bars. The market on 
steel bars remains quite firm at 2.10c., Pittsburgh, and 
reports of lower figures on reinforcing bars are gen- 
erally unsubstantiated. Prices on structural shapes, 
which have been irregular for the last few weeks, are 
about the same. Some mills say they are still getting 
2.10c., but quotations of 1.90c. and 1.95c., Pittsburgh 
basis, have frequently appeared. A Broadway theater 
and office building, which will take 6000 tons of steel, 
is the largest new structural inquiry. A good deal of 
building construction is being held up, presumably for 
lower prices. The Southern Pacific Railroad has ordered 
3200 freight cars. 


We quote for mill shipments, New York delivery, 
as follows: Soft steel bars, 2.44c.; plates, 2.34c.; 
structural shapes, 2.34c. 


_ Old Material.—Prices of practically all grades con- 
tinue to settle. No. 1 heavy melting steel is still being 
purchased by brokers at $14.50 to $15 per ton, delivered 
eastern Pennsylvania, but transactions seldom involve 
more than a few carloads. On most grades brokers are 
apparently quite willing to make sales at current prices 
in the belief that contracts can be filled without much 
difficulty at a profitable margin. Borings and turnings 
are unchanged at $12.50, delivered to eastern Pennsyl- 
vania consumers, but machine shop turnings are not 
quotable at much more than $12.50 per ton, delivered 
to a consumer taking a $3.50 per ton freight rate, or 
at’ $9 per ton, New York. A New Jersey consumer of 
stove plate has reduced his offering price to $13 and 
brokers are paying $12.50 per ton, delivered, or, de- 
ducting the $2.02 freight rate, about $10.50 ‘per ton, 
New York. Delivered to a Phoenixville consumer $13 
per ton is paid by brokers for stove plate, or $9.50 per 
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Buffalo 


Buying of Pig Iron Declines and Prices 
Are Weak 


BUFFALO, April 7.—Demand has fallen off since last 
week, with only 5000 tons in the aggregate offering. 
Among the more notable ones was a foundry inquiry 
of 900 tons and a foundry inquiry for 750 tons, both 
from New York State. The Gould Coupler Co.’s mal- 
leable, totaling 2000 tons, is said to have been placed 
with a Buffalo maker. The Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co. 
inquiry for 2000 tons of foundry, noted last week, is 
also said to have been placed, but outside this district. 
Prices range from $20 to $21 on No. 2 plain, though 
some No. 2X iron is believed to have been placed at 
$20.25. At the same time small lots were sold this week 
by one maker, who sold a total of 1100 tons, at prices 
somewhat higher. 


We quote prices f.o.b. gross ton, 
follows: 


No. 2 plain, sil. 


Buffalo, as 


1.75 to 2.25....$20.00 to $21.00 


No. 2X foundry, sil. 2.25 to 2.75.. 20.25to 21.00 
No. 1 foundry, sil. 2.75 to 3.25... 21.00to 22.00 
Malleable, sil. up to 2.25........ 20.00to 21.00 
SE 5 cd che acWarnanesttadey acc 21.00 
Lake Superior charcoal ......... 29.28 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The situation is still 
quiet, with no immediate sign of improved business. 
The bar and shape prices are firm at 2.365c. delivered 
Buffalo. Sheets are not so strong. The going price is 
3.50c., freight allowed, for black and 4.60c., freight al- 
lowed, for galvanized, though it is probable that these 
prices could be shaded to 3.40c. and 4.50c. The looked- 
for improvement in construction work has not yet ma- 
terialized. A hospital job will require 700 tons and 
plans for the new Fort Erie-Buffalo bridge calls for 
8500 to 9000 tons. Three small roadwork mesh jobs 
are reported and the Elks’ Club will require 100 tons 
of reinforcing bars. 


Warehouse prices are being quoted as follows: 
Steel bars, 3.25c.; steel shapes, 3.35c.; steel plates, 
3.35¢c.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 4.05c.; No. 28 
black sheets, 4.75c.; No, 28 galvanized, $5.80c.; cold 
rolled shapes, 4.65c.; cold rolled rounds, 4.20c.; wire 
nails, 4.00c.; black wire, 4.05c. 


Old Material—The market is extremely quiet, with 
little or no buying by the mills. The only notable trans- 
action of the week was the purchase by a Depew con- 
sumer of about 2000 tons of heavy melting steel at a 
price said to have been about $17.25. Two of the 
larger Buffalo mills, which generally supply most of 
the activity in this market, have retired temporarily 
and most of the buying is being done by dealers. Deal- 
ers believe that there will be little departure from the 
present condition of the market for about a month at 
least. Blast furnace demand for borings and turnings 
has dropped off and the demand for No. 1 machinery 
cast is nil. Specialties are off. No. 1 busheling and 
railroad malleable have softened. 





We quote prices f.o.b. gross ton, Buffalo, as 
follows: 
Heavy melting steel . . $16.75 to $17.50 
Low phosphorus .......... .. 19.00to 20.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought ..... . 15.00to 15.50 
Cer DOE avn ctesd oes 18.00 to 18.50 
Machine shop turnings . . 12.00to 12.50 
Goad Bree DOOMRMB 260 cc kcccceves 12.00to 12.50 
No. 1 busheling 15.00to 15.50 
Stove plate ........ 15.00 to 15.25 
GONGD BOSS occ cwvedters . 18.00to 13.50 
Bundled sheets ........ 12.00 to 12.50 
Hydraulic compressed .. . 15.50to 16.00 
Railroad malleable 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 1 cast scrap .. . 17.00to 17.50 
gl ee ee 27.00 to 28.00 
ED GI ad ced eereevevesuresase 17.50 to 18.00 
>. > 
Birmingham 


One Seller Shades Usual Nominal Prices 
on Pig Iron 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., April 7.—The Southern pig iron 
market is still at a standstill. Very few sales have 
been made recently and the business booked was in 
small lots. Consumers have given further evidence of 
looking for a lower quotation. Furnace interests have 
been maintaining that the quotation on a $22 per ton 


vith sate «aig Satis + th ioe 
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base for No. 2 foundry is lower than the average price 
last year and that the price is not too much for iron 
now. It is problematical whether there would be any 
activity in iron buying if the prices were lowered $2. 
The larger melters, cast iron pressure pipe makers, 
have some iron on hand and much still due them and 
are not buying. They assert they have stock sufficient 
for at least another month. Sixteen blast furnaces 
are on foundry iron in this State. One single furnace 
has been selling at from $1 to $2 under the $22 quota- 
tion for the past two weeks and longer, but is not able 
to take on much business. 


We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham dis- 
trict furnaces, as follows: 

No. 2 foundry, 1.75 to 2.25 sil. ..$21.50 to $22.00 

No. 1 foundry, 2.25 to 2.75 sil... 22.00to 22.50 

DOGS shetde cere cenaas doe 4a04 be 21.00 to 22.00 
Charcoal, warm Diast .......... 30.00 


Steel.—Production remains unchanged in this sec- 
tion and very little is finding its way into warehouses, 
various shapes being in strong demand and shipments 
equal to make. Quotations also remain unchanged, 
bars being quoted 2.25c. to 2.35c., Birmingham. 


Pipe.—All cast iron pressure pipe plants of this dis- 
trict are in ful! operation, with much business booked. 
Lull in trade is accounted for by competition of for- 
eign pipe. However, expectations are expressed that 
the present year will be as good as 1924. 

Coke.—Production is good and demand strong, 
everything considered, for coke, iron and steel com- 
panies requiring a large amount for their own use 
and independent companies handling the outside trade. 
Quotations for foundry coke are maintained around 
$5 still, with some little bee-hive coke bringing $5.25. 

Old Material.—Still slow is the scrap iron and steel 
market in the Birmingham district, very little buying 
being done. There will probably be no material im- 
provement until the pig iron market begins taking on 
renewed life. Quotations are weak, but hold to same 
levels noted for the past four weeks. 


We quote per gross ton, f.0.b. Birmingham dis- 
trict yards, as follows: 

Cast iron borings, chemical... . .$15.00 to $16.00 

Heavy melting steel ..... eevee 14.0000 15.00 


Railroad wrought .+. 18.00to 14.00 
Steel axles . . 18.00toe 19.00 
BU GED we cc ccces cewcecoeces 19.00 to 20.00 
Steel rails . 14.00 to 15.00 
eee B GUS owecews uae vs 17.00 to 17.50 
Tramecar wheels .... : 17.00to 17.50 
Car wheels ........ 16.00to 17.00 
Se ED “Sn acvcececess 14.50to 15.60 
Machine shop turnings 8.00to 9.00 
Cast iron borings ........ 8.00 to 9.00 
Rails for rolling ...........6««. . 16.50to 17.00 


St. Louis 


Very Little Business in Pig Iron at the Open- 
ing of the Second Quarter 


St. Louris, April 7—The second quarter opened 
with very little second quarter business. The St. Louis 
Coke & Iron Co. has sold 3000 tons of basic for April 
and May delivery to a St. Louis melter, and a ma- 
chinery manufacturer bought 500 tons of foundry iron 
for April shipment. The only pending inquiry is for 
2000 tons of basic for April delivery for an East Side 
concern. The market is rather weak as a result of 
offerings of Southern iron at $18.50 Birmingham, by 
a Tennessee maker, and concessions made by a Chicago 
maker. In addition to uncertainty as to price move- 
ment, there has been a slight decrease in the melt in 
the district and a backwardness in the placing of orders | 
for castings. 


We quote delivered consumers’ yards, St. Louis, 
as follows, ha ad to furnace lees $2.16 
freight from , $3.28 from orence and 
Sheffield (rail and water), $5.17 from Birmingham, 
all rail, and Sic. average switching charge from 
Granite City. 


Northern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.26. $25.16 
Northern malleable, sil. 1.75 to 
Ws cbededatebsovrvestaa 26.16 
bite tance dba tine gvvedeess 26.16 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 
GED Sd sisis 06 0.0 Be kone tbSSL aS $23.67 to 27.17 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 


Cee Ge OED. 6 vv'nccivaneed 25.28 
Granite City iron, sil. 1.75 to 2.25. 25.81to 26.31 


Finished Iron and Steel_—Warehouses report that 
they are beginning to receive orders for materials from 








the tornado district of southern Illinois and Missouri. 
Sales of reinforcing bars from stocks have been fairly 
large for the last few weeks. Fabricators of struc- 
tural steel report that business is exceedingly dull 
and there is nothing in sight requiring any consider- 
able tonnage. Business in other lines is quiet. 


For stock out of warehouse we quote: Soft steel 
bars, 3.15c. per Ib.; iron bars, 3.15c.; structural 
shapes, 3.25c.; tank plates, 3.45c.; No. 10 blue an- 
nealed sheets, 3.90c.; No. 28 black sheets, cold 
rolled, one pass, 4.80c.; galvanized steel sheets, No. 
28, 5.80c.: black corrugated sheets, 4.95c.; galva- 
nized, 5.95c.; cold-rolled rounds, shafting and screw 
stock, 3.95c.; structural rivets, 3.65c.; boiler rivets, 
3.85¢c.; tank rivets, 7% in. diameter and smaller, 70 
per cent off list; machine bolts, 55 per cent; carriage 
bolts, 50 per cent; lag screws, 60 per cent; hot 
pressed nuts, squares, $3.50; hexagons, blank or 
tapped, $4 off list. 


Coke.—Foundry coke continues in good demand and 
some fair size contracts are being made for second 
quarter shipment. The by-product ovens in the district 
are enabled to ship current production. The local 
company is quoting $11 while Granite City is offering 
foundry coke at $9 f.o.b. ovens. The lead and zine 
interests continue to buy liberally, although their oper- 
ations have been curtailed. 

Old Material—The market for old material con- 
tinues to decline as the result of the lack of buying 
by consumers in this district. They are well stocked 
with most items and in some instances requests have 
been made to delay shipments on contracts. Railroads 
centering in St. Louis have been unusually active in 
the sale of old material and considerable trading has 
been done over the telephone within the last few weeks. 
New lists mailed include the following: St. Louis & 
Hannibal, 1500 tons; St. Louis and San Francisco, 
1300 tons; Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 500 tons; Mis- 
souri Pacific, 1200 tons; and 400 tons for the Big 4, 
this being that road’s first deviation from its policy 
of blind lists. 


We quote dealers’ prices f.o.b. consumers’ works, 
St. Louis industrial district and dealers’ yards, as 
follows: 

Per Gross Ton 


a 8... ee ere ee $14.00 to $14.50 
Pekin Ger SOUS .occacswnsscenee 17.00 to 17.50 
Steel rails less than 3 feet...... 19.00 to 19.50 


Relaying rails, 60 lb. and under 25.00to 26.00 
Relaying rails, 70 lb. and under 32.50to 33.50 
Cast iron car wheels .......... 16.50 to 17.00 
Heavy melting steel ........... 15.00 to 15.50 
Heavy shoveling steel .......... 15.00 to 15.50 





Frogs, switches and guards cut 

gg See Se et eee Tee 16.00 to 16.50 
Railroad springs ........ sosvve See to 18.50 
Heavy axles and tire turnings.. 12.00to 12.50 
No. 1 locomotive tires .......... 17.75 to 18.25 

Per Net Ton 
err ere 15.75 to 16.25 
BtOGE GAP GRIOB occ cccccers 17.50 to 18.00 
ro GP GEIS ba 6e>sdiss osx ... 24.50to 25.00 
Wrought iron bars and transoms 18.25to 18.75 
No, 1 railroad wrought 13.50 to 14.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought 13.50to 14.00 
Cast iron borings ........ 11.25 to 11.75 
No. 1 busheling ......... 12.50to 13.00 
No. 1 railroad cast 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 machinery cast 18.00 to 18.50 
Railroad malleable 13.75 to 14.25 
Machine shop turnings 8.00 to 8.50 
Champion bundled sheets 8.00 to 8.50 
Boston 


Buffalo Furnaces Are Shading Prices, but 
Pennsylvania Are Holding 


Boston, April 7.—Buffalo furnaces continue to 
shade prices on pig iron, but eastern Pennsylvania, 
Virginia and Alabama generally are holding to recent 
schedule. Buffalo furnaces are securing the cream of 
current business. How much longer eastern Pennsyl- 
vania furnaces can stand pat is problematical. Two 
sales, one of 600 tons No. 2X, second quarter, and the 
other, 700 tons No. 2X and 300 tons No. 1X, third quar- 
ter, to a Massachusetts machinery maker and a Rhode 
Island machinery maker, respectively, constituted the 
largest transactions reported here the past week. 
Otherwise business was confined to a car here and 
there. Buffalo No. 2X sold at $25.16 delivered or $20.25 
furnace, which, with differentials considered, means 
$19.75 furnace base, a new low record for this move- 
ment. Buffalo No. 1X sold at only slightly higher 
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prices than No. 2X, due to offers of German iron at 
$24.50 delivered. Melters, however, are showing a 
preference for domestic iron. On the most attractive 
eastern Pennsylvania furnace offers, the best foundries 
could do on No. 2X.was $22.50 furnace and on No. 1X, 
$23. Recent sales include No. 1X Belgian iron at 
$23.25 on dock duty paid or about $25 delivered, and 
numerous grades of Dutch and Indian irons are obtain- 
able on the same basis. Total local receipts of foreign 
iron in March were 11,365 tons, consisting of 7142 tons 
Indian, 2250 tons Dutch, 500 tons Scotch and 1473 tons 
Belgian. Importations for the first quarter of this year 
were 11,855 tons Dutch, 16,567 tons Indian, 750 tons 
English, 3606 tons Belgian, and 500 tons Scotch, a 
grand total of 33,278 tons. 


We quote delivered prices on the basis of the 
latest reported sales as follows, having added $3.65 
freight from eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 from Buf- 
falo, $5.92 from Virginia and $9.60 from Alabama: 


East. Penn., sil. 1.75 to 2.25...... $25.65 to $26.15 
East. Penn., sil. 2.25 to 2.75...... 26.15 to 26.65 
Buffalo, sil. 1.75 to 2.25........ 24.66 to 25.41 
Buffalo, af. 2.35 80 Bite. <0 000% 25.16 to 25.91 
Virginia, sil, 1.75 to 2.25........ 29.42 to 29.92 
Virginia. sil. 3.36 to B76. ccecccs 29.92 to 30.42 
Alabama, sil. 1.75 to 2.25........ ; 31.60 
Alabama, sil. 2.25 to 2.75........ 32.10 


Finished Steel.—Buying of finished steel products 
continues on a hand-to-mouth basis. Competition for 
business remains keen and prices are barely steady. 
Practically all current plate business is taken by mills 
at $2,36% delivered Boston common rate points, or 2c. 
Pittsburgh base. The price of 2.10c., Pittsburgh base, 
appears to be a thing of the past. Shapes can be pur- 
chased on about the same basis as plates, and the un- 
dertone of the bar market is not as firm as it was a 
month or two ago. German plates, bars, angles, tees 
and similar structural steel are offered at 1.96%c., duty 
paid, delivered at consuming point. Some of the New 
England street railways have been buying switches, 
crossovers and the like fairly freely from sellers making 
liberal price concessions. 

Coke.—Specifications against first half by-product 
foundry coke contracts are more numerous. The im- 
provement in business, according to oven interests, is 
due to increasing activity in the jobbing foundry field, 
and not to the recent reduction of 50c. a ton in the 
price of fuel. Jobbing foundries being the smallest of 
coke consumers, the aggregate weekly oven shipments 
continue well below those for the corresponding period 
last year, the current improvement in business notwith- 
standing. The market on local by-product foundry 
coke is $11.50 a ton delivered within New England. 

_ Old Material.—The old material market is marking 
time. Less business was transacted in this market the 
past week than during any similar period this year. 
Holders of scrap are disinclined to sell at prevailing 
prices, while on the other hand brokers have no orders 
of consequence in hand. The most encouraging feature 
in the situation is that prices are no lower. 


The follow ing i 
; i prices are for gros i 
livered consuming points: © gross ton lots de 


No. 1 machinery cast 5 
No. 2 machine ry ae. oo +1908 erat, 
Stove plates 3. to 14.00 


Railroad malleable : ; ; : ; ee 20.00 e 21:00 
The following prices are offered a a ; 
ots, f.o.b. Boston rate gross on 


shipping points: 
No. 1 heavy melting steel 


No. 1 railroad weet” *** $11.00 to $12.00 
No. 1 yard wrought ......1°1.:: 13-7pt0 14.00 
Waaaen Pe (-in. ‘in diam. oe 
fer 2 ft. long : ‘ 

Machine shop turnings BE ee Fi — to 11.00 
oe com borings, che mical. : 13:00 : 13'b0 
—— ron borings rolling mill... 8.50to 9.00 
Forge scrap . ings and turnings 4.75 to 8.00 
Bundled skeleton ““‘'""******: 9.50 to 10.00 
Bundled cotton ties ‘""**’****: 5.50 to 10.00 
Shatis es... teen Ste to 10:00 
ae reese 9.50 to .00 
mereet Car axles _ “°""**°**"** 17.50 to 18.00 
Rails for rerolling eee |. ick to 18.00 
mee ...... | fetes 20to 13.5 

a echawas 11.00 to ize 
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Cincinnati 


Moderate Increase in Sales of Pig Iron, but 
Prices Are Still Soft 


CINCINNATI, April 7.—An increase in pig iron sales 
was noted in the local market during the past week, but 
prices are soft. Buying for the second quarter is being 
done in small volume and many consumers have suffi- 
cient pig iron on hand to carry them along for a con- 
siderable period. Dealers feel that the market will con- 
tinue at about the present level in the immediate fu- 
ture. The furnace of the Belfont Iron Works, Ironton, 
Ohio, resumed operations the past week. Sales of 
Northern iron have shown an improvement. A Sagi- 
naw, Mich., consumer purchased 650 tons of 10 to 11 
per cent Jackson County silvery for April and May 
shipment. The Louisville & Nashville Railroad bought 
200 tons of Northern iron. A dealer sold 200 tons of 
Northern malleable to a Hamilton, Ohio, consumer for 
April delivery. A Richmond, Ind., foundry purchased 
100 tons of Northern foundry for immediate delivery. 
A northern Ohio consumer bought about 100 tons of 6 
to 7 per cent Northern silvery for April delivery. In- 
quiries are more numerous than a week ago. The Sey- 
bold Machine Co., Dayton, Ohio, is in the market for 
1000 tons of Northern foundry iron for shipment from 
May to September. An inquiry is out from a Hamilton, 
Ohio, consumer for 500 tons of No. 2 Northern iron for 
second quarter delivery. Fuller & Sons, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., are inquiring for about 150 tons of Northern 
iron. A central Indiana melter is in the market for 150 
tons of Northern iron. In the Southern pig iron mar- 
ket, sales have been quiet. A local dealer sold 400 tons 
of Tennessee iron to a Dayton, Ohio, melter. A north- 
ern Ohio melter purchased 100 tons of Tennessee iron. 
No sales of Alabama iron have been reported locally. 
Inquiries are for small tonnages. The Henry Vogt 
Machine Co., Louisville, is inquiring for about 100 tons 
of Southern iron. The Southern Railroad is in the mar- 
ket also for 100 tons of Southern. Prices on Northern 
iron are weak, ranging from $21 to $22 furnace in the 
Ironton district. Tennessee iron continues to sell at 
$18.50, Birmingham. Alabama furnaces are asking $21 
to $22, Birmingham, but are not selling any iron at 
those prices. 

Based on freight rates of $4.05 from Birmingham 


and $2.27 from Ironton we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati 
Alabama fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 
CORD. : «5 6 alhintdinia acs aw ...- $24.05 to $25.05 
Alabama fdy., sil. 2.25 to 2.75... 24.55to 25.55 
Tennessee fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. 22.55 
Southern Ohio silvery, 8 per cent 32.77 
Southern Ohio fdy., sil. 1.75 to 
le RE Sea a -- 23.27to 24.27 
Southern Ohio, basic (nominal) 24.27 
Southern Ohio malleable ........ 24.27 to 25.27 


Wire Goods.—There is still a depression in the nail 
market. Although some of the mills are trying to hold 
to the quotation of 2.85c., Pittsburgh, there are others 
which are selling at 2.75c. Old contracts are being 
renewed in many cases at the latter rate in order to 
hold business. It is reported that the Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Co. purchased 
a considerable tonnage of nails the past week at 2.75c. 
However, business in nails is only fair and most con- 
sumers are buying in small quantities, even though 
their stock is low. The demand for wire is weak at 
present. The prevailing price is 2.60c., Pittsburgh, al- 
though some sales have been made below this level. 

Sheets.—Further weakness has developed in the 
local market and prices have fallen as a result. Buy- 
ers are pursuing a waiting policy and are disposed to 
strike a bargain for the best available quotation. Sell- 
ers, eager to book business to keep mills operating on 
a heavy schedule, are offering price concessions to se- 
cure orders. There is little disposition on the part of 
buyers to anticipate requirements more than 30 to 60 
days. This is probably due in large part to the uncer- 
tainty regarding prices. Some executives feel that the 
market has hit the bottom, but others are just as posi- 
tive that the downward price swing has not yet reached 
its lowest point. Black sheets are being sold at 3.40c., 
Pittsburgh, to 3.50c., but reliable information reveals 
that as low as 3.30c. has been offered. Some believe 
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that business can be done on a large tonnage at 3.25c., 
but this does not represent the market. Galvanized 
sheets are selling at 3.60c., Pittsburgh, to 3.50c., while 
blue annealed are quoted at 2.60c., Pittsburgh, to 2.70c., 
with the bulk of the business going at the former fig- 
ure. Auto sheets are in little demand and are com- 
manding a price of 4.60c. 


Tin Plate—Mills are reported to be running on a 
heavy schedule to supply the demand from canning 
manufacturers. Specifications that have been filed for 
the second quarter call for large production by the 
mills. There has been no change in price from $5.50 per 
base box, Pittsburgh. 


Reinforcing Bars.—General construction work is on 
the increase and this improvement is reflected in the 
market for reinforcing bars. The Bourne-Fuller Co. 
was awarded a contract for 500 tons for the new build- 
ing of the J. Charles McCullough Seed Co. This was 
the only award of importance during the week, although 
there has been a considerable volume of small jobs let. 
An award on the Children’s Hospital, about 300 tons, 
is expected during the coming week. Among the pend- 
ing jobs are: Warehouse for the Kroger Grocery & 
Baking Co., 250 tons, for which C. F. Stegner, Second 
National Bank Building, Cincinnati, is architect; the 
Phelps Apartments, 600 tons, the general contract for 
which is in the hands of the Ohio Building & Construc- 
tion Co.; hotel on Garfield Place, 125 tons, for which 
Elzner & Anderson, Denton Building, Cincinnati, are 
the architects. The price on new billet stock is fairly 
firm at 2.10c., mill, and quotations on rerolled bars is 
around 2.00c., mill, although it is reported that busi- 
ness can be done at a lower figure. 


Structural Steel——The local market is extremely 
quiet at present as far as large jobs are concerned. No 
sizable awards have been announced in the past week. 
The General Iron Works received two awards totaling 
100 tons. Pending projects are few. The largest is a 
bridge across the Ohio River at Huntington, W. Va., 
which will require approximately 3500 tons. It is un- 
derstood that the Mount Vernon Bridge Co. is the low 
bidder for this job. The College Hill School, taking 
about 200 tons, has not yet been awarded. Prices are 
firm at 2.10c., Pittsburgh. 


Plates, Shapes and Bars.—Business is reported to 
be rather slow at present, although a fair volume of 
small orders has been placed in the past week. Con- 
sumers are ordering only for immediate requirements 
and there is no indication that they will depart from 
this policy in the immediate future. Specifications 
against contracts are fairly good. The market is hold- 
ing firm at 2.10c., Pittsburgh. The price of 2.20c., 
Pittsburgh, has practically disappeared. Sellers are 
optimistic and feel that the volume of sales during 
April will be favorable. 


Warehouse Business.—Cincinnati dealers report 
that their volume of business during March showed a 
slight increase over the previous month. They feel 
that the outlook for the immediate future is for a slow 
improvement in sales that will carry the April volume 
ahead of that during March. The number of orders 
that have been coming in is large, but tonnage remains 
light, the majority of sales being in small lots. Con- 
sumers are holding to a conservative buying policy and 
are not anticipating future requirements. There is a 
fairly good demand for structural steel. The market 
for sheets is weak. Prices remain stationary. One 
dealer made a sale of 120 tons of bars the past week 
at 3.306¢. 


Cincinnati jobbers quote: Iron and steel bars, 
2.30c.: reinforcing bars, 3.30c.; hoops, 4.35c.; bands, 
3.95c.; shapes, 3.40c. ; lates, 3.40¢c.; cold-rolled 
rounds, 4.05c.; cold-rolled flats, squares and hexa- 
gons, 4.55c.; open-hearth spring steel, 4.75¢. to 
5.75e.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 3.90c.; No. 28 
black sheets, 4.60c.: No. 28 galvanized sheets, 5.75c. ; 
No. 9 annealed wire, $3.25 per 100 Ib.; common wire 
nails, $3.25 per keg base; cement coated nails, $2.65 
per keg; chain, $7.55 per 100 ib. base; large round 
head rivets, $3.75 base; small rivets, 65 per cent 
off list. Boiler tubes, prices net per 100 ft., lap 
welded steel tubes, 2-in., $18; 4-in., $38; seamless, 
2-in., $19; 4-in., $39. 


Coke.—Coke sales have been limited. Specifications 
against contracts are fair. Prices are about the same 
as a week ago, but are displaying a weak tendency. 
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The Southern Railroad is inquiring for 100 tons of coke, 


Connellsville furnace, $3.25 to $3.75; foundry; 
$4.25 to $5.00; New River foundry, $8.00 to $8.50; 
Wise County furnace, $4.00 to $4.75; foundry, $4.50 
to $6.00; by-product foundry, $6.50 Connellsville 
basis. 


Old Material.—The scrap iron market is practically 
stagnant. Consumers are not inclined to buy at pres- 
ent and inquiries are few. Dealers have considerable 
material on hand. Prices have weakened on several 
items. One large dealer reports an increase in sales. 

We quote dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. cars, Cin- 


cinnati : 
Per Gross Ton 
Heavy melting steel ............ $14.00 to $14.50 
Scrap rails for melting 14.00to 14.50 
TS SUE escesvevcncs 18.00 to 18.50 
Relaying rails ....... 28.00to 28.50 
Rails for rolling . 15.50to 16.00 
Old car wheelz .. ; . 14.00to 14.50 
No. 1 locomotive tires .......... 17.00 to 17.50 
Railroad malleable .... 16.50 to 17.00 
Agricultural malleable . 15.00to 15.50 
Loose sheet clippings 10.00 to 10.50 
Champion bundled sheets 12.50to 13.00 
Per Net Ton 
Cah Ws SOUR sc cccsodeiscess 8.50to 9.00 
Machine shop turnings 8.00 to 8.50 
No. 1 machinery cast 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 1 railroad cast ... . 15.50to 16.00 
i Me swesnbaenes« . 22.00to 22.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought 11.50to 12.00 
Pipes and flues ....... 7.50to 8.50 


No. 1 busheling ...... caw 10.00 to 10.50 
Mixed bushelings i 9.00to 9.50 
EE GUS cones ereeys 10.00 to 10.50 
SOW GENGRsciwsscesve 10.50to 11.00 
Brake shoes 11.50 to 12.00 


San Francisco 


Moderately Consistent Business Continues 
Despite Weakness in Price Tendency 

SAN FRANCISCO, March 28 (By Air Mail)-—In 
spite of the apparent weaker general tendency in prices 
the volume of current business in the Pacific Coast iron 
and steel market continues moderately consistent in 
nearly all lines. There is no large buying, but there 
is less hesitancy than there was a few weeks ago. 

Construction work is going ahead. Several good 
size structural jobs were let during the past week, and 
six new projects have come up for figuring. Most 
of the local fabricating shops are busy, and the rein- 
forcing bar jobbers are figuring on a number of size- 
able jobs. 

Almost two years after a bond issue of $4,496,000 
was voted for the project, the contract for the construc- 
tion of the tube under the Oakland-Alameda estuary 
was awarded during the past week by the Alameda 
County Board of Supervisors. The contract went to 
the A. J. Crocker Co. of San Francisco on a low bid of 
$3,882,958.40. The proposed tube will be a Type D 
subway with membrane waterproofing, but because of 
financial details that are yet to be settled, it will be 
several weeks before sub-contracts are closed. 


Pig Iron.—A small quantity of Indian foundry iron 
was sold a week ago in Los Angeles at about $26 a ton 
duty paid, and another shipment is en route. Local im- 
porters also expect shipments of several hundred tons 
of English foundry iron early in April and early in 
May, which is being quoted at $27 to $28.50, duty paid, 
San Francisco, according to the quality of the iron. 
Dutch iron is being offered at $25.25, duty paid in San 
Francisco, Sales of foreign iron are confined to small 
tonnages. The price of English iron is somewhat 
stronger. This is not because of higher furnace prices 
in England, but because the rates for chartered vessels 
are higher and also because the pound sterling is 





stronger. The buying of Utah iron continues to in- 
crease, and prices are firm. We quote: 
OE ons cvewess 0849 pe ween 27.25 to $28.25 
*Utah foundry, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.... 27.50to 28.50 
**Scotch foundry .......cccccceees B 8.00 to 30.00 
**English foundry ........ weaves 24.080tO 28.00 
**Belgian foundry .... ieee 26.00 to 27.00 
**Dutch foundry .......... wees 25.26 to 36.60 
**Indian foundry .......... ..eee 26.00to 37.00 
*Birmingham, Ala., foundry, sil 
ae ee ED? 5 2 4b 66.0045 cone wer 31.00 


*Delivered San Francisco. ; 
**Duty paid, f.o.b. cars San Francisco, 


Ferroalloys.—A local importer recently took several 
new orders for Swedish ferrosilicon at $93, duty paid, 
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incoming dock, for May shipment. English ferroman- 


ganese is quiet at $117.50, duty paid, incoming dock. 


Shapes.—Jobs let during the past week totaled 1745 
tons, and new projects calling for 3200 tons have come 
up for figuring. Prices are soft at 2.55¢. to 2.60c., 


c.if., although it is doubtful whether anything better 
than 2.55c. could be obtained except on very desirable 
tonnages. 


Plates.—Contracts placed during the past week 
amounted to 1400 tons. The General Petroleum Co. 
placed 400 tons of plates and 240 tons of channels. The 
Willamette Iron & Steel Co., Portlang, Ore., took 750 
tons for the Tacoma pipe line job, and the Steel Tank 
& Pipe Co. is low bidder on the Seattle pipe line job, 
about 120 tons. Prices are soft, 2.50c. to 2.60c., c.if., 
being quoted, with persistent rumors that 2.45c. is pos- 
sible on large tonnages. Several good size jobs are 
up for figures. 


Sheets.—Inquiries are somewhat better, although 
there is no large amount of buying at present. Prices 
are weak. There are some indications that lend color 
to a belief that exists in some quarters that prices are 
likely to stiffen before long. Current quotations are 
as follows: Blue annealed, 3.41c. to 3.51c., c.if. Black 
sheets, 4.21c., c.i.f. Galvanized sheets, 5.31c. to 5.4lc., 
c.i.f. 


Bars.—Soft steel bars are holding at 2.55c. to 2.60c., 
base, and soft steel bands are 3.30c. and 3.35c., base. 
Reinforcing bars are steady at 3.35c., base, carload, and 
3.80¢., base, Lc.l. A number of good size reinforcing 
jobs are up for figures, but comparatively few jobs re- 
quiring 100 tons or more have been let recently. The 
Los Angeles Iron & Steel Co. took 450 tons for the 
Olympia Auditorium, Los Angeles, and the California 
Hardware Co. 120 tons for a city warehouse in Los 
Angeles. A number of small jobs have been let during 
the past ten days, aggregating about 500 tons. 


Warehouse Business.—Buying is confined principally 
to small lots, although there is a somewhat better buy- 
ing movement, locally, than there was a month or so 
ago. In the opinion of some observers buying is not 
keeping pace with consumption, or, in other words, 
stocks are being allowed to reach lower levels than is 
warranted by the present demand. Prices are, for the 
most part, fairly firm. 

Merchant bars, $3.30 base, per 100 Ib.; mer- 
chant bars, ®% in. and under, rounds, squares and 
flats, $3.80 base, per 100 Ib.; soft steel bands, $4.15 
base, per 100 Ib.; angles, 4 in. and larger x 1% 
in. to 2% in., inc., $3.30 base, per 100 lb. ; channels 
and tees, % in. to 2% in., inc., $3.90 base, per 100 
Ib.; angles, beams and channels, 3 in. and larger, 
$3.15 base, per 100 Ib.; tees, 3 in. and larger, $3.30 
base, per 100 Ib.; universal mil] plates, 4% in. and 
heavier, stock lengths, $3.30 base, per 100 lb.; spring 


steel, % in. and thicker, $6.30 base, per 100 Ib.; 
wire nails, $4 base, per 100 lb. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Recent lettings have been small 
and scattered. Prices are steady at $53 to $54, base 
delivered in the San Francisco district. Only two good 
size contracts have been closed recently. The American 
Cast Iron Pipe Co. took 107 tons of 6 in Class B for a 
natatorium in Richmond, Cal., and also 200 tons of 2 to 
8 in. Class B for Aberdeen, Wash. 


Coke.—Firmer price tendencies 
by some of the local importers because of the increas- 
ing difficulty in obtaining shipments. Several of the 
English ovens have closed down temporarily. There 


is, however, a fairly good supply of foreign coke avail- 
able at present and shipments are 


are considered likely 


exp ad j i 
snd Mav. pected in April 
English beehive, $16 to $18 
‘. » P40 3 at incor y ke < 
English by-product, $14 to $15 ea - k, and 
by-product, $19.50 to $20 gham, Ala.., 


50 de livered 
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Cleveland 





Ore Price Reduction Causes Little Surprise— 
Weakness in Plates 


CLEVELAND, April 7.—The reduction in Lake Supe- 
rior ore prices has been the outstanding development 
of the week, but this occasioned little surprise, although 
the cut caused keen disappointment among some of the 
ore producers. The demand for steel holds up to about 
its recent volume. Specifications are fair, there is some 
small lot buying and some additional second quarter 
contracts have been closed for steel bars. Although 
most consumers took out about all the steel that they 
contracted for during the first quarter, few bought in 
excess of actual requirements and consequently con- 
sumers’ stocks are said to be low. Automobile manu- 
facturers with increased production are taking out 
steel in liberal quantities and the increased activity in 
this field is being reflected in the better demand of 
steel from the parts manufacturers. 

The only important change in the price situation 
during the week is a weakening on plates of 2c. Up 
to the present week, the prevailing price for this ter- 
ritory has held firmly to 2.10c., Pittsburgh, although 
Ohio mills had to go to 2c. for Eastern bus‘ness. Small 
lot orders are still being taken at 2.10c. Steel bars and 
structural material are firm at 2.10c., Pittsburgh. Screw 
stock is irregular, with 2.80c., Cleveland, now the max- 
imum quotation. There is little activity in the struc- 
tural field in this territory. The Mount Vernon Bridge 
Co. was low bidder for 3509 tons for an Ohio River 
bridge at Huntington, W. Va. A Louisville, Ky., shop 
has taken ten stills for the Standard Oil Co. of Ohio 
requiring 300 tons of plates. The Biggs Boiler Works 
Co. is low bidder for a riveted steel pipe line for Min- 
neapolis requiring 800 tons of plates. 


Pig Iron.—Pig iron sellers claim that the 50c. re- 
duction in the base price of iron ore, which will re- 
sult in a $1 a ton reduction in the cost of pig iron, has 
been largely discounted in the recent price reductions 
and that prices are not likely to go much, if any, lower. 
It is also believed that because ore prices are now 
settled and the coke situation has been cleared up by 
the wage reduction, there should be a stabilization of 
pig iron prices. Consumers have not been convinced 
that recent prices would hold. They have been buying 
small lots as needed and with considerable iron car- 
ried over there has been little contracting for the sec- 
ond quarter. The market continues quiet, with very 
little change in the price situation. The General Elec- 
tric Co. has purchased 700 tons of foundry iron for its 
Erie works and a Dayton consumer is inquiring for 1000 
tons. Another inquiry is from Altoona, Pa., for 500 
tons. Cleveland furnaces are no longer asking above 
$22.50 for foundry iron except for car lots and would 
probably go lower on a round lot inquiry to shut out 
Valley iron. One Lake furnace is still on a $22 basis, 
but would go lower to points where it meets Valley 
competition. 


Quotations below, except on basic and low phos- 
phorus iron, are delivered Cleveland, and for local 
iron include a 50c. ane charge. Ohio silvery 
and Southern iron prices are based on a $3.02 freight 
rate from Jackson and $6 rate from Birmingham: 


Basic, Valley furnace............ $21.00 
N’th’n No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25. 23.00 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25...$26.01to 27.01 
OED 6s vk. ue ba v00.0.40 000 23.00 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent ......... 32.52 to 33.62 
Standard low phos., Valley furnace 28.50 


Iron Ore.—As fully explained elsewhere in this 
issue, iron ore prices have been established for 1925 at 
a reduction of 50c. a ton on the base grade of Mesabi 
non-Bessemer ore and somewhat larger reductions on 
Bessemer ores. At the same time the differential in the 
iron content guarantee between the two grades was 
eliminated. Ore shipments during March were 932,460 
tons, as compared with 996,085 tons in March last year. 
The balance on Lake Erie docks April 1 was 5,096,204 
tons, as compared with 6,062,589 tons on the same day 
a year ago. 

Semi-Finished Steel——The reduction to $35.50, 
Youngstown, on large billets and slabs has not been 
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followed by any activity. Some consumers are still 
specifying against first quarter contracts for semi-fin- 
ished steel. Small billets are now quoted at $37, Youngs- 
town, or the same price as sheet bars. 


Sheets.—There is little activity and some of the 
mills are anxious for orders, although others are com- 
fortably filled with automobile business. Prices are 
holding to recent levels with a range of from 3.40c. to 
3.50c. for black, 2.60c. to 2.70c. for blue annealed and 
4.50c. to 4.60c. for galvanized sheets. 


Wire Products.—Jobbers recently stocked up heavily 
with nails and wire with the expectation of higher 
prices. However, a price above $2.85 per keg on nails 
did not become generally effective. Keen competition 
has developed among distributors and to meet the situa- 
tion Cleveland jobbers have reduced prices 20c. a keg on 
nails and $4 a ton on wire. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—The demand for bolts and 
nuts continues fair. Manufacturers are operating their 
plants at from 65 to 70 per cent of capacity. Prices are 
firm. Small rivets are very irregular. While 70 and 
10 per cent off list is the prevailing discount for small 
lots, 70, 10 and 10 per cent has not been the extreme 
discount on round lots. 


Jobbers quote steel bars, 3.10c.; plates and 
structural shapes, 3.20c.; No, 28 black sheets, 4.35c.; 
No. 28 galvanized sheets, 5.45c.; No. 10 blue an- 
nealed sheets, 3.45c. to 3.60c.; cold-rolled rounds, 
4c.; flats, squares and hex ms, 4.50c,; moons 
and bands, 3.85¢.; No. 9 annealed wire, $3.05 per 100 
lb.; No. 9 galvanized wire, $3.50 r 100 Ib.; com- 
mon wire nails, $3.15 base per 100 Ib. 


Old Material.—The market is dull and shows a ten- 
dency to further weakness. Prices on borings and turn- 
ings, bushelings and compressed steel have declined 50c. 
a ton. A Cleveland mill has purchased a round lot 
of heavy melting steel at $17 delivered. The same 
grade brought $17.50 from a Valley district consumer. 
Mills are taking in blast furnace scrap in good volume, 
but there is little demand for open-hearth scrap. 

We quote dealers’ prices f.o.b. Cleveland per 


gross ton: 
Heavy melting steel . ... . $16.25 to $16.50 
Rails for rolling .... j 16.50to 16.75 
Rails under 3 ft. ......... 18.75 to 19.00 
Low phosphorus melting .. 19.00 to 19.50 
Cast iron borings .........- 13.00 to 13.50 
Machine shop turnings ........ 13.00to 13.25 
Mixed borings and short turnings 13.00to 13.50 
Compressed sheet steel...... 13.50to 14.00 
Railroad wrought .. 12.25to 12.76 
Railroad malleable ...... ..-+« 19.00to 19.50 
Light bundled sheet stampings.. 11.50to 12.00 
Steel axle turnings : .-«- 14.50to 14,76 
See DGS paweeeues ; deocos SEO Bee 
No. 1 busheling ..... Sie wnat 12.75to 13.25 
Drop forge flashings . : . 12.25to 12.50 
Railroad grate bars .. cosccoes SOQ Bae 
See Meee  vawck ees dei eees 14.00to 14.25 
i. fe rere ee 8.50to 9.00 


Detroit Scrap Market 


Detroit, April 7.—With automotive production at 
the highest point for the year the melt in the district 
has increased proportionately. Melters are buying only 
for current needs. Prices are the same as quoted a 
week ago with no strengthening influences in sight. 


The following prices are quoted on a gross ton 
basis f.o.b. p ucers’ yards, excepting stove plate, 
No. 1 machinery cast and automobile cast, which 
are quoted on a net ton basis: 


Heavy melting and shoveling steel. $14.98 to 926.08 


Borings and short turnings... .. to .00 
Be WD 6. 6 6-09 hoa nus ees e 11.00to 11.75 
No. 1 machinery cast .......... 17.50 to 18.00 
Automobile cast ....... cwdadon 21.00to 22.00 
Hydraulic compressed .. -«+++ BB.256t0 18.26 
SRM i'n 6 pine eeekeee beeet 15.50to 16.50 
No. 1 busheling ................ 12.50to 13.00 
TO eee 11.00to 11.50 
DEE  Ubhets cbtnckéeawed coer 12.50to 13.00 


The United Engineering & Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, 
announces the development of Model No. 2% sheet 
leveler, with a capacity of 16 gage to % in. hot steel 
plates. The drive in this machine is fully inclosed. It 
has 15 straightening rolls, staggered. 


The Master Boiler Makers Association will hold its 
convention at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, May 19 to 
22, inclusive. Exhibits will be made by the supply 
men on the mezzanine floor of the hotel. 
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Philadelphia 


Continued Price Weakness in Pig Iron, Serap 
and Finished Materials 


PHILADELPHIA, April 7.—Eastern plate mills are 
feeling the effects of the decline in steel buying to a 
greater degree than mills rolling other products. 
Pittsburgh and Ohio mills which sell in this territory, 
and particularly those which make a fairly wide variety 
of products, are getting a slightly better volume of 
orders. Reports which these sales offices receive from 
their mills also indicate that production in some of the 
lines other than plates is fairly well maintained. On 
blue annealed sheets, for example, an Ohio mill is un- 
able to quote deliveries better than four or five weeks. 
All of the eastern plate mills, however, are operating 
below 50 per cent and current prices show no gains. 
Mills rolling shapes are somewhat better off, but here 
the situation varies a good deal according to the mill. 
Pig iron is weak and there are reports of $22, base, 
being shaded. The scrap market is also weaker and 
heavy melting steel has declined to a minimum of $15. 


Pig Iron.—The outlook for pig iron for the next few 
months is so poor from the producers’ point of view 
that plans for increased production in the district have 
been largely abandoned. The Delaware River Steel Co. 
will go ahead with its plan to blow in its furnace at 
Chester about the 15th or 20th of this month, but the 
Replogle Steel Co. will not put in blast the furnace that 
had been prepared for operation and the Reading Iron 
Co. will not bring in its furnace at Hokendauqua. It is 
likely that the Warwick furnace will be blown out soon, 
as it has a good-sized stock of iron. The blowing out 
of a furnace by the Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co., an- 
nounced a week ago, has already reduced the amount 
of iron being produced for merchant sale. So far as 
can be learned, no more iron has been bought abroad 
in the last two or three weeks and there will soon be a 
lessening of imports at this port. Meanwhile, the price 
situation is weak and there are reports of sales at 
slightly less than $22, base, for foundry iron. A good 
many of the sales of the past week, however, were at 
$22 or $22.50, furnace, so it cannot be said that the 
market has definitely declined below the figures quoted 
a week ago. 


The following quotations are, with the exception 
of those on low phosphorus iron, for delivery at 
Philadelphia and include freight rate varying from 
76c. to $1.63 per gross ton: 

East. Pa. No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.20 


eer errr sr $22.76 to $23.63 
East. Pa. No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. 23.26to 24.63 
eS. 2. Se) Pao 24.26to 25.63 
Virginia No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 

* Re a Pea 29.17 to 29.67 
Virginia No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil.. 29.67to 30.17 
Basic delivered eastern Pa...... 22.75 to 23.25 
Grey TOTHES. ..ccocececsessaseses 23.00 to 23.50 
DEED 5 6k vada cose edeegee sav 24.00 to 24.50 
Standard low phos. (f.o.b. fur- 

BROOD cave dosscnecdevsssseeses 25.00 to 26.00 
Copper bearing low phos. (f.0.b 

PRCUROS) cick ov cde paneods ... 25.00to 26.00 


Various grades of foreign pig iron are being 
offered at approximately the prices quoted below, all 
quotations being f.o.b. cars, Philadelphia : 


Indian foundry iron, 2 to 2.50 


per cent sil, ..... cee veceseces $23.50 to $24.00 
Indian foundry iron, 2.25 to 3 per 
CORE SE nic boned se esas aonere 24.00 to 24.50 


English foundry iron, 2 to 2.50 
eee 23.00 to 23.50 
Continental foundry, 2.50 to 3 per 
SCs ce aie ae te ge 23.00 to 23.50 
English low phos., copper free... 26.00 
Ferroalloys.—With almost no business being done, 
ferromanganese remains at $115, furnace or seaboard, 


for both domestic and foreign. 


Billets —There has not been enough inquiry for bil- 
lets to test the market, so quotations remain nominally 
at $37 to $37.50, Pittsburgh, for rerolling quality and 
$5 higher for forging billets. While lower prices have 
appeared in the Pittsburgh and Youngstown districts, 
eastern mills do not appear to be willing to go lower. 

Plates.—Eastern plate production has dropped be- 
low 50 per cent and current business is showing no 
gain. There is a fair number of orders, but they are 
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for small lots. Notwithstanding the fact that all mills 
need orders badly, the price has been held at 2c., Pitts- 
burgh. 


Structural Shapes.—More inquiry for steel build- 
ings has come out in the past week, but not much work 
is being closed. A good deal of the new work consists 
of apartment houses and the letting of contracts is 
frequently delayed on such work to permit of time for 
financing. The largest project is an apartment build- 
ing at Seventeenth and Locust Streets, which will re- 
quire 2800 tons. Plain material is quoted by some 
eastern mills at 2.15c., f.o.b. mill. This figures slightly 
less than 2c., Pittsburgh. 


Bars.—While the market for steel bars remains 
firm at 2.10c., Pittsburgh, there has been an extension 
of some first quarter contracts which were entered at 
2c. The impression has thus got abroad that some new 
business was being taken at 2c. The demand for bar 
iron is very light. The price is unchanged, namely 
2.28¢., Philadelphia. 

Sheets.—Greater weakness has occurred in sheets 
than in any other products. Despite a fairly good de- 
mand for blue annealed, that product has declined in 
some cases to 2.50c., Pittsburgh. On black, 3.40c. has 
been shaded and 4.60c. on galvanized has also been cut 
at least $1 a ton by some mills. 


Warehouse Business.—Local warehouses have re- 
duced prices on sheets $3 per 100 lb. This makes blue 
annealed 3.70c., black 4.70c. and galvanized 5.85c., all 
base prices. For local delivery we quote as follows: 


Soft steel bars and small shapes, 3.20c.; iron 
bars (except bands), 3.20c.; round edge iron, 3.50c. ; 
round edge steel, iron finished, 14% x % in., 3.50c.; 
round edge steel planished, 4.30c.; tank steel plates, 
% in. and heavier, 3.10c.; tank steel plates, #, in., 
3.25¢. ; blue annealed steel sheets, No. 10 gage, 
3.70c. ; black sheets, No. 28 gage, 4.70c.; galvanized 
sheets, No, 28 gage, 5.85¢c.; square, twisted and de- 
formed steel bars, 2:85c.; structural shapes, 3.10c. ; 
diamond pattern plates, 4-in., 5.30c.; #-in., 5.506. ; 
spring steel, 5c.; round cold-rolled steel, 4.15c.; 
squares and hexagons, cold-rolled steel, 4.65c.; steel 
hoops, 4.20¢ base: steel bands, No. 12 gage to "te in., 


inclusive 3.95¢.: rails 3.20c.: to . 
’ » -; Tails, 3.20c.; ol steel .00c. 
Norway iron, 7c. + PRs 


Old Material.—Demand from mills for steel scrap 
is almost non-existent and the little business that is 
being done consists mostly of buying by brokers for 
delivery on contracts. On some of this buying, the 
best price obtainable for melting steel is $15, delivered. 
Other grades of scrap have also declined. The market 
is very weak and there is no sign of a turn for the 
better, 


anes eet consuming points in this 
No. 1 he avy melting steel....... $15.00 to $16.00 
Scrap rails sgt ie Moar 'ai la eins Ss ta el ell 15.00 to 16.00 
Steel rails for rolling or 18.50 to 19.00 
No. 1 low phos heavy 0 04 and = 
ME Bibi hada 0 DAEs es . 20.00 to 21.00 
. 19.00 to 19.50 
19.00 to 19.50 
18.00 to 18.50 
00 to 18.50 


Rolled steel] wheels 
Cast-iron car wheels.._- 
No 1 railroad wrought. 
No. 1 yard wrought 00 7.5 
No. 1 forge fire : 5 2 1586 
Bundled sheets (for steel works) “a0? aoe 
Mixed borings and turnings (for oe 


blast furnace use) D 

blas OD is:ae bc ae 2 2.5 
Machine shop turnings (for steel ae 
. works Eee: 13.00 
Machine shop turnings (for | ‘oll- ; 

ing mill use) ow to 


eR 
we = 00 


hn, axle turnings ( or equiva- or 

en Ose gud bik oo : - ated 

Cast borings (for sta: . ; - as 14.50to 15.50 
and rolling orks 

Cast borings dora “8 a --++ 13.50to 14.00 

No, 1 cast ‘Or chemical plants) 18.00 to 18.50 

Heavy breakable 17.50 to 18.00 


plants) cast (for steel 
Railroad grate bars |" ""*"***** 16.00 to 16.50 
Stove plate (for et ine ee 13°60 
ie « Oo eel ls aie 5 
“i iron and soft oo ae 13/50 
and tubes (ne erantan ee 
Shafting W specifications) 
Steel axles . 


16.00 
21.00 to 22.00 


> eice'n's rare <2.00to 23.00 


Imports.—Only 2204 tons of pig iron ; 
Philadelphia last week, and of this, 1500 to > a t ved 
Germany and 704 tons from India. St ov sa ree 
continues to come from Beleiem, 1a ruc tural steel 
amounting to 948 tons, » fast week’s receipts 


and bars fr 
totaled 100 tons. Iron ore from Algeria was GUUtil 


m se "Oo . e,s 
and manganese or from British Africa amounted to 


2000 tons. Four hundre i ; 
ganese came in. ed tons of English ferroman- 


eae al 
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Falcon Bronze Co. Purchases Lumen Bear- 
ings Co. 

YOUNGSTOWN, April 7.—The Falcon Bronze Co., 
this city, has purchased the Lumen Bearings Co., oper- 
ating a plant in Youngstown and owning the new 
process copper of Pittsburgh. Stockholders of the 
et Bearings Co. will meet April 18 to ratify the 
sale. 

The Lumen company’s Youngstown plant is com- 
paratively new and modern, with a capacity of about 
2,000,000 Ib. of finished bronze castings per year, while 
the Pittsburgh property has a capacity of 1,000,000 Ib. 
of copper castings. The Falcon company has a yearly 
capacity of about 2,000,000 Ib. of castings. G. A. Doe- 
right, president of the Falcon Co., states that operations 
will be largely concentrated in Youngstown. Both com- 
panies cater to the iron and steel industry principally. 

The Lumen Bearings Co., with a capitalization of 
$250,000, will be dissolved. W. H. Barr of Buffalo is 
its president and Kester Barr secretary and manager. 

It is likely the Falcon company will eventually 
abandon its present plant on South Phelps Street in 
Youngstown and take over that of the Lumen company 
on Poland Avenue. 


Pennsylvania Railroad to Spend $100,000,000 


Definite announcement of the plans of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad for extensions and improvements at 
Philadelphia and elsewhere on its lines was made by 
Samuel Rea, president, in his annual report issued on 
Monday. About $100,000,000 will be expended in the 
next five years and fully half of this will be devoted 
to terminal facilities in Philadelphia. A new station 
will be built to replace the present Broad Street Sta- 
tion, this station to be located near the present West 
Philadelphia station, from which passengers will be 
transported to the center of the business district by 
subway. 


Amalgamated Association Meeting 


The annual convention of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers will be held this 
month in Pittsburgh, at which the association will con- 
sider requests of the various local organizations for 
improved working conditions and changes in the ton- 
nage rates. These requests will be formulated into a 
program which will be presented to manufacturers in 
June, at Atlantic City, at the yearly wage conference. 
In the sheet and tin plate division the scale year for 
the twelve months ending June 30 will be the second 
under which tin plate workers’ rates are adjusted on 
the basis of black sheets. During the first year the 
new arrangement was in effect the workers gained 
about 10 per cent over what they would have received 
under the former plan. Due to recent weakness in the 
sheet market, however, affected employees are aver- 
aging about what they would have been paid under the 
old tin mill basis. 


Publicity: Some of the Things It Is and Is Not 


Several addresses delivered by Ivy L. Lee have 
been collected into a booklet of 64 pages under the title 
“Publicity.” Some of the questions covered are repre- 
sented by three addresses reprinted under the titles 
“Publicity and Propaganda,” “Answers to Questions 
About Publicity” and “Publicity as Applied to Public 
Service Corporations.” The answers to questions con- 
sist mainly in making distinction between proper prop- 
aganda and improper propaganda. 

Sound public relations are considered the first ne- 
cessity in the policies of public service corporations. 
Cultivation should be through newspaper advertising 
space and the use of items of human interest. A spe- 
cial warning is given: “Avoid lawyers, with their legal- 
istic minds.” 

The distinction between news and advertising is 
‘Mustrated by the differences between professional base- 
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ball and automobiles. The former is just as commer- 
cial as the latter, yet the newspapers give much free 
space to baseball, but for the most part require the 
automobile builders to pay for advertising space when 
they wish to get before the public the facts concerning 
their developments. The baseball matters are legiti- 
mate news, for which newspaper readers are willing to 
pay the paper. The same is not true of the automobile. 


World Shipbuilding Shows Decline 


The volume of world shipbuilding orders is less than 
at the end of 1924 and near the low mark of 1923, 
although increases in tonnage contracted for are shown 
by the United States, Germany and Danzig, Italy and 
Japan, says a statement just issued by Lloyd's Register 
of Shipping, covering returns from all maritime coun- 
tries for the quarter ended March 31 last. 

A marked continuation of the growth in motorship 
building is one of the most interesting features of the 
return. Liloyd’s Register points out that, whereas a 
year ago 28 per cent of the world’s shipping under 
construction was composed of vessels equipped with in- 
ternal combustion engines, and at the end of the year 
the figure had advanced to 37 per cent, a new peak of 
42 per cent is shown by the returns for the quarter 
just ended. 

The growth has been greatest in the smaller ship- 
building countries, for while the proportion of Great 
Britain’s and Ireland’s total work representing motor 
vessels has increased from 22 to 30 per cent in the 
past year, that for the other maritime countries has 
grown from 35 per cent to 54 per cent in the same 
period. In other words, while less than a third of the 
total British output is now motor tonnage, the other 
nations combined are building more motor tonnage than 
steam and sa‘ling ships put together. 


Record Car Loadings 


WASHINGTON, April 7.—The greatest number of cars 
on record for the season loaded with revenue freight 
was the showing of the first three months of this year, 
according to the car service division, American Railway 
Association. The total for the period from Jan. 1 to 
March 28 was 11,765,235 cars. This exceeded by 177,224 
cars the corresponding period of 1924, which had 
marked the previous high record for the season. 

Ore loading for the week of March 28 totaled 
12,884 cars, an increase of 734 cars over the preceding 
week but 965 cars under the same week last year and 
2550 cars under the same period two years ago. Coal 
loading totaled 140,889 cars, an increase of 1526 cars 
over the preceding week but 13,760 cars under the 
same week last year. Coke loading totaled 12,304 cars, 
242 cars above the preceding week but 214 cars under 
the corresponding period in 1924. All districts reported 
increases in loading of all commodities over the corre- 
sponding week last year, except the eastern and Alle- 
gheny. 


James H. Nutt of Youngstown, secretary of the bar 
iron and sheet and tin plate manufacturers’ associa- 
tions dealing with employees under the sliding scale 
wage agreement, is believed to be the only member 
of the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and 
Tin Workers when it was organized 50 years ago, still 
living. At that time Mr. Nutt was a member of the 
heaters’ and rollers’ local at Pittsburgh. Though he 
has represented the manufacturers at the bimonthly 
and yearly wage settlements for many years, he has 
always retained his affiliation with the Amalgamated 
Association. 


The Central Steel Co. reports net income for 1924 
of $2,899,824 after charges. This compares with 
$2,006,953 in the preceding year. Gross earnings were 
nearly 25 per cent greater than in 1923. Surplus last 
year stood at $1,426,573 against $650,468 in 1923. 
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Tank Plates 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh mill, base, per Ib 2c. Lo 2.10 


F.o.b. Chicago, base, per Ib 2.30¢ 
Structural Shapes 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh mills, base, per Ib.... 2.10¢ 
F.o.b. Chicago, base, per Ib.........++--++- 2.301 
Iron and Steel Bars 
Soft steel bars f.o.b. P’gh mills, base, per lb 2 L0c 
Soft steel bars f.o.b. Chicago, base, per Ib........ 0c 
Reinforcing steel bars f.o.b. P’gh mills, base, per Ib... .2.10¢ 
Rail steel bars, f.o.b. Chicago district mills, base, per Ib.2.10c. 
Common iron bars, f.o.b. Chicago, base, per Ib........2.10¢ 
Refined iron bars, f.o.b, P’gh mills, base, per Ib. .3c. to 3.10c 
Common iron bars, eastern Pa. mill, base, per Ib 2.10¢ 
Hot-Rolled Flats 
Hoops, base, per Ib., Pittsburgh......... 2.40¢ 
g3ands, base, per Ib., Pittsburgh.......... ‘ -2.40¢ 
Strips, 6 in. and narrower, base, per Ib., Pittsburgh. 2.40¢ 
Strips, wider than 6 in., base, per Ilb., Pittsburgh. .2.20C 
Strips, base, per Ib., Chicago............+> .. -2.55e. to 2.60c 


Cold-Finished Steel 
Screw stock and shafting, f.o.b. P’gh mills, base, per Ib 


2.70c. to 2.80¢ 


Screw stock and shafting, f.o.b. Chicago, base, per Ib... .2.80¢ 
Screw stock, base, per Ib., Cleveland........ .2.75c. to 2.801 
Shafting, ground, f.o.b. mill, base, per Ib........ ovee ebe20C 
Strips, f.o.b, P’gh mills, base, per Ib...... . + 4C, to 4.15c. 
Strips, f.o.b. Cleveland mills, base, per lb.... ic. to 4.15e. 
Strips, f.o.b. Chicago mills, base, per Ib........ 4.30c. to 4.45c. 
Strips, f.o.b. Worcester mills, base, per Ib... 4.15¢. to 4.30e 


Wire Products 
(To jobbers in car lots f.o.b. Pittsburgh and Cleveland) 
Nails, base, per keg 


PET OP ers eee ee eee $2.85 
Galvanized nails, 1-in. and longer, base plus.. 2.25 
Galvanized nails, shorter than 1 in., base plus..... 2.50 
Bright plain wire, base, No. 9 gage, per 100 Ib 2.60 
Annealed fence wire, base, per 100 Ib........ 2.75 
Spring wire, base, per 100 Ib......... arate aati tate 3.60 
Galvanized wire, No. 9, base, per 100 Ib.............. 3.20 
Galvanized barbed, base, per 100 Ib......... 3.55 
Galvanized staples, base, per keg............... 3.55 
Painted barbed wire, base, per 100 Ib. 3.30 
Polished staples, base, per keg....... sak 3.30 
Cement coated nails, base, per count keg.......... 2.15 
*Bale ties, carloads, to jobbers....75, 15 and 5 per cent off list 
*Bale ties, carloads to retailers. ..75, 10 and 6 per cent off list 
Woven wire fence, base, per net ton to retailers.......$67.00 


Chicago district mill prices are $2 per ton above the fore- 
going and Chicago delivered prices are $3 per ton above the 
prices f.o.b. Cleveland and Pittsburgh. Birmingham mill 
prices $3 a ton higher; Worcester, Mass., mill $3 a ton 
higher on production of that plant, and Duluth, Minn., mills 
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$2 a ton higher; Anderson, Ind., $1 higher 





*F.o.b. Cleveland 
Sheets 
Blue Annealed 
(base) per Ib. 
Nos. 9 and 10, f.o.b. Pittsburgh .2.60c. to 2.70c 
Nos. 9 and 10 (base) per Ib., f.o.b. Chicago dist. mills 
2.70c. to 2.80c¢ 


Box Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled 


No. 28 (base) per Ib., f.o.b. Pittsburgh........3.40c. to 3.50¢c 
No. 28 (base) per Ib., f.o.b. Chicago dist. mill... 3.60c 


Galvanized 


No. 28 (base) per Ib., f.o.b. Pittsburgh.... .4.50e. to 4.60c 


No. 28 (base) per Ib., f.o.b. Chicago dist. mill.........4.70e 
Tin-Mill Black Plate 
No. 28 (base) per tb., f.o.b. Pittsburgh........ 3.40c. to 3.50¢ 
No. 28 (base) per Ib., f.0.b. Chicago dist. mill...... .3.60c 
Automobile Body Sheets 
Ne. 33 (based wer th., EO... Bibbs. 6 ccnicceceses 4.40c. to 4.50 
Long Ternes 
No. 28 (base) 8-lb. coating, per Ib., f.o.b. mill. £90 
Tin Plate : 
Standard cokes, per base box, f.o.b. Pittsburgh district 
EE. n.n.0n5's006 4020550 RR eee Ree eerene eae ee anes $5.50 
Standard cokes, per base box f.o.b. Chicago district mills 5.60 
Standard cokes, per base box f.o.b. Elwood, Ind 5.80 


Terne Plate 
(F.o.b. Morgantown or Pittsburgh) 
(Per Package, 20 x 28 in.) 
8-lb. coating, 100 Ib 20-lb. coating 


AES $15.50 

are $11.20 25-lb. coating I. C 17.0¢ 
8-Ib. coating I. C 11.50 30-Ib. coating IT. C 18.35 
15-Ib. coating I. C 14.35 40-lb. coating I. C on O° 


sonny ti tM cc 


Prices of Finished Iron and Steel Products 
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(Carload Lots) 
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Rivets 
Large, f.o.b. P’gh and Cleveland mills, base, per 100 Ib. .$2.6; 
Large, f.o.b. Chicago, base, per 100 Ib...... Deeeeeeees 2.75 
Small, f.o.b. Pittsburgh......-..+++++. 70, 10, 5 per cent off list 
Small, Cleveland _70 and 10 to 70, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Small, ChicamO ...cccosecsecces 70 to 70 and 10 per cent off list 


Rails and Track Equipment 
(F.o.b.) 


Rails, standard, per BTOSS tON.....-- eee eer rere ceees $43.00 
tails, light, billet, base, per ID....-.--seeeeeeeees sees -1.80¢ 
tails, light rail steel, base, per Ib.........++.- 1.65c. to 1.75¢e 
Spikes, # in. and larger, base, per 100 Wicd to's $2.80 to $3.10 
Spikes, % in, and smaller, base, per 100 Ib...... 3.10 to 3.40 
Spikes, boat and barge, base, per 100 Deas sk shene 3.25 
Track bolts, all sizes, base, per 100 Ib.........- 3.90 to 4.25 
Tie pilates, per 100 Ib... ... cece cece eee ee enees 2.35 to 2 50 
Angle bars, base, per 100 IbD.....eeeeeeee eens 2.75 


Welded Pipe 
(F.o.b. Pittsburgh district mills) 
Butt Weld 


Steel “— . ack 
ches slack Galv. Inches ‘ac xalv 
— : : 45 19% to Beveves +11 +39 
He WO Feces cs hl 25% me Lie bboe ere 22 2 
aR, kane ah AG 42, Oe casas ean 28 11 
eis ee a eae 60 48% 11°06 248i 30 13 
b £0. Bu... 62 501% 
Lap Weld 
2 55 Se AS wiveskuaene 23 7 
2% to 6 59 1714 Bie soe<ehe an 26 11 
7 ana: &.. 56 4046: | 8 SOU Bvkcus nk 28 13 
9 and 10 54 4114 4 OO 2eeex was 26 11 
11 and 12 53 40% 
Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
ne 41 24% oD A as ole eee 61 50% 
% to %.... 17 30% Mt Bi. cad +11 +54 
ae ing 53 42%, i wes ab 2 ee 21 7 
% .. 58 ‘7% 1 & acuscaucet 28 12 
1 to 1% 60 49% $ te hives eo 14 
Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 

2 53 48% 08 ocovngevaus 23 9 
21%, to 4 57 46% | 2% to 4 29 15 
41, to 6 56 451%, | 4% to 6..... 28 14 
7 to 8 52 39% | 7 to 8.. 21 7 
9 and 10 5 32% > te 18.0 16 2 
11 and 12 44 31% 


To the large jobbing trade the above discounts on steel pipe 
are increased (on black) by one point, with supplementary 
discount of 5 per cent and (on galvanized) by 1% points, 
with supplementary discount of 5 per cent. On iron p'pe, 
both black and galvanized, the preferentials to large jobbers 
are 1, 5 and 2% per cent beyond the above discount. 

NotE—The above discounts on steel pipe also apply at 
Lorain and Youngstown, Ohio, and Wheeling, W. Va. Chi- 
cago district mills have a base 2 points less. Chicago de- 
livered base 2% points less. Freight is figured from Pitts- 
burgh, Lorain, Ohio, and Chicago district mills, the billing 
being from the point having the lowest rate to destination 


Boiler Tubes 
(F.o.b. Pittsburgh) 


Lap Welded Steel Charcoal Iron 


2 to 2% in 27 ih ti cess - +18 

2u,; to 2% in 37 1% to 1% in -+ 8 

3 in 10) S20 ee ee a sek .— 2 

3% to 3% in 2% 13% to‘ Stik ckces oe | 

4 to 13 in 16 3% to 4% in.........— 9 
> 


5 seyond the above discounts, 5 fives extra are given on 
ap welded steel tubes and 2 tens on charcoal iron tubes. 


Standard Commercial Seamless Boiler Tubes 
Cold Drawn 


1 in shea 60 3 in 45 
1 . > = *_ © ee ee ee eee eee wee = 
14 and 1% in AQ 6% to 30 ‘in nctsus 17 
Mm IM, wee. eee 36 D We hw » acer cio iO 
2 and 2% in... 21 4%, 5 and 6 in 45 
-% and 2% in..... 39 a 
Hot-Rolled 
and 2% in 34 3% ¢ 1 
2% and 2% in 2 4 Aue oe rte BS 
3 in 48 4%, 5 and 6 ty. .0s0% 48 


. +~ carloads, 4 points less. Add $8 per net ton for more 
‘an four gages heavier than standard. No extra for lengths 
up to and including 24 ft. Sizes smaller than 1 in. and 
ighter than standard gage to be held at mechanical tube list 
and discount. Intermediate sizes and gages not listed take 
price of next larger outside diameter and heavier gage 


Seamless Mechanical Tubing 
‘arbon under 0.30 base ; 
Carbon 0.30 to 0 40 base... 
; Plus usual differentials 
iscounts range higher. 


Rie wed 85 to 87 per cent off list 
eee 83 to 85 per cent off list 
and extra for cutting. Warehouse 


Seamless Locomotive and Superheater Tubes 
Cents per Ft 


in ) en Cents per Ft. 
Sin ov 12 wage... 14% | 2%-in. O.D. 10 gage ge 
2-in -D. 11 gage.... 15 3-in. O.D. 7 gage : 33 
2-in. O.D. 10 gage.... 16 1%4-in. O.D. § gage... 15 
Si lim Op, ty Bage.. 16 5%-in. O.D. 9 gage... 50 
_— gage... 17 5%4-in. O.D. 9 gage... 52 
1088 
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Ores 
Lake Superior Ores, Delivered Lower Lake Ports 
Old range Bessemer, 51.50 per cent iron. $4.5 
Old range non-Bessemer, 51% per cent iron 4 40 
Mesabi Bessemer, 51.50 per cent iron...... 4.40 
Mesabi non-Bessemer, 51.50 per cent iron. 4.25 
High phosphorus iron, 51.50 per cent...... 4.15 
Foreign Ore, per Unit, c.i.f. Philadelphia or Baltimore 

Iron ore, low phos., copper free, 55 to 58 oe 

cent iron in dry ‘Spanish or Algerian..... 9.50c. to 10« 
Iron ore, Swedish, average 66 per cent iron 9.50 
Manganese ore, washed, 51 per cent manga- 

nese, from the Caucasus. .......cccceees 44 
Manganese ore, Brazilian or Indian, nominal 42c 
Tungsten ore, high grade, per unit, in 60 

ee Ce Oyo onc 6 ch cvilaes cee’ $9.00 to $11.00 
Chrome ore, Indian basic, 48 per cent Cr.O, 

crude, per ton, c.i.f., Atlantic seaboard. 22.00 
Molybdenum ore, 85 per cent concentrates 

per Ib. of MoS,, New York............ 80c 

Coke and Coal 
(Per Net Ton) 
Furnace coke, f.o.b. Connellsville prompt $3.15 to $3.2 
Foundry coke, f.o.b. Connellsville prompt. .. 4.00 to 4 50 
Mine run steam coal, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines....... 1.50 to 2.00 
Mine run coking coal, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines....... 1.50to 1.75 
Mine run gas coal, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines .. 2.00to 2.25 
Steam slack, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines...... 1.40to 1.56 
Gas slack, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines....... 1.50to 1.60 
Ferroalloys 

Ferromanganese, domestic, 80 per cent, fur 

nace, or seaboard, per ton............ $115.00 
Ferromanganese, foreign, 80 per cent, f.o.b 

Atlantic port, duty paid............. 115.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, delivered...... $82.50 to 85.00 
Ferrosilicon, 75 per cent......:..... 145.00 to 147.50 


Ferrotungsten, per Ib. contained metal. 90c. to $5c 
Ferrochromium, 4 per cent carbon and up, 
60 to 70 per cent Cr., per lb. contained Cr 


GOO ik AG kG das 65 CRD GEMORE RE n 03.000 11.50¢ 
Ferrovanadium, per Ib. contained vanadium $3.50 to $4.00 
Ferrocarbontitanium, 15 to 18 per cent, per 

RE Be cawan nest covawecdeuewadbaves 200.00 


Spiegeleisen, Bessemer Ferrosilicon and Silvery Iron 


(Per gross ton furnace unless otherwise stated) 


Spiegeleisen, domestic, 19 to 21 per cent «eee + $83.00 

Spiegeleisen, domestic, 16 to 19 per cent tla a ici 32.00 

Ferrosilicon, Bessemer, 10 per cent; $39.50; 11 per cent, $42 
12 per cent, $44.50; electric furnace ferrosilicon, 10 to 11 
per cent, $38; furnace with an advance of $1 per unit for 
material above 10 per cent. 

Silvery iron, 5 per cent, $27.00; 6 per cent, $28.00; 7 per cent 
$29.00; 8 per cent, $30.50; 9 per cent, $32.50: 10 per cent 
$34.50; 11 per cent, $37.00; 12 per cent, $39.50 


Fluxes and Refractories 


Fluorspar, 80 per cent and over calcium 

fluoride, not over 5 per cent silica, per net 

ton, f.o.b. Illinois and Kentucky mines..... $18.00 to $19.00 
Fluorspar, 85 per cent and over calcium 

fluoride, not over 5 per cent silica, per net 

ton, f.o.b. Illinois and Kentucky mines..... 19.00 to 20.00 
Fluorspar, foreign, 85 per cent calcium 

fluoride, not over 5 per cent silica, c.if 


Philadelphia, duty paid, per net ton. 18.00 

Per 1000 f.0.b. works: 

Fire Clay High Duty Moderate Duty 
Pennsylvania .$43.00 to $46.00 $40.00 to $43.00 
Maryland ... bcs el ied 48.00to 50.00 43.00to 45.00 
a ee es ... 48.00to 46.00 40.00 to 43.00 
Pe eer ee .. 43.00 to 45.00 10.00 to 43.00 
RE 5 bia & wa ... 4£3.00to 45.00 40.00 to 43.00 
Missouri weeeceee 45.00 to 48.00 38.00to 43.00 
Ground fire clay, per ton... . 6.50to 7.50 

Silica Brick: 

Pennsylvania ides 40.00 
SE. Scaxcadetdééaees ' $9.00 
DE 6 ven ckcewend imekes 54.00 
=e ea eae ae re 8.00to 9.00 
Magnesite Brick: 

Standard size, per net ton (f.o.b. Balti- 

MROTe BRE Creates, PEs cccccececeses 65.00 
Grain magnesite, per net ton (f.0.b. Balti- 

more and Chester, Pa.)...........++: 40.00 

Chrome Brick : 

Standard size, per net ton............. 48.01 


Bolts and Nuts 
(F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland and Chicago) 


Machine bolts, small rolled threads. .60 and 10 per cent off list 
Machine bolts, all sizes, cut threads, 

50, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, smaller and shorter, rolled threads, 

50, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, cut threads, all sizes. .50 and 10 per cent off list 


Eagle carriage bolts................ 65 and 106 per cent off list 
De WOU San cdcvccvdbeWdeseceese 60, 10 and 10 per cent off list 


Plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads... .{ 50 and 10 per cent off list 
Other style heads bie s.0aane neta 20 per cent extra 


Prices of Iron and Steel Products and Raw Materials 
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Machine bolts, « px and t. nuts, & xX 4 in., 
45, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Larger and longer sizes... ...45, 10 and 56 per cent off list 
Hot-pressed nuts, blank or tapped, square.... 4c. off list 
Hot-pressed nuts, blank or tapped, hexagons... .4.10¢ off list 
C.p.c. and t. square or hex. nuts, blank or tapped.4.10c off list 
Bolt ends with hot pressed nuts. .50, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Bolt ends with cold pressed nuts. ..45, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Wee” ccnsweescenvEheentes esectadeae 6c. to 5.50c. off list 
*F.o.b. Chicago and Pittsburgh. 


The discount on machine, carriage and lag bolts is 5 per 
cent less than above for less than car lots. On hot pressed 
and cold punched nuts the discount is 25c. less per 100 Ib 
than quoted above for leas than car lots. 


(Quoted with freight allowed within zone limits) 
Semi-finished hex. nuts: 
*% in. and smaller, U. 8 


Men av hn ke 80, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
S in. and larger, U. S. 8.. ; 


10 and 5 per cent off list 


Smali sizes, 8S. A. E......... . 80, 10. 10 and 5 per cent off list 
S.A.E., % in. and larger..... 75, 10, 10 and 6 per cent off list 
Stove bolts in packages. .........««.++. 80 ana! 5 per cent off Hat 


Stove bolts in bulk...... 80 and 5 and 2% per cent off list 
THO WEE ccadaceoes ...50, 10 and 4 per cent off list 


Semi- Finished Castellated and Slotted Nuts 
(Prices delivered within specified territories) 
(To jobbers and consumers in large quantities) 
Per 100 Net Per 100 Net 


S.A. EB. U. 8.8 SAK. U.S.S8 
%4-in $0.44 $0.44 %-in. ..... $2.35 $2.40 
fs -in 515 515 G-in. ..... 3.60 3.60 
% -in ; 62 66 BG ccose Wae 5.80 
yg-in. . dé 79 90 BMG oc cee 8.90 8.90 
Ne «6 a op a, 1.05 eae 12.60 13.10 
SS PP 1.42 1%-in. ..... 18.35 18.35 
oO Serre 1.70 1.73 1%-in. ..... 21.00 21.00 


Larger sizes—Prices on application. 


Cap and Set Screws 
(Freight allowed within zone limits) 


Milled CAD OOTOWB sc cccccctevecese 80, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Milled standard set screws, case hardened, 
80 and 10 per cent off list 

Milled headless set screws, cut thread .80 and 10 per cent off list 
Upset hex. head cap screws, U. 8. 8. thread, 

80, 10, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Upset hex. cap screws, S. A. E. thread, 

80, 10, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Upset set screws......... ....+80, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
BeOS BOG occ cv ccclzcuscsstandoweub nuns ec 75 per cent off list 


Semi-Finished Steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh or Youngstown, 
per gross ton 


Rolling billets, 4-in. and over........ $25.50 
Forging billets, ordinary carbons... . $40.50to 41.00 
RPT TTT err iin Pees ce ir seu 37.00 
GOD. poscdodcsvencd dares ont cake desn0 tnpks 35.50 
*Wire rods, common soft, base, No. 5 to %-in 48.00 
Wire rods, common soft, coarser than %-in...$2.50 over base 
Wire rods, acrew stock.........s.+e: $5.00 per ton over base 
Wire rods, carbon 0.20 to 0 40 3.00 per ton over base 
Wire rods, carbon 0.41 to 0.55......... 5.00 per ton over base 
Wire rods, carbon 0.56 to 0.75......... 7.50 per ton over base 


Wire rods, carbon over 0.75 
Wire rods, acid....... Sees 15.00 per ton over base 
S<elp, grooved, per Ib............. ‘ + «+. 20. to 2.100 
Skelp, sheared, per ID. ....cccsceves aon ‘ 2c. to 2.100, 
Skelp, universal, per Ib........... 2c. to 2.100. 


10.00 per ton over base 


*Chicago mill base is $50 


Alloy Steel 
(F.o.b. Pittsburgh or mill) 


Cleveland mill base, $48 


8. A. E 
Series Bare 
Numbers 100 Ib. 
2100°(%4% Nickel, 10 to 20 per cent Carbon) $3.00 to $3.25 
2300 (354% NICHGl) .ncccccccecscccoccces 4.50to 4.75 
2600 (5% Nickel) .....666.. enahely on 6 6.00 to $36 
3100 (Nickel Chromium) ............. 3.50to 3.66 
3200 (Nickel Chromium) ... aha natal + 5.50 
3300 (Nickel Chromium) .. ube 7.50to 7.756 
3400 (Nickel Chromium) ........... 6.50to 6.75 
$108 (Chromium Steel) ......6006+: 3.50 
200*(Chromium Steel) ... ; 7.50to 8.00 
$100 (Chromium Vanadium bars). 4.25to 4.60 
6100 (Chromium Vanadium spring steel) 4.26 
9250 (Silicon Manganese spring steel)....... 3.50 
Carbon Vanadium (0.45 to 0.55 Carbon, 0.15 
WH nennsndndddds ceneeee 4.25to 4,50 
Nickel Chrome Vanadium (0.60 Nic kel, 0.50 
Chromium, 0.15 Vanadium). . 4.50 
Chromium Molybdenum bars (06.80—1.10 Chro 
mium, 0.25-—0.40 Molybdenum). ana 4.25 
Chromium Molybdenum bare (06.56 6.70 Chro 
mium, 0.15—0.25 Molybdenum)... 3.75 
Chromium Molybdenum spring steel (11.25 
Chromium, 0.30—0.50 Molybdenum) 4.756to 56.00 


Above prices are for hct-rolled steel bars, forging qualit 
The ordinary differential for coal drawn bars is le. per 
higher. For billets 4 x 4 to 10 x 10-in. the price - re 
ton is the net price for bars of the same analy«i« ets 
under 4 x 4-in. down to and including 2%4-in a the 
price is $5 a gross ton above the 4 x 4 billet price 





*Not 8. A. E. specifications, but numbered by manufac- 
turers to conform to 8. A. EF. system. 
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FABRICATED STEEL BUSINESS 


Bookings Nearly 21,000 Tons and Inquiries Call 
for 42,000 Tons 





The tonnage of bookings of fabricated steel work 
reported to THE IRON AGE was nearly 21,000 tons, or 
as much as for the preceding week. Nearly 40 per 
cent was for public work and 30 per cent for business 
and industrial buildings. No less than 42,000 tons 
was put under inquiry, or twice the weekly average of 
March. Among awards were the following: 

Fifth Avenue Coach Co., addition to garage on 132nd 
Street, New York, 1000 tons, to Levering & Garrigues Co. 

Apartment building on Glenwood Avenue, Jersey City, 
N. J., 700 tons, to Fagan Iron Works. 

Apartment building, 45 Fifth Avenue, New York, 500 
tons, to Easton Structural Steel Co. 

Telephone building on Fourteenth Avenue, Brooklyn, 300 
tons, to Eidlitz & Ross. 

Theater, Hempstead, Long Island, 300 tons, to Easton 
Structural Steel Co. 

Girls’ Catholic High School, New York, 1200 tons, to 
A. E. Norton, Inc. 

Harriman National Bank Building, Fifth Avenue at 
Forty-third Street, addition, 700 tons, to Post & McCord 

Bridge over Monongahela River at Masontown, Pa., 
1700 tons, Independent Bridge Co. low bidder. 

Bridge over Ohio River at Huntington, W. Va., 3500 
tons, Mount Vernon Bridge Co. low bidder 

E. T. Slider, New Albany, Ind., six barges, 900 tons, to 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 

Cotton mill, Opelika, Ala., 300 tons, to 
Marshall Co. 

Advancement League Building, Springfield, Mass., 170 
tons, to Providence Iron & Steel Co 

City of Chicago, north half of Roosevelt Road East 
Viaduct, 960 tons, to Milwaukee Bridge Co 

Illinois Central, beam spans and plate girders, River- 
dale, Ill., 380 tons, and beam spans, Harvey, Ill., 240 tons, 
or a total of 620 tons, to American Bridge Co 

Union Pacific Railroad, bridges over Mallad and Big 
Wood Rivers, 532 tons, to American Bridge Co 

State University of Iowa, Iowa City, medical laboratory, 
276 tons, to unnamed fabricators 

Viaduct over Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Tracks at Cass 
Street, Joliet, Ill., 183 tons, to American Bridge Co. 

Nurses’ Home, Detroit, Mich., 1275 tons, to Whitehead 
& Kales. 

Grand Avenue Theater, Oakland, Cal., 280 tons, to Jud- 
son Mfg. Co. 

Paraffine Companies, Inc., plant buildings, Los Angeles, 
800 tons, to Moore Dry Dock & Shipbuilding Co. 

Olympia Auditorium, Los Angeles, 500 tons, to Friedman 
& Son. 

Apartment house, Pine and Stockton Streets, San Fran- 
cisco, 165 tons, to Golden Gate Iron Works. 

Mossdale Bridge, Stockton, Cal., 400 tons, Minneapolis 
Steel & Machinery Co., low bidder. 

General Petroleum Co., San Francisco, 400 tons of plates 
and 240 tons of channels to unnamed fabricator. 

Tacoma, Wash., pipe line, 750 tons, to Willamette 
Iron & Steel Co 

U. S. Engineers, Portland, Ore., pontoon pipe line, 130 
tons, divided among Coast Culvert & Flume Co., Portland; 
Smith & Watson Iron Works, Portland, and Bremerton Navy 
Yard. 

Florida East Coast Railroad, three bridges, 600 tons, to 
Virginia Bridge & Iron Co 

Standard Oil Co., tank work at Charleston, S. C., 400 
tons, to an unnamed fabricator. 

Pennsylvania Railroad, bridge at Louisville, Ohio, 250 
tons. 

Atlantic Coast Line, four turntables, 300 tons, to Ameri- 
can Bridge Co. 

Bridge at Quinton, N. J., 125 tons, to Phoenix Bridge Co. 

Lincoln Alliance Bank, Rochester, N. Y., 1500 tons, to 
McClintic-Marshall Co., last week reported as awarded to 
Genesee Bridge Co. 


McClintic- 


Structural Projects Pending 


Inquiries for fabricated steel work include the fol- 
lowing: 

Famous Players Corporation, theater and office building 
on Broadway, between Forty-third and Forty-fourth 
Streets, New York, 6000 tons 

Clinchfield Railroad, shops at Erwin, Tenn., 700 tons. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad, bascule 
bridge at Buffalo, 500 tons. 

Theater, Camden, N. J., 300 tons. 

Garage, Sansom Street, Philadelphia, 700 tons. 

Erie Railroad, two bridges, 300 tons. 
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Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., Chester, Pa., plant addition, 
tons. 

Brooklyn Trust Co., Brooklyn, 600 tons, 

Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, three oil tanks 
Bayonne, N. J., 1200 tons. 

Apartment building, Seventeenth and Locust Streets. 
Philadelphia, 2800 tons. 

First Trust & Savings Bank, Miami, Fla., 400 tons. 

Boys’ Catholic High School, Philadelphia, 900 tons. 

Eagle Lock Co., Terryville, Conn., warehouse, 300 tons 

Gold Dust Corporation, Baltimore, plant addition, 400 
tons. 

Hotel Utica, Utica, N. Y., addition, 300 tons. 

Millinery Trade Building, Sixth Avenue at Thirty-ninth 
Street, New York, 2500 tons. 

Bing & Bing, four theaters in Times Square district, 
New York, about 1500 tons total. 

Mercy Hospital, Buffalo, 700 tons. 

Columbus, Ohio, power house, 2000 tons, 

State Capitol, Lincoln, Neb., 2000 tons. 

Ambassador Theater, St. Louis, 5000 tons. 

Viaduct, Milwaukee, 1000 tons. 

Grand Trunk Railway, Lansing-Charlotte grade separa- 
tion, 250 tons. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co., four towers at Antioch, Cal., 
900 to 1000 tons. 

U. S. Government hangars, Pearl Harbor, H. I., 350 tons 

Theater, Broadway and Tenth Street, Oakland, Cal., 
300 tons. 

Pacific Telephone & 
tons. 


Telegraph Co., San Diego, 400 


Apariment house, 2110 Pacific Avenue, San Francisco, 
350 tons. 

Pantages Theater, Market, Hyde and Grove Streets, San 
Francisco, 800 tons. 

San Rafael, Cal., pipe line, bids May 1, 1200 tons. 

Vista Irrigation District, San Diego County, 18,70@ ft., 
543 to 983 tons, bids taken April 3. 

Vancouver pipe line, 14 miles, bids taken in April, 330 
to 4800 tons 

teading Railroad, grain elevator at Port Richmond, Phila- 
delphia, 1500 tons. 


Odd Fellows’ Home, Harrisburg, Pa., 200 tons. 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT BUYING 


Car Purchases Total 4200 and 10 Locomotives 
Bought 


Buying of the week included 4222 cars, 50 car 
bodies, 280 center constructions and 10 locomotives. 
The total was swelled by the orders of the Southern 
Pacific for 3400 cars. Little new inquiry appeared. 
The chief items are the following: 

The Southern Pacific Railroad has ordered 3400 freight 
cars as follows: 2000 50-ton single-sheathed box cars and 
a00 automobile cars from the Standard Steel Car Co.: 1000 
o0-ton drop-bottom gondolas from the 
Iron & Railroad Co.: 200 
Pennsylvania Car Co 


Tennessee Coal, 
o0-ton oil tank cars from the 
The Carnegie Steel Co. has ordered 50 gondola car bodies 
from the Pressed Steel Car Co 

: rhe New York Central has ordered 500 refrigerator cars 
aes the Merchants Despatch Transportation Co. and 100 
dump cars from tl Mark ‘orn : . bend 

; a Clark Car Co., and is inquiring for 

mail and 10 passenger and baggage cars. 


2 baggage and 
The Chicago & Western Indiana has ordered 280 steel 
cars from the Pullman Car & 


eenter constructions for 
Mfg. Co. 
The Bethlehem Steel 


Corporation has rde 2 - 
orde red 00 mine 
cars from le American 


Car & Feundry Co. 
The Hooker Electro-Chemical Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


has bought 4 tank cars f d 
i ars fr . wz ‘ . 
Co. from the American Car & Foun ry 


The Koppel Industrial 


iin Car Equi > \ 2 2s 
Building, Chicago, iulpment Co., Peoples Gas 


Gypsum Co. f has received an order from the U. 8. 
. ( J . 
“ ». for its Fort Dodge, Iowa, plant, for 12 standard 
ae automatic air dump cars, 16 cu. yd capacity, and 
rom A, G rie & C . . en o 
the sz nee “o., St. Paul, an order for 6 cars of 
e Same type but with 20 cu. ya capacity 
The Missouri-Kansas-T pre , 
iia sea i Kansas-Texas, which recently inquired for 
its inquiry for 300 gondola cars. 
laced 10 locomotives of the 2-10-2 
Locomotive Co. 
Placed 25 


has withdrawn 
The Rock Island has p 
type with the American 
The Grand Trunk 
the Pressed Steel C 
The Wabash is 
the market for cars, 
The Florida East Coast 
in addition to the 15 
The Gary Tube Co 
ars and 4 flat cars. 


a caboose underframes with 
é oO. 


re > 
eported to he contemplating entering 


is inquiring for 15 baggage cars 
coaches recently reported 


is inquiring for g all steel side dump 


parr 
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The Week’s Prices 


Cents per Pound for Early Delivery 


Straits 
en New York Tin Lead Zinc 

——__—_—.. (Spot) ——_. = eee —, 

Electro- New New St New St 
April Lake lytic* York York Louis York Louis 
BG aetna 13.75 13.37% 52.50 8.40 8.05 7.47% 7.12% 
Betis: 13.75 13.37% 51.62% 8.35 8.00 7.40 7.05 
3 13.75 13.37% 51.37% 8.35 8.00 7.42% 7.07% 
, 13.75 13.25 ohas 8.35 8.00 7.42% 7.07% 

Citas cee 13.75 13.25 50.50 8.25 7:95 7.45 7.10 

Cenuwese 13.75 13.37% 51.30 8.20 7.87% 7.45 7.10 


*Refinery quotation; delivered price \c. higher. 


New York 


NEw York, April 7. 

The markets continue lifeless, with the price ten- 
dency lower in most of them. Copper is marking time 
and has changed but little from last week. Buying of 
tin is moderate, while prices have declined sharply. 
Lead is again lower, with a fair business moving. Con- 
ditions in the zinc market are practically unchanged 
from the week previous. 


Copper.—Electrolytic copper has been alternately 
firm and weak, with the latter the prevailing tendency. 
The market here has been following that in London to 
a large extent. A few days ago the tendency was 
higher, but lower offerings in London depressed prices 
here. Yesterday and today, however, there has been 
a much better tone, with considerable interest mani- 
fested both for domestic and foreign consumption. 
Sales were made for export today at 13.50c., f.a.s., 
against 13.40c. to 13.45c. yesterday. While electro- 
lytic copper was obtainable yesterday at 13.50c., de- 
livered in the Valley, the minimum today is 13.62%éc. 
Sellers report a fairly large potential demand as soon 
as consumers regard the market as fairly stabilized. 
Lake copper is quoted nominal at 13.75c., delivered. 


Tin.—The market is quiet and considerably lower, 
due largely to the speculative activity of dealers. In 
the week about 1100 to 1200 tons changed hands, with 
dealers more active than consumers. Despite the fact 
that statistics for March were favorable, the price ten- 
dency has been downward and depression has been more 
or less rampant. Opinion is divided as to whether 
prices have reached bottom, it being admitted that 
50c.-tin is not cheap. A search for unfavorable con- 
ditions, however, is not very successful. Statistics for 
March show the United States visible supply to be 
about 9500 tons which, with 1500 to 2000 tons to come, 
would make the supply for April and May about 11,500 
tons. One importer points out that, with consumption 
at 6000 tons per month, a shortage of tin and premium 
prices would be the outcome by the end of May. He 
also points out that, with deliveries for the first quarter 
of this year nearly 3200 tons more than last year 
and with 1,200,000 fewer boxes made in the same period 
this year than last, representing a tin consumption 800 
tons less, or, in other words, less tin used and more tin 
received, an increase in the invisible supply of nearly 
4000 tons would be indicated. Adding this to the United 
States visible supply the total would amount to nearly 
16,000 tons for April and May, indicating the proba- 
bility that consumers are better covered than realized. 
Spot Straits tin today was quoted at 51.30c., New 
York, with a fair business done. Prices in London 
were about £3 per ton less than a week ago, with spot 
standard quoted at £232, future standard at £235 5s. 
and spot Straits at £238 10s. The Singapore price 
yesterday was £237 10s. Arrivals thus far this month 
have been 1090 tons, with 3718 tons reported afloat. 

Lead.—The American Smelting & Refining Co. re- 
duced its contract price today from 8.50c. to 8.25c., New 
York. Independent sellers were practically on that 
basis yesterday. Quotations in the outside market are 
7.87%c., St. Louis, or 8.20c., New York. The market is 
quiet and slowly sagging, with demand only fair. 

Zinc.—This market is firm but exceedingly quiet, 
with very little new business reported. In prices it has 


. 
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been following the London market more or less, being 
up one day and down the next. Prime Western zinc is 
quoted today for early delivery at 7.10c., St. Louis, or 
4.75c., New York. 

Nickel.— Wholesale lots of shot and ingot nickel are 
quoted at 3lc. to 32c. per lb., with electrolytic nickel 
available at 38c. 

Antimony.—Chinese metal in wholesale lots for spot 
and early delivery is quoted at 13.75c., New York, duty 
paid, 

Aluminum.—Virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure, is 
quoted unchanged at 27c. to 28c. per Ib., delivered. 

Old Metals.—Business is very quiet and prices are 
lower. Dealers’ selling prices are as follows in cents 
per Ib.: 


Copper, heavy and crucible . 18.00 
Copper, heavy and wire.... . 12.25 
Copper, light and bottoms 10.50 
Heavy, machine composition 9.75 
Brass, heavy : 8.00 
Brass, light . 7.00 
No, 1 red brass or composition turnings 9.50 
No. 1 yellow rod. brass turnings. . . 8.75 
Lead, heavy eas oe an 7.00 
Lead, tea . 5.50 
Zine ae ‘ - . 4,60 
Cast alur ninum 19.00 
Shect aluminum 19.00 


Chicago 

APRIL 7.—Trade in the metals is exceedingly light 
and prices of tin and lead have receded still further. 
Among the old metals there are few price changes out- 
side of a decline in certain grades of copper. We quote, 
in carload lots: Lake copper, 14c.; tin, 52c.; lead, 8c.; 
zine, 7.15c.; in less than carload lots, antimony, 1é6c. 
On old metals we quote copper wire, crucible shapes 
and copper clips, 10.25c.; copper bottoms, 9c.; red 
brass, 8c.; yellow brass, 7c.; lead pipe, 6.50c.; zine, 4c.; 
pewter, No. 1, 28c.; tin foil, 30c.; block tin, 38c.; all 
buying prices for less than carload lots. 


RAIL ORDER TO JAPANESE MILL 


Manchuria Awards 15,000 Tons to Government 
Works—American Importers Active 


New York, April 7.—Inquiry from foreign markets 
continues light. Chinese buying is largely confined to 
an occasional order for galvanized wire shorts. Jap- 
anese merchant buying is almost at a standstill. Black 
sheet and tin plate quotations of American mills are 
unchanged at $91 to $92 for sheets and $5.90 to $6 per 
base box for tin plate. Purchasing by large companies, 
particularly the railroads of Japan, continues in normal 
volume. 

The South Manchuria Railway Co., announced sev- 
eral weeks ago as having an inquiry in preparation, 
asked for prices a few days ago on 100 miles of 100-Ib. 
rails and accessories, but before quotations were re- 
ceived from the mills in the United States, award was 
made to the Imperia] Steel Works in Japan. The Gov- 
ernment works has been quoting 103 yen per ton with 
a concession of 1 yen per ton on orders of more than 
10 miles and 2 yen on more than 60 miles of rails. It 
is believed by exporters in the United States that some 
concession from this price was made to secure the 
business. 

Importers in the United States continue active, but 
a majority of the business involves smal] lots prin- 
cipally of structural steel, although lately reinforcing 
bars have risen to an important place in sales. One 
New York importer is reported to have booked an 
order with a distributor in Galveston, Tex., for 1000 
tons of deformed steel bars. In most instances the ma- 
terial furnished is of Belgian manufacture, with a fair 
degree of activity evident on the part of French mills. 
German prices are high and only an occasional! sale of 
German steel to American consumers is possible at 
present. 


Sheet metal workers in the Youngstown district 
have been granted a wage increase for the ensuing 
year to $1.25 per hour, from $1.15. 
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Fred C. Schreiber has joined the Chicago sales force 
of Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. He was formerly 
identified with the Stocker-Rumely-Wachs Co. 


George H. Fristoe has been appointed factory sales 
representative of the Ransom Mfg. Co., Oshkosh, Wis., 
manufacturer of grinding machines for snagging or 
tool grinding. 


Lewis Johnson, manager of the cold-rolled strip de- 
partment, American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, is con- 
valescing at his home at Evanston, IIl., following a re- 
cent operation for appendicitis. 


R. T. Palmer, treasurer Joy Mfg. Co., Franklin, Pa., 
has been appointed general manager of the company’s 
subsidiary, the Joy Machine Co. 


Algot J. E. Larson, for the past ten years general 
superintendent of the Art Metal Construction Co., 
Jamestown, N. Y., manufacturer of metal office, bank 
and vault furniture, has been promoted to general 
works manager and assistant to the president. 


J. W. Porter, formerly vice-president and general 
manager of the Alabama Co., has been elected vice- 
president of the Hammond Iron Co., successors to the 
Hammond-Byrd Iron Co., Birmingham, Ala., and is 
actively in charge of coal, coke and pig iron. His ex- 
perience covers 25 years’ activity in the coal and iron 
industry. 


L. F. Nagle, formerly head of the Nagle Steel Co., 
Pottstown, Pa., has been appointed assistant general 
manager of sales of the Central Iron & Steel Co., Har- 
risburg, Pa., having represented the Central company 
for some time as salesman in the central Pennsylvania 
territory. 


©. E. Stevens has been promoted from manager of 
the central station division of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co. to district manager of the company in 
New York, succeeding A. E. Allen, who has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the Westinghouse Lamp Co. 


Henry C. Pierle, secretary R. K. LeBlond Machine 
Tool Co., Cincinnati, has just returned from a highly 
successful business trip to Europe. 


Rush N. Harry has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral treasurer of the New York Central Railroad with 
headquarters in New York. He has been treasurer of 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Rail- 
road for several years. A. P. Burke will succeed Mr. 
Harry in this position. His headquarters will be in 
Cincinnati. 

R. J. Courtenay, formerly associated with the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., has been made assistant to C. R. 
Brown, purchasing agent, Saco Lowell Shops, Boston. 


R. E. Brakeman has resigned as chief engineer for 
the Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, with which he has been 
connected severdl years. 


George C. Hayes, 225 Indiana Terminal Warehouse 
Building, Indianapolis, has been appointed district man- 
ager for the Elwell-Parker Electric Co., Cleveland, for 
the Indianapolis territory. The company has appointed 
the Vulcan Iron Works Co., 1400 West Colfax Avenue, 
Denver, as district representative for the territory con- 
tiguous to Denver. 


Dr. W. F. Durand, president of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, was the honor guest at 
a dinner given by the Cleveland section of the society 
at the Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, April 6. After the 
dinner Dr. Durand gave an address on “The Engineer- 
ing Profession—Its Antiquities and Obligations.” 


Daniel H. Meloche of the Holley Carburetor Co., 
Detroit, has been honored by the Franklin Institute, 
Philadelphia, which has awarded him the Edward Long- 
streth medal for his invention embodied in long life 
molds. He perfected a commercial process for pouring 
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molten metal into metal molds, which was described in 
detail in THE IRON AGE, May 3, 1923. Mr. Meloche. 
who is but 36 years of age, is probably the youngest 
man ever to receive this medal and is one of approx- 
imately 160 to obtain this honor. The Holley Carbure- 
tor Co. has made more than 2,000,000 carburetor cast- 
ings in the last two years in these long-life molds, 


Robert W. Simpson, Norristown, Pa., has been ap. 
pointed superintendent of the upper plate mills for the 
Central Iron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa. L. F. Nagle, 
Pottstown, Pa., becomes assistant general sales man- 
ager. 


A. J. Gillespie has been appointed sales representa- 
tive in the Cleveland office by the Wollmar Engineer- 
ing Corporation, New York, for N. K. A. ball and disk 
bearings. He was for over six years in the ball bear- 
ing industry in Ohio, for the last three years in anti- 
friction engineering in his own business and president 
of the A. J. Gillespie Co. His headquarters will be at 
8500 Lake Avenue, Cleveland. 


C. H. Overkamp, resident manager for Western 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., has moved his sales 
office from 40 Fremont Street to the Rialto Building, 
New Montgomery and Mission Streets, San Francisdo 


George W. Eckhardt, well known in the hardware 
trade, has resigned as general manager of sales of the 
Miller Lock Co., Philadelphia, to become manager of 
sales of the hardware division, Henry Disston & Sons, 


Philadelphia. Mr. Eckhardt was formerly with the 
Disston firm. 


Huntington Downer, who was in charge of the Pitts- 
burgh office of the Dolomite Products Co. until that 
office was closed April 1, has been elected treasurer of 
the company and will make headquarters at the main 
office, 1110 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland. In addition to 
being treasurer, Mr. Downer will continue as Eastern 
sales manager. He was for many years with the Lack- 
awanna Steel Co. prior to its consolidation with the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. and for a year or so was manager 
of the Lackawanna office in Philadelphia. 


E. R. Galvin, formerly sales manager of the smoke- 
less powder division of the DuPont interests, at Wil- 
mington, Del., has been made assistant general sales 
manager of the Cleveland Tractor Co., Cleveland. 


Alfred W. Lockwood has joined the sales organiza- 
tion of the Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
as a special representative, operating out of the New 
York office, handling brass pipe and flush valves. For 


several years he was with Cauldw : 
' ell 
New York contractors. Wingate & Co., 


Lyle Marshall, formerly mana i , 
partment, Industrial Works, Bay Cay tek “ade 
connected with the company’s Chicago office, has been 
appointed district sales manager with new offices at 
619 Dixie Terminal Building, Cincinnati James E 
Shearer, assistant sales manager of the Industrial 
Works, has moved his headquarters from the home 
office to the New York office, 50 Church Street 


e . - puandricheon has joined the organization of 
e Belle City Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis., as chief engineer 

He was formerly Vice-president of the J. I. Case Plow 

Works Co., Racine, in charge of engineering . 


B. F. Jones, Jr., chairman Jones & Laughlin Steel 


Corporation, Pittsburgh, is back : ‘ 
tering in California, — ack at his desk after win- 


W. C. Stevenson has A . : 
trict manager of Hickman Williams & ‘Coan : a 
brokers, who have opened an office ak 1418 Union Peneat 
Building. Mr. Stevenson has been connected ‘with th 
firm since 1907 and was resident m a 
cinnati office for five anager of ye 


years until six mo 

ie ot a $1) nths ago, when 
he ae transferred to Pittsburgh as assist tf 
president. S assistant to the 


Edward P. Johnson 841 ita . 
Detroit, has been appointed Bee id- Whitney Building, 


tri . 
the Standard Turbine Geena ie for 
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Meeting of Users and Manufacturers of 
Refractories 


The American Refractories Institute, whose forma- 
tion was recently announced, will hold its first regular 
meeting on April 14 at 9.30 a. m. in Mellon Institute 
of Industrial Research, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh. After a short business session, the following 
program of addresses is scheduled: 

“The Value of Research in Industry,” by Dr. E. R. 
Weidlein, director Mellon Institute of Industrial Research 

“The Use of Refractories Materials,” by H. L. Dixon, 
president H. L. Dixon Co., Pittsburgh. 

“Refractories Accounting,” by A. J. Farber, Haskins & 
Sells, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“Spalling,” by M. C. Booze, senior industrial fellow. 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Research 

“Relation of Structure and Composition of Refractories 
to Thermal Efficiency in Regenerators,” by S. M. Phelps, 
industrial fellow, Mellon Institute of Industrial Research 

Inspection of laboratories of Mellon Institute of Indus 
trial Research. 

Luncheon at University Club, Natalie Place, Pittsburgh 
Pa. 

“The American Refractories Institute,”” by J. D. Ramsay 
president Elk Fire Brick Co., St. Marys, Pa. 

Anyone interested in the manufacture or use of re- 
fractories is urged to attend the meeting, regardless of 
his affiliation (or not) with the new organization. 


Commission Inaugurates New Policy 


WASHINGTON, April 7.—The Federal Trade Com- 
mission last week entered into its first stipulation since 
the commission changed its policy of procedure. Be- 
fore it had concluded proceedings against the NuGrape 
Co. of America the latter entered into a stipulation 
with the commission in which it was agreed that with- 
out the expense and trouble of additional testimony 
the commission would enter an order disposing of the 
proceeding. This opens up the proposal established 
by the new procedure providing for the closing of cases 
by stipulation without entering upon hearing, although 
in the present case hearing had been held for the com 
mission’s side. It is believed that action in the 
NuGrape case will be followed by similar action in 
other proceedings now before the commission and 
which may come before it. 
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FRED V. CLARY, aged 40, general sales manager for 
the Titusville Iron Works Co., Titusville, Pa., died at 
his home in that city on March 28, following an illness 
of more than three years. He had been associated 
with the company since 1910 and previous to that time 
was connected with the American Steel Foundries, 
Sharon, Pa., and the Carnegie Steel Co. 


ALFRED W. FRENCH, president and founder of the 
French Oil Mill Machinery Co., Piqua, Ohio, died in 
Los Angeles, Cal., on March 30 of injuries received a 
few days previous in an automobile accident. Mr. 
French, who was 63 years old, was at one time an in- 
structor at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
of which he was a graduate. He was also general su- 
perintendent of the National Linseed Oil Co., Chicago, 
for a time. 

CHARLES BROKATE, aged 80 years, superintendent of 
the William Miller Range & Furnace Co., Cincinnati, 
died at his home there on March 29. Mr. Brokate was 
born in Germany and went to Cincinnati at the age 
of 21. He was employed by the William Miller com- 
pany for 40 years, starting as a clerk. 

Harry A. GrRuSCH, purchasing agent, United En- 
gineering & Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, from its organ- 
ization in 1901 until a few years ago, died at his home 
in Pittsburgh April 4. He previously had been identi- 
fied with the Frank Neeland Machine Co., now the 
Frank Neeland Works of the United Engineering & 
Foundry Co. He was 50 years old. 
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Gear Makers to Devote One Day to Standard- 
ization Discussion 


Wednesday, May 6, has been set aside for commit- 
tee reports and addresses on the technical standard- 
ization activities of the American Gear Manufacturers 
Association, which will hold its ninth annual meeting, 
May 6, 7, 8 and 9, at the William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh. A. H. Timmerman, of the Wagner Electric 
Corporation, St. Louis, and president of the Electric 
Power Club, will address the meeting on “Various 
Viewpoints of Standardization.” 

A paper on “The Development of the Gear Art,” 
by Frank Burgess, Boston Gear Works Sales Co., Nor- 
folk Downs, Quincy, Mass., and one of the pioneers 
in the gear industry, will be a feature of the May 7 
session. E. B. Baltzly, Warner Gear Co., Muncie, Ind., 
will speak, May 8, on “What Has the Gear Manufac- 
turer Added?” 


Meetings of Mechanical Engineers 


Among meetings scheduled by various local sections 
of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers are 
the following: 

Birmingham, April 21—At Hotel Hillman at 7.45 p. m 
Subject: Materials Handling Storage Battery Locomotive, 
by J. W. Moore, American Cast Iron Pipe Co. Handling Coa)! 
with Gondola Car Dumper, by Biddle Worthington, Sloss 
Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. Hoisting Coal from Mine by Belt 
Conveyor, by W. L. Adamson, construction engineer. Cable 
way Haulage, by H. L. Meyer, Dixie Construction Co 
Hydraulic Power as an Aid to Material Handling, by C. D 
Barr, American Cast Iron Pipe Co 

Cincinnati April 23—At Literary Club rooms. Subject 
The New Miami Fort Station of the Union Gas & Blec. Co 
Speaker: C. W. DeForest, manager Electrical Dept., Union 
Gas & Elec. Co. (Prof. J. T. Faig, secretary, Ohio Mechanics 
Inst., Cincinnati, Ohio.) 

Colorado, April 24—Shop and Production Methods in the 
Burlington Shops of Denver. Charles Erwin, general super 
intendent western division of C. B. & Q. Ry. 

Schenectady, April 21—At Edison Club Hall, at & p. m 
Oil-EBlectric Locomotive, by F. W. O'Neil, chief engineer 
Ingersoll-Rand Co 

New York, April 22—-In Engineering Societies Building 
at 8.15 p. m Ol Engine Locomotives Speakers KE. B 
Katte, chief engineer electric traction, N. ¥. Cc. R. RL. lL. G 
Coleman, manager, Ingersoll-Rand Co., Elmer A. Sperry 
president Sperry Gyroscope Co 

Minneapolis, April 27—-At Central Y. M. C. A. at 6 p. m 
Commercial Oil Burning, by Edward Larkin, president Re 
public Creosoting Co 


Reorganization of Interior Department 


The American Engineering Counti) will start a cam- 
paign of countrywide education in behalf of the Gov- 
ernment reorganization measure, and drastic changes 
in the plan to make over the Department of the In- 
terior will be urged upon Congress. These changes 
have been embodied in an amendment to be sponsored 
in the Senate by Wesley L. Jones, of Washington, and 
in the House by Adam M. Wyant, of Pennsylvania. 

The present reorganization plan provides that the 
assistant secretaries of the Interior shall be known as 
the assistant secretary for Public Domain and the as- 
sistant secretary for Public Works. The council asks 
that provision also be made for an assistant secretary 
for Public Architecture and an assistant secretary for 
Public Construction. Both would be appointed by the 
President. 





“The Chemical Composition of Tool Steels,” was the 
subject of J. P. McGill, metallurgist, Vanadium Alloys 
Steel Co., Latrobe, Pa., at the monthly meeting and 
dinner of the Pittsburgh Chapter, American Society 
for Steel Treating at the Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Tuesday evening, April 7. Prior to Mr. MeGill’s talk, 
the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. presented two 
motion pictures, the first detailing a trip over the elee- 
trified division of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railroad, and the second the development of the hydro- 
generation of electric power at Niagara Falls, the uses 
in an industrial way of the current and views of the 
falls. 
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Wickwire Spencer Plan of Reorganization 
Effective 

The plan of reorganization of the Wickwire Spencer 
Steel Corporation has become effective and the $2,515,- 
000 in new cash capital provided through the offering 
of new securities and the underwriting of the reorgan- 
ization plan has been paid in to the company. 

In the list of new directors are: 

T. H. Wickwire, chairman; Samuel] F. Pryor, chairman 
of executive committee; T. H. Wickwire, Jr., president; D. F. 
Edwards, first vice-president ; Frederick B. Adams, chairman 
of Air Reduction Co.; Frederic W. Allen, of Lee, Higginson 


& Co.; C. K. Anderson, president American Wire Fabric 
Corporation; E. C. Bowers, vice-president; L. E. Crandall, 
vice-president; T. E. Hambleton of Hambleton & Co.; E. C. 
McDougal, president Marine Trust Co., Buffalo; C V. Pach, 
treasurer; P. A. Rockefeller; Charles J. Symington, presi- 
dent Symington Co.; George W. Treat of E. H. Rollins & 


Sons; W. A. 
Rollins & Sons. 


Wickwire and Richard B. Young of E. H. 

Last year the corporation showed a net loss of $892,- 
477, after interest and depreciation. For 1923 there 
was shown a net income of $351,353, after charges. 
After giving effect to the reorganization plan now com- 
pleted, the consolidated balance sheet of the Wickwire 
Spencer Corporation and the American Wire Fabric 
Corporation shows: 

Assets: Cash $1,542,668; accounts and notes 
$2,106,415; inventories $7,275,098; U. S. Government secur- 
ities $46,962; investment in mining companies $1,057,698; 
miscellaneous receivables, etc., $117,521; plant account, less 


receivable 


depreciation $22,437,967; deferred charges $484,727; total 
$35,069,056. 

Liabilities: Accounts payable and accruals $1,434,547; 
mortgages payable $23,000; deferred liability $1,500,000; 
funded debt $21,924,920; reserves, contingencies, _ etc., 
$295,000; surplus applicable to 958,750 shares of common 


stock $9,891,589; total $35,069,056. 


Gray Ores of Alabama 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., April 4.—The Southern Experi- 
ment Station of the United States Bureau of Mines, lo- 
cated at Tuscaloosa, University of Alabama, after 
demonstrations and investigations with gray ores of 
Alabama, has come to the conclusion that treatment of 
the ores make them most acceptable for blast furnace 
use. The ores have not been used much in the past be- 
cause of difficulty in mining and not being able to get 
clean ore. Abundance of gray ore is located in Talla- 
dega County, Alabama, and the report by the Govern- 
ment department will probably bring about use of the 
iron ore. 
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National Metal Trades Association. Wednes- 

day, April 22. Twenty-seventh annual conven- 
tion, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland. L. W. Fischer, 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, secretary. 
April 22, 23 and 
Engineering Societies 
Miss M. M. Kelly, 33 West 
New York, secretary. 

National Supply and Machinery Distributors’ 
Association. April 27, 28 and 29. Annual con- 
vention, Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City. 
George A. Fernley, 505 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia, secretary-treasurer. 


American Welding Society. 
24. Annual meeting, 
Building, New York. 


Thirty-ninth Street, 
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Southern Metal Trades Association. April 28 


and 29. Annual convention, San Antonio. W. E. 
Dunn, Jr., Atlanta, secretary. 
New England Trade Conference under au- 


spices of the Chamber of Commerce. 
and 30. Providence. 
American Institute. 
position of Inventions, 
Building, New York. 
47 West Thirty-fourth Street, New 


April 29 
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April 27 to May 2. Ex- 
Engineering Societies 


Headquarters of institute, 
York. 
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High Rate of Production in the Shenango 
Valley 


SHARON, Pa., April 7.—In the Shenango Valley, 
steel property operations are being carried forward at 
a uniformly high rate of production. The American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. is operating its tin mills at Far- 
rell, Pa., in full and 10 of 12 sheet mills. The Carnegie 
Steel Co. at Sharon is operating from 13 of 15 open- 
hearth furnaces, all the units available, with rolling 
mill operations on a proportionate basis. 

The American Steel & Wire Co. is maintaining its 
plant at 85 per cent at Sharon, Pa. 

The Sharon Steel Hoop Co. is operating at a capac- 
ity rate, both at Sharon, Pa., and at Youngstown. The 
company is installing electrical drives, this work to 
continue for two months. 

The Pennsylvania Car Co. is delivering from 12 to 
15 tank cars daily to the Texas Co., and shared with 
several other car repair interests in an award from 
the Missouri Pacific Railroad for the repair of 2000 
cars. 

The Standard Tank Car Co. is working on an order 
for 400 cars for the Quaker City Line Co., Philadel- 
phia, this order to be worked out in about 30 days. 


Complaint Against Pacific Coast Manufac- 
turers Dismissed 


WASHINGTON, April 7—Announcement has been 
made by the Federal Trade Commission of dismissal of 
its: complaint against six Pacific Coast manufacturers 
of iron and steel products and a supply company organ- 
ized by the steel companies for the purchase of scrap 
iron and steel. The complaint had alleged that the com- 
panies had combined to suppress competition in the 
purchase of raw materials. 

Those named in the commission’s order of dismissal 
are: Pacific Coast Steel Co., San Francisco, Portland 
and Seattle; Columbia Steel Corporation, Pittsburg, 
Cal., and Portland; Llewellyn Iron Works, Los An- 
geles; Judson Mfg. Co., San Francisco; Southern Cali- 


fornia Iron & Steel Co., Los Angeles, and the Steel 
Mill & Foundry Supply Co. 





Briggs & Turivas, Inc., Will Operate Bar Iron 
Mill at East Chicago 


Cuicaco, April 7.—Briggs & Turivas, Inc., which 
company recently purchased the bar iron mill of the 
Republic Iron & Steel Co. at East Chicago, Ind., has 
decided to operate the plant rather than dismantle it. 
Possession of the mill will be gained about May 1, 
after the Republic company has discharged all obliga- 
tions to its customers. It is probable that a separate 
company will be incorporated by the purchaser to oper- 
ate the plant, which has a rated monthly capacity of 
6000 tons of rolled iron and employs 600 men. The mill 


property embraces 16 acres. T 
price is $300,000. he reported purchase 


ee 


Sheet Prices Irregular at Youngstown 


YOUNGSTOWN, April 7.—There is little change this 
week in the demand for finished steel. Non-integrated 
sheet rollers are securing second quarter sheet bars at 
$37 per ton, chiefly at present under old contracts, as 
there was a fairly heavy carryover from the first 
quarter. 

In the sheet market, prices are irregular and show 


—— Blue annealed sheets in this district are 
a able at 2.60¢, to 2.70c. per lb., Pittsburgh; black 
sheets average 3.40c. for No. 28 gage; galvanized 4.50¢ 
and full finished 4.40c. obile 


body stock. for No. 22 gage automobile 


2 ce —s bars are apparently commanding 
-10c. usiness, with contract tonnage still mov- 


ing from the distri es 
at 2c. © district at 2c.; steel plates are quotable 


Hot-rolled strip prier 
wider sizes to 2.40c. for the 
strip pegged at 4c. 


range from 2.20c. for the 
narrower widths, with cold 
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Welding vs. Riveting of Large Structures 
(Continued from page 1051) 
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York made elaborate tests on welded roof trusses for 
a factory building. The section of the truss was loaded 
with twice the live load prescribed by the building 
code. During the test, while the load was on the truss, 
the maximum deflection at the center was 9/16 in. The 
load was removed 48 hr. afterward and the only per- 
manent deflection was 1/16 in. at the center. 

If welding is to be substituted for riveting, in 
many places the deposited metal at the weld would be 
subjected to shear. In order to secure data on this 
subject a number of tests were made at Union College 
from which it developed that the average shearing 
strength of beads deposited by welding was 36,000 lb. 
per sq. in. With a factor of safety of 4, the safe 
allowable shearing stress would be 9000 lb. per sq. in. 


Joints Should Be Designed for Welding 


Up to the present time most welded structures have 
not been proportioned with proper regard for stresses 
to be carried and the strength of the parts necessary to 
carry them. Little is known of safe methods of de- 
sign for steel structures, although there are several 
instances where steel work has been erected without 
rivets, the joints having been put together by arc weld- 
ing. In most cases this work has been done by design- 
ing the structure for riveting and then welding the 
joints whenever possible with the electric arc. In this 
manner welded structures have been built which are 
considerably heavier and stronger than is necessary to 
carry the required load. 

The substitution of welding for rivets in structures 
designed for using either method is wrong, as the re- 
sults derived from welding in such a method are at 
least partially defeated. All of the structural shapes, 
such as angle bars, tee bars, zee bars, etc., were de- 
signed primarily for convenience in riveting. One 
flange of an angle bar is used simply as a means of 
fastening the other flange in its proper position. It is 
only the outstanding flange that gives stiffness and 
strength to the plate construction and the flange used 
for fastening by rivets is valuable only for furnishing 
the place for the rivets and does not add to the strength 
of the structure. 

Another important item which the structural en- 
gineer who considers welding for fabricating should 
have in mind is the design of parts in such a way that 
most of the welding can be performed in the shop and 
overhead welding eliminated as much as possible. 

The structural engineer is inclined to look with 
suspicion on a single weld which carries enormous 
loads and where failure might result in damage to life 
or property. While he knows that riveting is not alto- 
gether a safe proposition, nevertheless he feels that 
because there are so many of them that even if 15 per 
cent were bad the structure would still be safe because 
of the factor of safety employed in the design. 

These engineers feel, moreover, that while some 
welded parts are equal to the strength of the original 
material, nevertheless it is impossible in some instances 
to detect a bad weld which may have only 50 per 
cent of the strength of the original material. Of 
course, the welding experts will argue that the solution 
is proper welding inspection. However, if possible 
welding parts should be so designed that there will be 
a large number of small welds to carry the load in- 
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stead of one large weld. The same arguments would 
then hold true as in the case of riveting. 
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Fig. 1—Upper Figure Is Single Vee Type of Joint. Lower 
Figure Double Vee Type 


In the past the structural engineers who were not 
familiar with welding have been inclined to take the 
cross sectional area of a weld and allow so many Ib. 
per sq. in. as the tensile strength or shearing strength 
of this particular weld. There are many important 
variables which make such a procedure dangerous, such 
as, for example, design of joint, chemical composition 
of parts to be welded, type of electrode used. This can 
be best illustrated by comparing the two simple types 
of joints shown in Fig. 1. In one figure there is shown 
a single vee double beveled joint; in the other a double 
vee double beveled joint. The cross section of de- 
posited weld metal is the same and yet a number of 
tests in structures such as tanks have shown that the 
double vee joint is from 25 to 50 per cent stronger than 
the single vee joint. This difference can be ascribed 
to the fact that (1) it is harder to make a thoroughly 
sound fused joint with the single vee type, particular 
at the bottom of the vee, and (2) that because of the 
unsymmetrical section of the single vee a bending strain 
is thrown on the deposited metal (it must be remem- 
bered that the deposited metal has different physical 
characteristics from the original metal). From an 
economical viewpoint it so happens that it costs less 
to make a double-vee than it does a single-vee joint. 

It should also be remembered that the physical 
properties of the deposited metal depend not only upon 
the type of electrode used, but also on the physical 
and chemical properties of the base metal. 

Another important factor which must be taken into 
account is that in some instances joints designed for 
riveting do not make it possible to secure good weld- 
ing. Factors such as position of welding, heat con- 
ductivity of the edges to be joined, etc., are some of 
the reasons that may be cited. 

Large office buildings are usually of steel cage 
type. This type of construction lends itself particu- 
larly to welding, as the safety of a building does not 
depend upon any single weld. 


Some Cost Comparisons 


In a paper read before the Society of Engineers and 
Shipbuilders in Scotland, James Caldwell brings out 
that in the construction of a cross channel barge the 
savings effected were 245 man hours and 1000 Ib. of 
metal. The comparative costs of building this barge 
are $1,462.86 for the welded construction as against 
$1,892.48 for the riveted. Some comparative costs for 





Rivets Inches of Total Total Per Cent 

Number Per Welding Riveting Welding Saving by 
Name of Fitting Pieces Piece Per Rivet Cost Cost Welding 
Cargo batten clips.... rae 98 2 10 $97.32 $127.61 —31 
Toot awning aie etna aad : 20 2 9 44.96 21.81 51.5 
Small awning pads.... es 24 2 4.75 44.13 20.61 53 
Triangular hand rail stanchions... . ea 48 3 6 126.36 56.79 55 
Vertical hand rail stanchions........ 115 2 5 142.93 137.72 4 
Pipe hangers—F. W. line......... ’ ; 57 2 4 118.26 70.6 40.4 
Pi hangers, drain and fuel...... ; ‘ Fa Wan 92 2 5s 191.10 141.71 26 
Cipe—pume room, pipe hangers.... ales etiam 6 4 9 14.70 13.24 ee 
Clips, pump room gratings....... ; 24 2 8.5 42.77 36.47 17 
TOOUEE GUEIS DUB sic oo sivic ccc nc cedsccesecatsad’ 50 a 329.05 71.68 78 
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riveting versus welding for a number of operations in 
shipbuilding have been prepared by E. H. Ewertz, 
general manager, Moore Plant, Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Corporation. A summary of these, including overhead 
costs, are given in the table at foot of page 1097. 


In a paper prepared by the author in 1920, figures 
were compiled for welding costs which are applicable 
to nearly all forms of welding. This paper showed 
that the speed of arc welding is affected by a number 
of factors, some of the most important of which were 
type of joints, preparation of welding edges, position 
of welding, amount of current used, diameter of elec- 
trode, polarity and length of arc. In order to make 
the figures universally applicable the author expresses 
the speed of arc welding in pounds of metal deposited 
per hour. To compute the time for welding any par- 
ticular job it is only necessary to divide the pounds 
of added metal that must be used to complete the joint 
by the pounds of metal that can be deposited per hour. 
The weight of this added metal is, of course, readily 
computed from the volume it is expected to occupy. 
In computing this volume the author states that it is 
advisable to add to 10 to 20 per cent to allow for the 
fact that the added material rises above straight line 
surfaces and is consequently of somewhat larger cross 
section. 

The average result of a vast amount of data shows 
the operator can deposit 1.8 lb. of metal per hour. 
This rate depends largely upon whether the work is 
done out in the open or in a special place provided in 
the shop. For outside work the operator may not aver- 
age more than 1.4 lb. per hour. The loss in speed for 
outside work is brought about largely by the cooling 
action of the air and also somewhat by the added in- 
convenience to the operator. The value of pounds per 
hour given above is based on the assumption that the 
work has been lined up and is ready for welding. 

In computing costs it is also important to know 
the amount of electrode material that is necessary to 
complete a given job. From experience it has been 
found that an average of 70 per cent of the weight of 
bare iron wire is deposited in the weld, the rest being 
either vaporized or wasted as “short ends.” From these 
figures and knowing the volume of metal needed to 
complete any joint, it is, of course, quite easy to 
determine the total weight of electrodes needed. 


A Number of Welded Structures Completed 


A large number of welded structures are already in 
existence. Some of these are as follows: 


1. Stables in England covering area of 9,000 sq. ft. 

2. Mill building covering an area of 22,000 sq. ft. 

8. Cross channel barge for use between England and 
France, length 125 ft. 9 in., breadth 16 ft. 4 in., molded depth 
7 & Om. 

4. Coasting ship, “Fullagar,”’ 500 tons, length 150 ft. 

5. Transmission line towers in Belgium, 72 ft. high, 
carrying seven wires on 525-ft. spans 

6. Gasholder in Melbourne, Australia, 2,000,000 cu. ft. 
capacity. 


7. Boom for a derrick 90 ft. long. 

8. Transformer tower 40 ft. high, 40 ft. wide, 40 ft. long. 
9. Steel bridge between two buildings. 
10. An all welded steel floor 64 ft. by 24 ft. 

11. Welded tower, 100 ft. high, with a spiral stairway. 
12. Oil tank, 80,000 bbl. capacity. 

13. Arc welded radio towers in Pekin, China, 115 ft. high. 
14. Tug boat, 42 ft. long. 

15. Welded caisson for a 460-ft, drydock. 

16. Welded pontoon for a crane 65 ft, long. 
17. Battle target 172 ft. long. 


Question of Lack of Uniformity of Welds 


One of the greatest handicaps to welding is the 
contention that welds are lacking in uniformity and that 
it is not yet possible to tell when a welded joint is 
good or bad. It is a well-known fact that in a riveted 
structure not all the rivets have the theoretical strength 
that they are supposed to have. If the rivet is too cold 
or the thickness of steel to be riveted too great or the 
pressure of the riveting machine not sufficient, the rivet 
is not upset enough to fill the hole and the proper bear- 
ing of the rivet upon the plate is not secured. 
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However, structural engineers will argue that there 
are enough rivets so that even if 15 per cent of them 
are bad the factor of safety is such that the riveted 
joint will withstand the stresses which it meets in 
service. Moreover, a loose rivet does not necessarily 
mean that it has no strength. The welded structures 
should be designed so that there will be a great many 
welds instead of all the strength concentrated in one 
place. 

The real solution, however, is inspection, proper 
materials, apparatus and skilled workmen. 

It is perfectly possible to have inspectors so trained 
that during the welding processes they can see whether 
proper welding is being done. As a matter of fact a 
good operator knows whether he is doing a good job. 
Conscientious workmen are quite necessary if the use 
of welding is to be extended. On a number of occa- 
sions prominent welding engineers have expressed an 
opinion that the skill of welders should be tested before 
they are put on the important work. This is very read- 
ily done, but it does not alter the fact that conscien- 
tiousness on the part of workmen is absolutely neces- 
sary, for under test he may do a 100 per cent job while 
in service he may be careless. 

Another important development which is certain to 
have its influence is the use of automatic and semi- 
automatic welding machines, thereby eliminating the 
factor of the operator. 


Further Data Needed 


The following important conclusions seem to the 
author worthy of special mention: 

_1. Electric are welding possesses possibilities of 
being used as a means of fabricating structural steel 
parts with resulting economies and superiority of 
product. 

2. Test data and service experience have already 
shown that welding can be safely used in structural 
work if proper regard is given’ to design, methods, 
inspection, workmen, materials and specifications. 

3. If welding is to be specified, a structure should 
be designed primarily for welding, as in this way only 
will it be possible to get a good job and effect the 
maximum economies. 

_ 4, While a vast amount of data is already available 
still others will have to be obtained, and in particular 
types of joints, shapes of structural members will 
have to be developed as a result of welding experience 
and tests. 

5. Structural engineers, steel companies and fabri- 
cating companies should get together and cooperate in 
the preparation of data and specifications which will 
be of service to the structural engineers and in con- 
ducting a comprehensive series of investigations to 
secure the data and information that are now lacking. 





Three recuperative billet he 
erected at the Brier Hill plant at Youngstown, Ohio 
of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. The contract for 
the furnaces has been placed with the Chapman-Stein 
Furnace Co., Mt. Vernon, Ohio. The recuperators 
will be of the refractory tile type which operates with- 
out fans. It is Stated that the stack-like action of 
the vertical air flues in the recuperator serves to de- 
liver an abundance of air to the furnace rts at a 
positive pressure and preheated to around 1400 de 
Fahr. The three furnaces will be used for hentia 
slabs for an 84-in. plate mill. The Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co. is at present using four of this type of 
furnace in connection with skelp mills at East Vousie. 
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The International Harvester Co 
terests report net income for 
depreciation, taxes, ete. This 
376 in the preceding year. 
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MACHINERY EXPORTS LESS 


February Below January, but Eight-Month Total 
Same as Last Year—Imports Advance Slightly 


WASHINGTON, March 28.—Declining almost $5,000,- 
000, exports of machinery in February were valued at 
$23,215,776, against $28,117,952 in January, while for 
the eight months ended with February they were valued 
at $205,854,500, which is remarkably close to the value 
of exports for the corresponding period of a year ago, 
when the total was $205,699,183. Exports of metal- 
working machinery in February totaled 2905 units, 
with a value of $707,445, compared with 2752 units, 
valued at $845,986, in January. Imports of machinery 
in February were valued at $814,703, against $803,829 
in January. 

Of shipments of locomotives in February, with a 
total value of $267,932, Cuba was the chief market, the 
value of locomotives going to that country being 
$216,500, while Canada came second, taking $32,942. 
Exports of lathes in February, valued at $138,080, went 
principally to Italy, $38,705; United Kingdom, $25,599, 
and Russia in Europe, $22,226. Of sewing machine 
exports, valued at $464,898 in February, shipments and 
values for principal countries of destination were: 
Mexico, $109,266; United Kingdom, $45,574; Cuba, 
$39,275, and Chile, $37,709. 

Distribution of typewriters was widespread over the 
world as usual in February, the total value being 
$1,448,129. Among the principal countries to which 
typewriters were shipped and the values were: France, 
$249,950; United Kingdom, $231,484; Germany, $123,- 
921; Italy, $121,125; Brazil, $52,139; Cuba, $50,668, and 
Spain, $40,678. Exports of printing presses in February 
were valued at $487,640, of which shipments to the 
value of $160,610 went to Japan, while those to Aus- 
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Machinery Exports from the United States 


(By Value) 
Fight Months Ended 





February, February, February, February, 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Locometives $267 , 932 $259,185 $5,135,714 $3, 010, 422 
Other Steam Engines... 213,206 88, 687 1,128, 102 736,243 
Boilers. .... 147, 854 150, 756 1,211,930 1,346, 205 
Accessories and Parts... 73,029 300, 664 1,194,087 2,964,477 
Automobile Engines. 938 , 807 560, 604 4,165, 645 2,802, 138 
Other Internal ‘ombustion En- 
gines..... 426, 942 378,849 4,499,904 4,180,277 
agrumnhes cin iiestn ies 219,749 327,293 2,038,175 2, 284, 385 
Electric Locomotives 7,563 oa aie 1,337,963 1,145,700 
Other Electric eanatty and 
Apparatus en basinie 447,441 720,416 4,877,798 6, 167, 943 
Excavati Machinery | ; 175, 810 152 389 1, 410, 266 1,239, 232 
Concrete Mixers 75,466 56, 263 447,031 375,177 
Road Making Machinery 75,932 42,212 685,612 661, 986 
Elevators and Elevator Ma- 
chinery. 99. 426 210,184 1,249,220 1,445,172 
Mining and "Quarrying Ma- 
chinery 581 531 929,815 6,356,592 7,595, 408 
Oil Well iT Machinery 555 (76 470,676 4,170,766 4,732,520 
PUBS bes oso 58 443.729 604,944 4,486,476 5,247,297 
Lathes. . 138, 080 88 360 926,760 018,921 
Boring and Drilling Machines 51,029 21,255 483 555 478 , 664 
Planers, Shapers and Slotters 34,033 32,082 203 , 694 183, 694 
Bending and Power Presses. . . 12,338 14,849 545,320 313,866 
Gear Cutters... .. sees an —s 98 , 980 20,887 343,565 208 513 
Milling Machines. . 44,018 35,021 595,100 300, 482 


— oan and Screw Ma- 
Posching and Shearing Ma- 
chines 


32,807 53 , 889 366 , 508 471,165 


a heteetid aia 5,798 8, 908 86,929 104 , 342 
Power Hammers... .. 12,657 6,009 166, 150 122, 606 
Sharpening and Grinding Ma- 
GOR. snk ccteat 183,345 89,279 1,327,565 846,115 
Other Metal Working Ma- 
chinery and Parts of. . ' 366, 695 295,399 2,771,205 3,082,527 
Textile ney. ’ 798,324 507,211 6,020,968  5,536,7 
Sewi ate 404, 898 722, 486 4,686,712 7,094,337 
Shes Machinery 119,297 124,926 1,020,722 825,734 
Flowr-Mil hel Gristmill Ma- 
a aaa ake . 47,506 43,862 485 573 164, 263 
l Machinery. . 156, 995 161,050 7,318,373 5,611,354 
Paper and Pulp Mill Machinery 54, 427 110,604 1,131,720 1,350,734 
= Machinery . 84.550 47,78 494,448 436, 152 
Woodworking Machinery 88,018 118,953 857,816 847,146 
Relreraing na Ice aS 
Machinery. . 171,212 1,258,061 1,235,860 1,449,044 
Air Compressors vGhooten 248,336 206,551 1,950,080 1,876,739 
Typewriters... .. a 1,448,129 1,333,446 10,443,368 9,283,062 
Power Machinery 52,239 60,278 508,768 641,005 
Typesetting hines. . . 283,357 204, 503 2,313,995 2,791,960 
Printing Presses. ........ 487,640 505,728 3,306,806 43,397,461 
ae Machinery and 
plements......... 4,435,300 4,415,527 35.865.317 36,350,989 
All Other Machinery and Parts. §$,546,151 8,916,920 75,804,325 75,125,808 
PE winatns: . «$23,215,776 $24,926,819 $205, 854,500 699, 183 
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tralia were valued at $134,628 and those to the United 
Kingdom was $87,110. Exports of harvesters and binders 
in February were valued at $717,367, shipments to 
France being valued at $316,619 and those to the United 
Kingdom at $190,442. 





Physical Examination of Workers More 
General 


That American industry leads the world in protect- 
ing the health of its workers is evident from the great 
forward strides made in this field by industrial estab- 
lishments in the United States, as reflected in a survey 
made by the National Industrial Conference Board, 
New York. According to the investigation, as far as 
completed, about 16 per cent more per employee is now 
being spent by industry on medical supervision than 
was being spent when a similar survey was made four 
years ago. 

Of 446 establishments covered by the present sur- 
vey, 255 report that applicants for employment are 
being physically examined, and most of these plants 
use the result of the medical examination as a guide in 
selecting the proper work for the applicant. In many 
plants employees, as well as executives, are reexam- 
ined at regular intervals. Much care is exercised to 
safeguard workers from contact with infectious dis- 
eases. 


Applicants Do Net Object 


Objections to physical examination by employees 
and applicants for work are practically nil, the investi- 
gation indicates. Only 11 plants had discontinued the 
policy of medical examination, of the 446 included in 
the survey. 

In 501 plants replying to the questionnaire the fol- 
lowing personnel was engaged in looking after the 
physical welfare of the workers: 265 full-time physi- 
cians; 356 part-time physicians, 773 physicians on call; 
13 full-time dentists, 78 part-time dentists; 152 male 
nurses, 693 female nurses and 121 visiting nurses. The 
medical staffs included 256 technical assistants and 361 
clerical assistants. 


United States Metal-Working Machinery Exports 


February,1925 January, 1925 
comenssnesD tems 


Pama A penne — 

No. Value No. Value 
FO OP ey ne 85 $138,080 87 $87,753 
Boring and drilling machines 110 51,029 146 64,466 
Planers, shapers and elotters 21 34,033 39 79,083 
Bending and power presses 15 12,368 20 8 38=66 7,470 
Cee Gee. v 6cckandveus 43 98,980 22 60,520 
Milling machines ........ 31 44,018 92 129,582 
Tread-cutting and screw ma- 

GG So udehntewene tee 41 32,807 78 64,748 
Punching and she aring ma- 

Gn ahclebdecsevieds 20 5,793 5 17,276 
Power hammers ........... 30 12,657 26 13,287 
Sharpening and grinding 

SIO | nti n ber Gone 92 182,345 233 «174,696 
Chucks, center lathe, drill 

and other metal-working 

GOGRE: cance nebn eéacunus 1,338 18,950 646 21,485 
Pneumatic portable tools.... 1,079 76, 386 1,355 76,6206 

OS os hWabe scant ecudbas 2,905 $707.44 2, 152 $245, 586 


*External and internal grinding machines only: “other 
sharpening and grinding machines” are reported now by 
weight instead of by number. 


Imports of Machinery Into the United States 
(By Value) 


EightMonths 
2 een ed Vebruary 
-——February——, A 
1925 1924 "1925 1924 
Metal - working ma- 
chine tools $18,351 $31,640 $166,871 $267,474 


Agricultural machin- 


ery and _é imple- 

BUGS. <sctaanvves 293,582 167,810 1,483,925 1,670,648 
Electrical machinery 

and apparatus.... 51,494 27,439 1,141,738 272,089 
Other power gener- 

ating machinery... 740 «= 30,481 23,333 452,924 
Other machinery... .. 265,871 470,449 2,612,772 2,246,680 


Vehicles, eneayt agri 


cultural ... 184,665 164,875 1,025,066 1,619,349 


Patel... nisneer swvewe $814,703 $892,094 $6,458,705 $6,429,155 
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BELGIAN MAKERS WELL ENGAGED 





Prices Maintained and Some Are Advanced— 
Semi-Finished Steel Scarce 


ANTWERP, BELGIUM, March 25.—In general, makers 
are maintaining prices without difficulty. For a few 
commodities even some small advances have been 
noted. The number of orders passed is not consider- 
able, but it is satisfactory, considering that a large 
number of works, principally the big factories, are 
still well provided with orders. Important business in 
rails and bars has been placed from abroad among 
the works of the Liége district. 

While the market is not strongly upward, as seemed 
to be the case a fortnight ago, one may be assured that 
the prices now quoted will not undergo the smallest 
reduction in the near future. Exporters who have had 
a good lot of orders in hand for some time, consider- 
ing the stability of prices reached, have been com- 
pelled to book at once and accept makers’ prices now, 
without waiting for a possible rise, which in such cir- 
cumstances might occur. In fact, information from 
abroad is mostly favorable. On the other hand, Lux- 
emburg works already are quoting higher prices, just 
when their French competitors have disposed momen- 
tarily of sufficient orders from their own market. 
Makers in those districts, also, are well engaged. 


Finished Steel.—This is especially firm. Prices for 
bars have been pretty well discussed but without drop 
—this on account of the stronger position of the mak- 
ers. The accepted quotation for large business and 
favorable specification ran lowest at £5 14s. 6d. (1.22c. 
per lb.), f.o.b. Antwerp, but most generally £5 15s. 
(1.23¢.) with application of all the extras. Hoops are 
well demanded; on the other hand, beams are slightly 
depressed. Normal sections are quoted, f.o.b. Ant- 
werp, about £5 8s. 6d. (1.16c.) with 2s. to 4s. extra for 
small and abnormal sections. German offers caused 
wire rods to give way slightly. Export prices for 
steel products, f.o.b. Antwerp, are approximately as 
follows: 


Fr. Per Lb. 

. kh dicblew eae ead a ele 540 or $27.55 or 1.23c. 
PE akncdcaes stew 515 0r 26.30 or 1.17c. 
sigan ceeeels ne xwes 635 or 32.90 or 1.47c. 
Corrugated bars ....... 620 or 31.65 or 1.41c. 
ee OPE er eS eee ee 750 or 38.25 or 1.71c. 
Cold rolled steel hoops.. 1,120 o0r 57.20 or 2.55c. 
Drawn steel, squares.... 950 0r 48.45 or 2.16c. 
Drawn steel, rounds..... 930 0r 47.45 or 2.12c. 
Drawn steel, hexagons.. 1,025 0r 52.80 or 2.36c. 
NT UE as 5.0 boa eee 8's 1,050 or 53.55 or 2.39c 
PEGE, kwbe seed sos 060 kee 650 0r 33.15 

BUG TE Aas. is csne snes 650 or 33.15 


Concrete Reinforcing Bars and Cement 


A record breaking production of Portland cement 
has called for unusual tonnages of steel bars for use 
in connection with the cement in building up reinforced 
concrete. The relationship between the two is not a 
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Remarkably Close Similarity in the Curves for Cement 

Output and Steel Reinforcing Bar Production Is Shown 

for 1916 to 1919 and for 1922 to 1924. The diagram 
is based on 200 bbl. of cement for each ton of bars 
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Sheets.—Previous prices have been obtained easily. 
Heavy sheets are firm. The price quoted is in no case 
lower than £7 (1.49c.), f.o.b. Antwerp. For this coun- 
try, prices went up to 675 to 680 fr. (1.55c. to 1.56c.), 
i. e., an extra 25 to 30 francs per ton above export 
prices. Middle thickness sheets are well demanded; 
their prices reach £7 12s. 6d. and £7 15s. 6d. (1.63c. 
and 1.66c.), f.o.b. Antwerp. Makers are well provided 
with orders. Prices for different dimensions are ap- 
proximately as follows, all per gross ton, f.o.b. Ant- 
werp: 

Fr. Per Lb, 
Thomas sheets 0.5 mm. (No. 25% gage) 1,150 or $58.70 or 2.62c. 
Thomas sheets 1 mm. (No. 19% gage) 1,030 0r 52.55 or 2.35¢c. 
Thomas sheets 2 mm. (No. 14 gage).. 860o0r 43.90 or 1.96c. 


Thomas sheets 3 mm, (No. 11% gage) 755 0r 38.50 or 1.72c. 
Thomas sheets 5 mm. (No. 6% gage).  6500r 33.15 or 1.48¢c, 


Galvanized sheets 0.5 mm........++. 2,240 or 114.30 or 5.10¢, 
Galvanized sheets 1 mm............. 1,700 or 86.75 or 3.87c. 
Average price for polished sheets..... 1,500 or 76.55 or 3.42c, 


Iron.—The situation of makers remains as difficult 
as before, especially on account of the high scrap 
prices. Quotations have dropped somewhat further 
and became, for export, about £6 3s. ($29.39), f.o.b. 
Antwerp, basis. Makers’ basis prices for this country 
are: 


Fr. 
Merchant iron No. 2........seeee» 590 or $30.10 
Moronant iron BD. .3.«.scsces seas 600 or 30.60 
Merchant iron No. 4......cceeees 610 o0r 31.15 


Semi-Finished Steel Materials.—Quantities avail- 
able for sale are insignificant. Re-rollers in this coun- 
try take nearly all the output at prices higher than 
those offered by foreign buyers. The lowest: prices al- 
lowed by makers are £5 6s. ($25.33) for billets and 
£5 8s. 6d. ($25.93) for slabs, f.o.b. Antwerp, quota- 
tions which are not attracting business from abroad. 
Prices are, f.o.b. Antwerp: 


Fr. 

Billets gis: Baia W a dine ted Galas ee ere 500 or $25.50 
RINE. «auc: «0 5: 6 aS apo he 485 or 24.75 
WOES WEE 8 vk a weckwecasccecene 5100r 26.05 


Pig lron.—Prices have been advanced by 5 to 10 fr. 
per ton. Phosphoric quality foundry pig iron, Luxem- 
bourg or Belgian origin, is quoted at 355 to 360 fr. 
per ton, f.o.b. Antwerp, i. e., $18.40 per gross ton. 
Makers are pretty well engaged and large shipments 
are not possible within two months. The inland de- 
mand has become larger and further orders have been 
placed. Belgian low phosphoric pig iron (Bessemer 
hematite) is quoted at 430 fr., f.o.b. Antwerp ($21.95), 
with the same price for high manganese hematite 
(Si., 1 per cent max.; Mn., 2 to 3 per cent; P., 0.10 per 
cent max.; S., 0.04 per cent max.). English hematite 
from the East Coast is offered again at lower prices 
but without large success. Buyers are not plentiful 
while the Belgian price, also, has been reduced. 


definite set of parallel lines, but there is a decided 
parallelism in general trend, as will be noted from the 
diagram. In the table will be found the production of 
cement as recorded by the United States Geological 
Survey, with the corresponding tonnage of reinforcing 
bars reported by the American Iron and Steel Institute. 
The relation bet ween the two is shown in the last col- 
umn, which indicates the number of barrels of cement 
for each gross ton of bars. Figures are for yearly 
tonnages, without reference to seasonal fluctuations: 


Concrete Rein- 





‘orcing Bars, Portland Cement, Barrels 

1913 meee Tons Bbl. Per Ton 
i914 asain) Beaaniooo ate 
1914 288,471 88,230,000 306 
eas 13,408 85,915,000 243 
“ 161.400 91,521,000 198 
ee: ae | eee ae 
1919. meas on aenae 193 
1919. 19,021 80,778,000 193 
oe 72 445 100,023,000 175 
1921... 227 228 98,842,000 435 
1923, 680,867 137,460,000 202 
b 740.0008 148,859,000 201 


*Estimated 





European Markets Remain Dull but Firm 


England Reports Higher Shipbuilding Output on Clyde 


—Germany Competing in Ships—Luxemburg 


Expanding Operations 


(By Cablegram) 


LONDON, ENGLAND, April 6. 

IG iron is quieter, with a consequent further re- 

lapse in prices, probably owing to the near ap- 

proach of the holidays. Stocks of foundry grades 
are small. There is talk of reducing the output fur- 
ther. Hematite is weak, on poor demand. William 
Whitwell & Co., Ltd., Stockton-on-Tees, are blowing 
out two furnaces, leaving only 11 hematite North- 
Eastern furnaces active. 

Steel is dull, though recent new shipbuilding orders 
will bring more work to plate mills. Dorman, Long & 
Co., Ltd., Middlesbrough, have closed a basic furnace 
at the Redcar Iron & Steel Works. Domestic trade 
prices have been reduced 5s. ($1.20, or 0.054c. per Ib.), 
but buyers are not attracted. 

Clyde shipbuilding output in March was 31 vessels, 
of 72,206 tons gross register. [This was a considerable 
improvement over February’s 12 vessels and 40,936 
tons, and over the March, 1924, output of 16 vessels 
and 58,218 tons.] 

Foreign ore is deadly dull so far as consumers here 
are concerned, but foreign demand is broadening. Ger- 
many has bought 60,000 tons of high-grade North 
African ore at 23s. 6d. ($5.62) ¢c.i.f. Rotterdam. Bilbao 
Rubio is held nominally at 22s. to 22s. 6d. ($5.26 to 
$5.38) c.if. Tees. 

Sheets and Tin Plate 


Tin plate is steady. The recent fall in price of tin 
enabled more makers to accept the schedule price and 
fair business is moving at this figure. Domestic con- 
sumers are the most active buyers, but their individual 
tonnages are not important. Export buying includes 
the Far East, South America and the European con- 
tinent. 

Galvanized sheets are dull, but full prices are ob- 
tainable for small parcels. Some makers are well off 
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for orders, while others are in need of new business. 

Black sheets are dull and unchanged, though it is 
reported that some sellers are willing to accept lower 
prices for Far Eastern specifications. At the moment, 
demand is poor. 


On the Continent of Europe 


Continental position is obscure; prices generally are 
firm, with makers well placed, but few fresh orders are 
coming in. Consumers are disinclined to purchase, ex- 
cept at lower figures, but some small business has been 
done. 

Sheet bars are being sold at £5 9s. ($26.05) f.0.b.; 
joists (beams), at £5 9s. (1.16c. per Ib.) f.o.b. Wire 
rods have been done at £6 12s. 6d. ($31.67). 

To keep its output within the permitted quota, the 
Bochumer Verein, in Westphalia, is preparing to close 
down one of its steel works. In Luxemburg the So- 
ciété Metallurgique des Terres Rouges is to blow in one 
furnace at Esch [the company has five furnaces there] 
and gradually to resume full production there. 

In France the Government has authorized the ex- 
portation of 250,000 tons of scrap to Belgium, England 
and Italy. There were 135 blast furnaces blowing in 
France on March 1. 


GERMANY CAN COMPETE 


Costs Below Those of Hes Neighbors—Capital 
Charges Coming Down—Business Good 


BerRLIN, GERMANY, March 13.—The success of the 
Deutsche Werft Corporation of Hamburg in getting’ a 
contract to build five large motor vessels for a British 
firm, at a price so much below British tenders that 
competition could hardly be spoken of, has revived the 
controversy regarding German ability to undersel! 
rivals. In spite of German professional pessimism on 
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British and Continental European prices per gross ton, except where otherwise stated, f.o.b. makers’ 
works, with American equivalent figured at $4.78 per £1, as follows: 


to $5.38 
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Durham coke, del'd tofl 2's. 
Bilbao Rubio ore?f... 
Cleveland No. 1 fdy.. d 
Cleveland No. 3 fdy. : 
Cleveland No. 4 fdy. 
Cleveland No. 4 forge 
Cleveland basic 

East Coast mixed.... 
East Coast hematite. . 
Ferromanganese 
*Ferromanganese ... 
Rails, 60 Ib. and up.. 
PNG au Feds kad iaes 
Sheet and tin plate 

bars, Welsh 
Tin plates, base box 
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- 
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1 
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Ship plates .. 

Boiler plates . 

Tees 

Channels 

Beams 

Round bars, % to 3 in 

Galv. sheets, 24 gage 

Black sheets, 24 gage 

Black sheets, Japanese 
specifications f 

Steel hoops 5 10° 

Cold rolled steel strip, 


CO tt et 
OMI -1w% 
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*Export price. 
+Ex-ship, Tees, nominal 
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Continental Prices, All F. O. B. Channel Ports 


Foundry pig iron:(a) 
Belgium ... : 1 
France ... ot ae 
Luxemburg 31 

Basic pig iron:(a) 
Belgium se 
France .... 31 
Luxemburg 3 1 

Billets: 

Belgium . 
France 

Merchant 
Belgium 
Luxemburg 
France , 

Joists (beams) 
Belgium 
Luxemburg 
France 

Angles: 
Belgium .. 

i, -in. plates 
Belgium 
Germany .. 

/<-in, ship plates 
Luxemburg 
Belgium ..... 


bars 


> 18% tofé Oa. 


(a) Nominal. 
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this score it seems that the ability exists. Simulta- 
neously with the Deutsche Werft news, trade journals 
reported a dozen other instances of success in competi- 
tion in the steel and engineering branches, in Hol- 
land, Ireland, South Africa, Uruguay and Japan. 

One current British explanation—low wages and 
long hours—does not explain everything. Wages, 
though rising, are indeed still extraordinarily low. In 
January the average weekly pay of a skilled workman 
in ten chief industries was 36.77 marks, or $9; and the 
average weekly skilled wage in the iron, steel and en- 
gineering branches was only 35 marks. In the metal 
industries the 9-hr. day, and often the 10-hr. day, is 
still in force, though a return to 8 hr. is impending. 
The economic journal Wirtschaftskurve shows that the 
percentage of wages in production cost is sometimes 
little more than half that of 1914. 


Cheap Labor and Lower Interest 


Nevertheless, as Germans use cheap labor for indus- 
trial functions for which Americans use labor-saving 
machinery, the low rates of pay are not altogether a 
gain. The real wage, which is the factor in moral and 
physical efficiency, is still lower than before the war. 
That fact was long obscured by the inaccurate official 
cost-of-living indexes until lately published. The Gov- 
ernment has been obliged to correct these indexes, and 
now shows living cost to be 35.6 per cent higher than 
in 1914, whereas the uncorrected index showed a rise 
of only 25.1 per cent. 

American credits are materially reducing German 
production cost. A Reichswirtschaftsrat inquiry lately 
showed how high interest rates on borrowed working 
capital—at time of the inquiry 25 to 30 per cent—sent 
up prices; but all the recent American loans have been 
at a nominal rate of 7 per cent. These loans have gone 
to concerns which, like the “A. E.G.,” produce competi- 
tive wares (e.g. typewriters) in special American 
branches, and like Krupp, which does the same (cash 
registers, calculating machines, etc.). 

Proof of the baselessness of German industrialists’ 
complaints that they cannot compete, owing to war and 
post-war burdens (taxes, railroad rates, social contri- 
butions, Dawes industrial bonds) is the declaration of 
big dividends for 1924. As the steel and engineering 
concerns mostly end their business year on June 30, 
their dividend declarations cannot be foreseen. But 
the textile concerns, whose first business year of com- 
plete currency stability ended on Dec. 31, 1924, have 
declared higher average gold dividends than in 1913, 
this despite the fact that gold capitalizations average 
more than in that year. Only a few of the dividends 
are lower than 12 per cent; some are 18 and 20 per cent. 

The Dawes reparations bonds burden, which was at 
first officially estimated at 17.1 per cent of capital, will 
be reduced to an estimated 15.73 per cent as result of 
the discovery that the total industrial capital is higher 
than was believed. The effective burden will be still 
further reduced, owing to the Government’s decision 
to make business concerns of all kinds contribute to 
the interest on the bonds, though only industrial con- 
cerns proper with capital exceeding 50,000 marks will 
be charged with the principal. 





Steel Awaits Negotiations with France 


The future of the steel trade cannot be foreseen 
until the negotiations with France and also the new 
tariff are cleared up. The provisional agreement with 
France in lieu of a commercial treaty permits the im- 
port of a quantity of Alsace-Lorraine and Sarre prod- 
ucts at reduced rates, falling to half the present tariff 
rates. The Luther Cabinet long ago put through the 
Reischswirtschaftsrat its so-called “minor tariff,” but 
it has not yet submitted this project to the legislature. 
It is believed that this minor tariff, the aim of which 
is to increase import duties in preparation for the im- 
pending withdrawal of all import prohibitions, contains 
higher duties than the present upon iron finished ar- 
ticles; but it is not known whether an increase in the 
duties on iron and steel has been conceded. Great 
secrecy is being observed, owing to the association of 
the tariff with the controversial plan to reintroduce the 
pre-war duties on grain, livestock and meat. 
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The general business situation is favorable. Un- 
employment in the Rhineland has declined. The coal 
situation continues unsatisfactory. Most engineering 
and machinery branches report increases in foreign 
orders, though at the Leipzig Spring Fair only mod- 
erate business was done. The foreign trade balance 
continues to cause anxiety. Exports in 1924 totaled 
only 6567 million marks against imports of 9317 mil- 
lions; and in January, 1925, imports were 1371 millions 
against 697 millions exports. Railroad traffic is rapidly 
increasing; and in February was nearly double the 
monthly average of mid-1924. Bankruptcies decline, 
though slowly. In February they numbered 700, which 
is about the pre-war monthly average. Belgian and 
French underselling, based on the weak franc exchange, 
is complained of. 


Steel Syndicate May Have 5-Year Term 


The market for pig iron, steel and rolled materials 
is fairly firm, but prices of rolled materials are a little 
below the highest of the year. The Steel Syndicate 
(Rohstahlgemeinschaft) has announced that its present 
15 per cent reduction in all-around output will be main- 
tained throughout April, but no limitation of output is 
applied to semi-finished materials or to thin sheets 
{under 1 mm. or No. 19% gage), for both of which de- 
mand exceeds supply. The Steel Syndicate has been 
renewed provisionally until Dec, 31, 1926. The plan 
proposed was to prolong it for a fixed term of five 
years, but the Hoesch, Stumm and some other concerns 
would agree to this only on certain conditions. The 
reason for the proposal to commit the Syndicate to five 
years of existence was that the formation of the de- 
pendent syndicates for the particular steel products 
would be facilitated if the producers were assured that 
the head Syndicate would be a permanent institution. 

The scrap iron market is dull, prices being, per 
metric ton: steel scrap, 73 to 74 marks ($17.67 to 
$17.91); solid scrap, 71 to 72 marks ($17.18 to $17.42); 
cast iron scrap, 78 to 80 marks ($18.88 to $19.36). The 
West Upper Silesian works (in German territory) re- 
port an increased demand for pig iron, but only half of 
the 15 blast furnaces are being operated. Export of 
Silesian iron and steel is dull. The local corporations 
are making great efforts to develop their production of 
finished and high-quality wares; and in particular they 
have ambitious schemes in the automobile branch. 
Prices of machine tools have been put up. 


. The following are prices, ex-works, per metric ton, 
in West Germany: 
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Gold Marks Equivalent 
Blooms 112% $27.2 


Billets " 9 29 04 
Slabs. Ss 30.25 
Wire rods 140 to 145 $33.88 to 35.09 
Bars Per Lb. | 
Structural 134to135 1.45c, to 1.46¢c. 
oor 130 to 132% 1.40¢. to 1.43¢c. 
niversal iron 1471 1.60¢ 
Bands ... ; 185 ” 1.78¢. 
Thick sheets (over 5 mm ( 62c. 
Medium sheets ( ae ee or 150 aoe. 
amis 62: 1112 to No, 6% gage).... 180 1,95¢. 
Thin sheets (1 to 3 mm.).. ae 210 2'27¢ 
Thin sheets (under 1 mm. or No 7 - 
ee OD so aseecigns nk’ 225 2.43¢, 
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The Iron and Steel Wares Industries Association of 


Elberfeld has petitioned the Government to reduce the 
normal railroad rates, to alter the classification of 
goods, and to grant a specially low tariff for ship-con- 
struction iron. The experiments made last year in 
Upper Silesia in smelting Yugoslav ore from the mines 
southwest of Agram proved a success; and arrange- 
ments have been made for importing a lar e quantity 
of this ore in the current year, aie 
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, Imports of iron and steel manufactures to the Phil- 
maiond Islands in February of the current year were 
Fobra at 3,659,000 pesos as against 2,145,000 pesos in 
caaauat 8 ae and for the first two months of the 

“wut year they were valued at 7.0 c 
cording to a cablegram 030,000 pesos, ac 


. received by 
Commerce from Trade C Dy the ‘Depentaneas 9 


ommissioner E, B. George, 
peso equals 50c. 
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The Parkomobile Corporation, 224 Park Avenue, Balti- 
more, has been organized to manufacture a } ydraulic jacking 
and parking device for automotive us« A small initial 
number is now being manufactured, but the company is open 
to negotiate for manufacturing on a large scale Villor P 


Williams is president 


The Accurate Gear Co., Springfield ncorporated 
with $50,000 capital stock. Plans to mar icture fiy wheel 
ring gears. Its factory is located ir Greenawalt In 
dustries Building, Springfield, and it is nstalling modern 
machinery and equipment E. C. Price S president, Ray 
Kauffman, vice-president and sales manager. and Stanley 


Kauffman, general manager and treasurer 


The Rineard Brothers Co., 1 North Third Street. Harris 
burg, Pa., has been organized to install equipment for heat 
ventilating and plumbing 


The Mando Co., care of MceKenzi Smith & Lewis 
Syracuse, N. Y., has been organized to manufacture elect? 
cal machinery and parts A plant and equipment have be 
leased. 

The Dooley & Braden ( 1520 Sixth Avenue Rock 
Island, Illinois, has been organized to manufacture aut: 
matic oil burners. It has leased a plant at 4420 Sixth 
Avenue and requirements in metal working machines wil 
depend largely on volume of business EXxquipment ~ 
sufficient for present needs. C. H. Dooley is president and 
M. H. Braden, vice-president 


The Neptune Mfg. Co.. Masontown, Pa., has been incor 
porated with capital stock of $100,000, to manufacture and 
sell electric wavers, curling irons and similar electrical and 
hardware products, having taken over the Neptune Waver 
€o., Philadelphia. The new company has leased a plant 
and is in production. It will be in the market from time 
to time for wire and aluminum, and for grinding and harden 
ing processes. D. S. Wright is one of the principals 


The B & B Pipe Shops Corporation, 1112 Black Building, 
Long Beach, Cal., has been organized to succeed the B & B 
Pipe Shops, Inc., and will enlarge the business which 
operates in California oil fields, dealing in pipe products 
and oil well supplies. Charles W. Bardeen, president of the 
company, was formerly with the Lucey Co H. A. Bardeen 
is secretary 

The Tacoma Machine Works, 1501 Dock Street, Tacoma 
Wash., recently incorporated, was the purchaser of the plant 
and equipment of the Doud MacFarlane Machinery Co. at 
receivers’ sale and is now overhauling the machinery and 
installing some additional equipment The new company 
will maintain the machine shop, enlarging the scope of 
operations, especially in marine repair work It shall also 
continue to manufacture marine hardware Its foundry 
work will be let out to contract J. J. Hicks is secretary 
ind manager. 

The Western States Dry Battery Mfg. Co., 2501 Fifteent 
Avenue West, Seattle, Wash., with capita] of $25,875, has 
taken a building at the above address with option to pur 
chase and plans to manufacture dry cell batteries Opera 
tions will be extended later Necessary machinery and tools 
have been purchased, but the company will be in need of 
materials. W. C. Cleveland is treasurer 

The Mapes & Sprow! Steel Co., 227 High Street, Newark 
N. J., incorporated with 1000 shares of stock no par value 
has taken over the C. D. Mapes Co, and will carry in stock 
a variety of alloy, carbon tool steels, tubing, ete. It will 
also handle hot and cold rolled strip steel and all kinds of 
sheet steel, specializing in electrical] sheet steel used in 
making laminated iron cores for transformers, motors, 
generators, etc. C. IL. Sprowl is one of the heads. 

The Callahan Grinding & Machine Co., 826 Market Street 
Anniston, Ala., now operating a jobbing machine shop, plans 
to enlarge the business in the near future. It is interested 
in finished and precision machine work to manufacture on a 
production basis. 


The Onlee Piston Ring Co., 2 East Lexington Street, 
Baltimore, Md., recently incorporated, is now running full, 
manufacturing piston rings of all kinds. Daniel A. Leonard 
is president and Isaac Coale, Jr., secretary-treasurer 

The Watson Stabilator Co., 238 Central Avenue, Newark, 
N. J., has been organized with $25,000 capital stock, to 
handle automotive equipment 

The Pedwyn Balancer Corporation, 1708 North Salina 
Street, Syracuse, N. Y., has been organized to manufacture 
balancers for lifting and balancing electric and pneumatic 
portable tools, etc. Manufacturing operations have been 
placed with the Porter-Cable Machine Co 
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The Roffmann Rim Corporation, Fifty-Seventh Street and 
Broadway, New York, recently incorporated with $100,000 
capital stock, will manufacture a new type of collapsible 
rim for automobiles. Manufacturing is being done by con 
tract In lots of 2000 to 5000 daily. However, as soon as the 
distribution is effected through manufacturers, production 
may be increased to 106,000 rims daily, and the company 
may establish a plant of its own H. R. Roffmann heads 
the company 

The Metals Coating Co. of New York, care of Briesen & 
Schrenk. 50 Church Street, New York, has been organized 
to operate a plant in the application of coatings of aluminum, 
zinc, tin, lead, ete It will lease necessary appliances and 
do such work on its own premises Arnold V. Sehrenk ts 
president 

The Ausman-Mattison Hardware Co Syracuse, N. ¥ 

corporated with $45,000 capital stock, will acquire and 


ontinue a business as dealer in general hardware products 


Robert Linder, Inc., care of B. H. Geertsema, 320 Fulton 
Street, Jamaica, N. Y., plans to organize as manufacturer of 
surgical instruments 

The Turbax Corporation, 331 Madison Avenue, New York, 
recently organized an associated company, the Cowles En 
gineering Corporation, Sewaren, N. J., which has taken over 
patents on the Turbax washing machine. The factory is 
located at 164 Fremont Street, Worcester, Mass All manu 
facturing arrangements are closed R. Cc. Taylor is one of 
the heads 

The Sargent-Building Specialties Co., Ine 16 Warren 
Street, New York, recently incorporated, will manufacture 
» few automotive specialties and also act as manufacturers 


representatives 4. E. Wirth is one of the heads 


The El Dorado Advertising & Posting Co Little Rock, 
Ark 1as been organized to build outdoor advertising equip 
ment It has its own plant, but will be in the market from 
ime to time for material and equipment Cc. V. Hoke i 
me of the officials 


George H. Court, A. M. Ernst and Major F. Wesson 
formerly connected with Topping Brothers, have organized 
the firm of Court, Ernst & Wesson, Inc., to deal in tron, steel 
ind like products Office and warehouse are at 131-41 Pacifie 
Avenue, Jersey City, N. J 


Sword Burners, Inc., has been organized as a distributing 
ompany in Philadelphia for products of the Sword & Kimber 
Co., 4861 Stenton Avenue, Philadelphia, manufacturer of ol! 
burners 1. M. Nelson and A. B. Nelson, who has had wide 


experience in tank construction, are the principals 


The Stacey Brothers Gas Construction Co., Cincinnati, has 
beer neorporated with $400,000 capital stock, to manufacture 
gas holders, gas plant equipment, steel storage tanks, ets 
It takes over a business organized in 1915 and will continue 
the fabrication of steel required in these products, and will 
ilso include a general line of heavy steel plate and structural 
work J. EK. Stacey is president 


Widmayer Steel, Inc., Metropolitan Bank Bullding, Wash 
ngton, has been organized with $50,000 capital stock, to 
perate a general steel business and to execute structural 
designs Its principal business will be in engineering and 
sales in connection with reinforcing bars and specialties. It 
is also planned to handle miscellaneous building products and 
plain structural shapes, John J. Widmayer is president 


The Paulson Tools, Inc., Wallingford, Conn., capitalized 
for $50,000, $42,500 paid in, has erected and equipped a plant 
and is in production on tools used in railroad shops, both 
hand and pneumatic types. Charles A. Gorden is secretary 


The Potter Fence & Wire Products Co., 137 State Street 
New Haven, Conn., has started a business to manufacture 
a general line of wire goods, principally fencing, but alae 
window guards, heavy wire cloth, machinery guards, etc 
Machinery has been installed. The company i« interested in 
manufacturers’ catalogs of items that might be carried in 
this general line Edward R. Potter, who is president, was 
until recently secretary of the John P. Smith Co 


The Ever Hot Heater Sales Co., 15 East Fayette Street, 
Baltimore, has been formed to act as distributor of heating 
apparatus. N. W. Hamill is president. 


The Radio Industries Corporation, 131 Duane Street, New 
York, recently incorporated under Delaware laws with 
capital stock of $1,250,000, is a reorganization of an estab 
lished company, manufacturing various radio lines. Con- 
siderable extension of activities is planned. B. Gould is one 
of the officials 


The Dunn Steel Products Co., Plymouth, Mich., recently 
incorporated, succeeds to a business established five years 
ago in Detroit. Some time ago a plant was purchased at 
Plymouth and additional equipment installed. The company 
plans to double its production next fall, 


The Jorgensen Mfg. Co., 122 West Jefferson Avenue. 
Detroit, has been incorporated with $50,000 capital stock to 
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manufacture coin counting machinery. It takes over a 
going business and plans to add some larger machines to the 
line. 


The Dayton Electric Service Co., Dayton, Ohio, has been 
incorporated with a capitalization of $15,000. James A. 
Hartman and E. H. Leedom are the incorporators. The 
company has been engaged in the motor repair business for 
the past three years at 24 North Canal Street. 


The American Flexible Wheel Co., Cincinnati, manufac- 
turer of a new resilient automobile wheel, has established 
offices at Third and Walnut Streets. The company’s product 
is being made under contract by the Pollak Steel Co., Cin- 
cinnati. Officers of the company are Gerson J. Brown, presi- 
dent; Samuel S. Lord, vice-president ; and Edgar S. Freiberg, 
secretary-treasurer. 


The Springfield Refining Co., Springfield, Ohio, has been 
incorporated with a capitalization of $50,000. The company 
will compound lubricating oil. Various grades will be pre- 
pared for lubricating automobiles, motor trucks, and factory 
purposes. A plant site will be secured soon. Equipment has 
been ordered. Among the stockholders are J. B. Cartmell, 
Arthur R. Hill and L. C. Sturgis. 


The Old Colony Steel Corporation, 37 West Van Buren 
Street, Chicago, recently incorporated with $50,000 capital 
stock, will sell steel bars, bands, small angles, channels and 
special sections. These products are rolled under contract 
by a mill from billets furnished by the Old Colony company. 
Officers are: President, J. M. Thomas; vice-president, E. E 
Stackhouse; secretary-treasurer, S. J. Thomas. 


The Edward H. Wilson Mfg. Co., 2430 Third Avenue, 
Moline, Ill., recently incorporated with $975,000 capital stock, 
has taken over the assets and business of the Moline Body 
Corporation, manufacturer of automobile bodies and metal 
trim, and will continue the business as heretofore carried on 
without any change except that the assets of the General 
Battery & Supply Co., East Moline, and the Minera] Rubber 
Products Co., Moline, also have been purchased and their 
products will be added to the present lines of the former 
Moline Body Corporation. No changes or additions in plant 
or equipment are contemplated. 


The Sylvan Sky Light Co., 1444 North Kingsbury Street, 
Chicago, recently incorporated with $10,000 capital stock, 
manufactures ridge ventilating sky lights. No additional 
equipment will be required. Officers are Joseph Sylvan, 
president; Edythe Sylvan, vice-president; and Florence 
Brown, secretary-treasurer. 

The Sedgwick Stamping Co., 1727-35 Sedgwick Street, 
Chicago, recently incorporated with $25,000 capital stock, 
has leased a two-story plant, 75 x 125 ft. Equipment thus 
far installed includes six stamping presses, drill presses, 
lathes, screw machines and various other tools. Miscellaneous 
stamping work will be done, including the manufacture of 
toy telephones, stop lights, tail lights, ete. Officers are S 
Simon, president; D. Kahn, vice-president; and M. Kahn, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Thompson Wire Co. Will Establish Branch 
at Worcester, Mass. 


Worcester, Mass., April 7—The Thompson Wire Co., 
Boston, which operates a plant in the Dorchester district 
for the manufacture of flat wire and cold strip steel, has 
purchased the industrial property on Stafford Street, Wor- 
cester, recently occupied by the H. I. Gould Box Co., and 
will establish branch work on the premises for the manu- 
facture of wire specialties, notably in high-carbon steels. 
The Boston mill will be continued as it is and the office will 
remain in that city, while the Worcester plant will be operated 
as a branch. 

The Stafford Street property consists of two acres, 
having a frontage of 360 ft. on the Boston & Albany Rail- 
road and is served by a spur track. Work of remodelling 
the present buildings will begin immediately, and also the 
erection of a new building, 60 by 105 ft. It is planned to 
make still further extensions in the near future, in connection 
with the development of the line to larger sizes of high 
earbon steel wires. 

George M. Thompson, president and treasurer of the 
company, established the business about two years ago, 
soon after he resigned the office of general manager of the 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Corporation. He had been identified 
with the wire business in Worcester for 30 years, with the 
Spencer Wire Co. and its successor, the Wickwire Spencer 
Co. The Worcester branch will be under the management 
of Giles S. Pease, who has been associated with the Wick- 
wire Spencer Co. and previously with the Spencer Wire Co., 
as plant engineer. Mr. Pease is a graduate of the Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute, class ef 1901. 
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Trade Changes 


The D. L. Wilkoff Steel Co., scrap iron and steel, Union 
Trust Building, Pittsburgh, announces the liquidation of its 
business as of April 1. D. L. Wilkoff and H. T. Feinberg, 
active members of the firm, are now associated with the 
United Iron & Metal Co., 434 Diamond Street, Pittsburgh. 


The Matthiessen & Hegeler Zinc Co., La Salle, Ill., has 
changed its corporate style to the Continental Zine Co. 


The Service Tool Corporation, manufacturer of milled 
teeth files, has moved main office and business from Newark, 
N. J., to Latrobe, Pa. A detroit branch office and ware- 
house has been established in connection with the ware- 
house of the Vanadium-Alloy Steel Co., at 5219 Trumbull 
Avenue, Detroit. W.S. Morse, formerly Detroit selling agent, 
is no longer affiliated with the Service Tool Corporation. 


The Technical Service Co., industrial consultant, has moved 
to larger quarters in the Woolworth Building, New York. 


The National Carbon Co., which has maintained an emer- 
gency brush finishing plant for the past two years at 237 
East Forty-First Street, New York, has moved into new 
quarters at 357 West Thirty-Sixth Street. 


The Firth-Sterling Steel Co., E. S. Jackman & Co., agents, 
has moved its Los Angeles, Cal., office from 336 East Third 
Street to larger quarters at 2154 Santa Fe Avenue. William 
Ely Nelson, who has been with the company almost 25 
years, is Pacific Coast representative. 

The Foote Brothers Gear & Machine Co. has made 
arrangements for representation of its speed reducers and 
gear products in Mexico by John A, Park, Gran Hotel, 
Avenida Uraguay, No. 12 Mexico City. 

Directors of Gardiner & Lewis, Inc., engineer and manu- 
facturer specializing in protection against water and cor- 
rosion, 30 Church Street, New York, on March 28 changed 
the firm name to Lewis Asphalt Engineering Corporation. 


The American System of Reinforcing and its associate 
company, the American Wire Fence Co., will move from the 
Otis Building, Chicago, to the Union Trust Building, May 1. 


The Dayton-Dowd Co., maker of centrifugal pumps, 
Quincy, Ill., has opened a Detroit office at 841 David Whitney 
Building, E. E. Maher and E. P. Johnson in charge. The 
company has appointed the Power Equipment Co., 131 State 
Street, Boston, New England representative. 


Industrial News Notes 


The Walworth Mfg. Co., Boston, announces the formation 
of the engineering products division to cooperate with the 
engineering, production and sales departments on the de- 
velopment and distribution of the new Walworth sigma steel 
valves and fittings for power plant and oil refinery service. 
John M. Olmsted has been appointed general manager of 
the divisien, with headquarters in Chicago, and Fred W. 
Duemler assistant manager, located in New York. 


Botwinik Brothers, 21 Sylvan Avenue, New Haven, Conn., 
recently purchased the plant of the New Haven Carriage Co. 
on Water Street, New Hawen, Conn., and intends within the 
next month to combine its entire stock in warehouses at 
Sylvan Avenue, 92 Orchard Street and Bridgeport, Conn., 
as well as other small warehouses, under one roof. The pur- 
chased plant contains over a 150,000 sq. ft. of floor space 
and the company plans to make it one of the largest and 
best equipped machinery dealers’ warehouses in the country. 

R. W. Shore and J. F. Funk, who have been engaged in 
the machinery trade in New York for several years and who 
recently formed a partnership under the firm name of Funk 
& Shore, have taken larger office space at room 1570, 50 
Church Street, New York, and have at the same time been 
appointed Eastern sales representatives of the American Steel 
*ackage Co., Defiance, Ohio, manufacturer of steel barrels. 
Funk & Shore also represent the Henry & Wright Mfg. Co., 
Hartford, Conn., manufacturer of drilling machines and dieing 
machines, and have recently become exclusive representatives 
in the New York district for the contract (stampings) de- 
partment of the Miller Lock Co., Frankford, Philadelphia. 

The Corey Co., Michigan City, Ind., dealer in steel. has 
completed and moved into new general offices and warehouse 
at 1834-1840 South Fifty-fourth Avenue, Cicero, Ill. The 
new building contains 25,000 sq. ft. of floor space and is 
equipped with modern equipment for handling sheet steel. 


J. N. Korhumel is president. The company specialiaes in 
sheets, plates, hot and cold rolled strip. 


ee 


The National Foundry & Repair Co. 
been incorporated for $50,000. 
Stove Repair Co., 


Dayton, Ohio, has 

It succeeds the National 

Dayton, which has been in business for the 

past seven years at Bolender and the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
Martin Block is president of the new firm. 


road. 
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DEVELOPING MARINE STANDARDS 





Committee Meetings to Discuss Insulation, Pipe 
Flanges, Refractories, Ete. 


WASHINGTON, April 7.—Meetings will be held this 
week in Philadelphia and New York by nine groups of 
experts who are serving as members of subject com- 
mittees of the American Marine Standards Committee. 
which is seeking to develop standards to make the 
operation of American ships more economical and more 
efficient. Eight of the sessions will be held in the of- 
fices of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, New York, 
and one was held in the office of the Fleet Corpora- 
tion yesterday in Philadelphia. This latter was the 
sixth session of the Committee on “Insulation of Pip- 
ing and Machinery.” Today is being given over to an 
all-day session in New York of the Committee on 
“Rules for Boilers and Pressure Tanks.” 

Two committees will meet Wednesday. The morn- 
ing session will be that of the committee on “Care and 
Operation of Diesel Machinery,” this committee being 
headed by Harte Cooke, senior engineer McIntosh & 
Seymour Corporation, Auburn, N. Y. In the afternoon 
the committee on “Structural Insulation on Ships,” 
headed by A. D. Woods, naval architect Maintenance 
and Repair Department, Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
will meet for its second session. 

On Thursday morning the committee on “Shafting, 
Propeller Hubs and Stern Tube, Line Shaft and Shaft 
Strut Bearings” will hold its fifth session. The com- 
mittee chairman is W. W. Smith, chief engineer Fed- 
eral Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., Kearny, N. J. In 
the afternoon the second session of the committee on 
“Life Boats and Life Rafts; Their Stowage, Handling 
and Equipment” will be held. Capt. E. E. Crowley of 
the Export Steamship Corporation, New York, is 
chairman. 

The cemmittees which will meet on Friday will be 
those on “Pipe Flanges and Manifolds” and on “Metal 
Berths, Including Spring Matresses.” The first of 
these, headed by R. Warriner, chief engineer Bethlehem 


STEEL AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


The range of prices on active steel and industrial stocks 
from Monday of last week to Monday of this week was as 
follows: 


Low High Low High 
Allis-Chalmers .. 73% $81 Inland Steel..... 40% 42 
Allis-Chal. pf....104 104 Int. Harvester... 99% 104 
Am. B.S. & Fdy. 90% 95 Int. Har. pf.....114% 114% 
Am. B.S. & F. pf.110% 110% Jones & L’/hlin..113% 113% 
American Can...158% 166% Lima Loco...... 61% 63% 
Am. Can pt. ....% 117% 118 Nat.-Acme ..... 4% 4% 
Am, Car & Fdy.194 202% Nat. En. & Stm.. 30% 31% 
Am. C. & F. pf..120% 122% N. Y. Air Brake. 44% 46% 
American Loco. .119 125 Otis Steel....... 8% 10% 
Am. Loco pf..... 118% 119 Otis Steel pf..... 53 60 
Am. Radiator.... 92% 96% # =Pressed Steel Car 52% 53% 
Am. Radiator pf.130% 130% Pressed Steel pf. 83 83 
Am. Stl. Fdr.... 47% 49% # Replogle Steel... 13% 16 
Baldwin Loco.. .107 114% Republic ....... 45% 47% 
Baldwin Loco pf.110 110 Republic pf...... g8 88 
Bethlehem Steel.. 39% 41% Sloss-Sheffield ... 80% 84% 
Beth. Stl. 7% pf. 95 95 Transue-Wms. .. 25% 25% 


Beth. Stl. 8% pf.110% 110% Un. Alloy Steel.. 24% 26% 


Chic. Pneu. Tool. 81% 84% U.S. Pipe ...... 152 176 
Colorado Fuel... 321 34% U.S. Pipe pf....102 103 
Crucible Steel... 64% 68% OU. S. Steel...... 112% 116% 
Crucible Stl. pf.. 93 93% U. 8. Steel pf....122 23 


Deere pf........ 90% 91% Vanadium Steel.. 26 4 
General Electric. 251 265 
Gt. No. Ore Cert. 27 34% 


Gulf States Steel. 671%4 71% 


> 
Va. 1, C. & Coke 36% 36% 
W'house Air Br. 98 99% 
Youngst’n 8S. & T. 63 65 


Steel Co. of Canada Shows Lower Profits 


In a pamphlet report of the Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
manufacturing profits for 1924 are shown at $2,510,826, 
compared with $2,996,580 for 1923. Total profits were 
$2,867,310 against $3,284,467. Surplus for the year after all 
charges was $264,768, and the total profit and loss balance 
on Dec. 31, 1924, stood at $8,835,016. Current assets are 
shown at $13,103,522 and current liabilities at $1,352,219. 
Working capital has been increased by $664,000 and reaches 
a total of $11,943,810. Inventories are shown at $6,011,731. 
as against $6,673,480 for the previous year. Accounts re- 
ceivable are $2,231,047 and cash on hand $593,578. Robert 
Hobson, president, said to stockholders: “During the first 
six months of 1924 business was fairly good, but fell off 
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Shipbuilding Corporation, Quincy, Mass., has met once 
before. The second committee, of which B. D. Pender, 
head of the passenger ship equipment section of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, New York, is chairman, 
is also holding its second session. 

The meeting on Saturday morning will be the third 
session of the committee on “Fire Brick and Refrac- 
tories,” the chairman of which is A. C. Reed, Mate- 
rials engineer Emergency Fleet Corporation. 


President Warner Looks for Fair Business 


This Year 


YounGstown, April 7.—President Jonathan War- 
ner of the Trumbull Steel Co., Warren, voices confi- 
dence that business will be maintained this year in fair 
volume and that no adverse developments are ahead. 
He expresses himself as hopeful that there will be rea- 
sonably steady employment for workers in the indus- 
try and fair profit for business conducted efficiently. 

Leaders of the independent steel industry in this 
section generally agree with Mr. Warner that the busi- 
ness prospect is promising. The Trumbull company is 
operating at present close to capacity, and its execu- 
tive feels maintenance of 75 to 80 per cent production 
is possible. 

“There is a little extra capacity in the steel indus- 
try,” Mr. Warner points out. “Some producers insist 
on cutting prices to get capacity operations. Eventu- 
ally it will be found to be much better policy to take 
such business as will yield a fair profit and leave the 
rest alone. This will give everyone a fair share and 
a reasonable return.” 

He declares conditions are not as bad as they are 
pictured in some quarters, that too many business men 
are expecting boom business, instead of just the sound, 
normal kind which is essential to stability. 

Concerning foreign competition, Mr. Warner states 
it will be some time before foreign producers get in 
position to be dangerous, while in the meantime their 
costs are rising and ours are falling. 


badly in the latter half of the year. We not only experienced 
a reduced demand for our goods, but had to contend with 
severe competition from the United States. Since our last 
report the protection on many of the lines which we manu- 
facture was either reduced or removed entirely. This refers 
particularly to materials entering into the production of 
agricultural implements.” 





Good Year for American Rolling Mill Co. 


Although 1924 earnings for the American Rolling Mili Co, 
were somewhat below those for 1923, ita recent income 
account shows a notable earning power. Net income for /ast 
year was $2,845,055, after depreciation, Federal taxes and 
interests, compared with $3,472,898 in 1923. Net sales 
throughout the year were $28,679,818 against $26,691,234 in 
1923 and $20,294,205 in 1922. Deductions for interest were 
nearly four times those in 1923 and surplus last year was 
$377,164 as compared with $1,059,525 in the preceding year. 





Harold J. Linkert has asked the Federal court at Dayton, 
Ohio, to discharge him as special master for the National 
Motors Corporation. He asserts that W. I. Ohmer, Dayton, 
has paid him the full $250,000 purchase price of the Dayton 
plant 





Following contest proceedings started by Sanford Brown, 
receiver for the Triumph Electric Co., Cincinnati, to combat 
involuntary bankruptcy action against the company in the 
United States District Court, Cincinnati, Mr. Brown was 
named receiver pending a jury trial on the bankruptcy suit. 
Attorneys of the company have consented to the arrange- 
ment and Mr. Brown will continue to operate the business as 
a going concern. J. C. Hobart, president of the company, 
denies that the concern is insolvent, and states that it has 
assets of $1,100,000 and liabilities of $715,000. Capital stock 
is $1,250,000 of which $650,000 has been issued. 





The 1924 report of the Consolidated Mining & Smelting 
Co., Ltd., Montreal Que. with mines and plant at Trail, B. C., 
showed net profits of $4,341,014, as compared with $2,401,346 
in 1923. After providing for bend interest, $4,069,023 was 
transferred to the profit and loss account. 
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BUSINESS IS LISTLESS 


Machine-Tool Markets Generally Dull, 
Though Cincinnati Reports Improvement 





Some Manufacturers Say Their Sales in March 
Were Ahead of Those of February 

Moderate sales are still the rule in the machine- 
tool trade. It is difficult to make comparisons that 
show the trend of business because conditions have 
ruled pretty much the same for the past two months. 
Some manufacturers say that March sales were slightly 
better than those of February, but generally speaking 
all markets are dull. 

With the possible exception of the automobile and 
tractor companies, there is very little buying activity 
among industrial companies. Some railroads continue 
to buy in a small way, but the several large railroad 
lists issued in the past several weeks are still pending. 

Among the more important buyers of the past week 
were the Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Hudson Motor 
Car Co., Chicago Union Station Co., Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railroad, Western Electric Co., Ford 
Motor Co. 


New York 


New York, April 7. 

HE local machine-tool market is lacking in de- 
ere of interest. Buying of tools con- 
tinues in a moderate way, but the situation pre- 
sents no new signs of encouragement. One com- 
pany which did an unusually good business in 
March in this territory attributes its success to 
putting forth extra sales efforts. However, the oc- 
casional report of a fair volume of business in 
certain lines does not mean that machine-tool 
business as a whole is satisfactory. Among the 
more important purchases of the week were the 
following: Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- 
road, two 90-in. wheel quartering machines; In- 
ternational Petroleum Co., for shipment to To- 
ronto, Ont., a 1500-lb. steam hammer; Oil Well 
Supply Co., Pittsburgh, a 1500-Ilb. steam hammer ; 
Ford Motor Co., a special 2-spindle radial drilling 
machine; Industrial Works, Bay City, Mich., a 
30-in. x 12-ft. engine lathe. 


The Dickinson Cord Tire Corporation, 220 West Nine- 
teenth Street, New York, manufacturer of patented ma- 
chinery for the production of cord tires, has acquired the 
former plant of the Jewell Filtration Corporation, Nutley, 
N. J., comprising five buildings with a total of 50,000 sq. ft. 
and will concentrate operations at this location. The pres- 
ent plants at Long Island City and address noted will be 
removed to the new site and additional equipment installed. 
Frederick A. Dickinson is president. 


The Board of Transportation, City of New York, 49 La- 
fayette Street, has awarded a general contract to the P. T. 
Fox Contracting Co., 154 Nassau Street, for the erection of 
its electrical repair shop at the Coney Island yard to cost 
$200,000. The board will take new bids for inspection shops 
at the Westchester Avenue and 239th Street yards, for which 
bids recently received have been rejected. J. G. Delaney is 
chairman, 

The Swedish Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
2 Broadway, New York, has received an inquiry (No. 7) 
from a company in Sweden desiring to get in contact with 
American manufacturers of portable electric grinders. 
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The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington, will take bids until April 21 for 430,000 ft 
steel box straps, schedule 3545; and 6000 brass bolts, sched 
ule 3539, for the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 


The Silmig Machine Works, 216 Centre Street, New York, 
has inquiries out for a lathe, 16-in. swing. 


The Quaker City Metal Bed Corporation, 183 Lewis 
Street, New York, has awarded a general contract to W. J 
England, Jr., 4-6 Berry Street, Brooklyn, for a one-story 
plant, 100 x 100 ft., at 204-8 North Fourteenth Street, 
Brooklyn, to cost $37,000. 


The American Chamber of Commerce in London, Ald- 
wych House, Aldwych, Kingsway, London, W. C. 2, England, 
has received an inquiry from a British company desirious of 
getting in touch with American manufacturers of petrol 
paraffin marine engines from 10 to 50 hp. 


Rohe Brothers, Inc., 527 West Thirty-sixth Street, New 
York, refined oils, ete., has filed plans for a one-story ma- 
chine and repair shop, 25 x 100 ft., at 530-32 West Thirty- 
seventh Street, 


The J. & B. Auto Co., 12 Division Street, Amsterdam, 
N. Y., will ask bids in May for a two-story service, repair 
and garage building, 70 x 120 ft., estimated to cost $70,000 


with equipment. Leland H. Niles, 9 Grove Street, is archi- 
tect, 


Richard Hellman, Inc., 606 Northern Boulevard, Long 
Island City, manufacturer of food products, has awarded a 
general contract to William Crawford, 7 East Forty-second 
Street, New York, for a two-story machine shop, automobile 
service and garage, 80 x 100 ft., for company cars, to cost 
$60,000 with equipment. Richard D. Fine, 103 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, is architect and engineer. 


The Graham & Norton Co., 126 Eleventh Avenue, New 
York, manufacturer of elevator equipment and devices, is 


said to be planning for the installation of additional equip- 
ment. 


The Manhattan-Durant Co., 1757-59 Broadway, New 
York, local rvupresentative for the Durant and Star automo- 
biles, has leased the entire building at 614-20 West Fifty- 


seventh Street, totaling 40,000 sq. ft., for a new service and 
repair works. 


The Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Terminal Build- 
ing, Newark, N. J., is arranging a fund of $30,000,000 for 
extensions and improvements during the year. This amount 
is separate from an appropriation of about $20,000,000 being 
used for the new steam-operated generating plant at 
Kearny, N. J., now in course of erection. The forthcoming 
work will include a new automatic substation at Trenton 
to cost close to $2,000,000 with equipment. Plans have 
been filed for the construction of a substation at Van Keuren 
Avenue and Duffield Street, Jersey City, to cost $155,000 
with equipment. 


The Blue Diamond Service Co., 100 East Forty-second 


Street, New York, has filed plans for a two-story automo- 
bile works, for parts, etc., 50 x 100 ft., to cost $32,000. Y. 


M. Karekin, 136 Liberty Street, is architect. Vernon P. 
Parker is president. 


Cc. W. Bigg, director of the Derwent Foundry Co., Derby, 
England, care of R. F. Munro, British Empire Chamber of 
Commerce, 25 Broadway, New York, is now visiting this 
country with view to purchase special machinery for grind- 
ing lawn mower cylinders and bottom blades, as well as 
special machinery for the manufacture of lawn mowers, and 
is interested in setting in touch with American manufac- 
turers in position to furnish such needs. The Derwent com- 
pany specializes exclusively in machine molded repetition 
castings. 

Charles E. Jeffries & Co., Inc., 1020 Straus Building, 
565 Fifth Avenue, New York, desires to get in touch with 
firms equipped to vending machines in quan- 


tity. The company plans to place this contract within the 
next two weeks. Charles E. Jeffries is president 


manufacture 


R. Cram & Co., 7-11 Water Street, New York. has re- 


ceived an inquiry for tinning equipment and is desirous of 
getting in touch with makers of such equipment 


The George W. 


Dunham Corporati J 
‘ oration, Utica, N. Y x 
facturer of washing machines, "at te 


has acquired ’ 
Hartford, N. Y., which will be 1 a plant at New 
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equipped for manufacturing. 
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Fr; the New York district the past week was probably the 
quietest of the year, both in sales and inquiries for over- 
head and locomotive cranes. Activity was almost totally 
sustained by a fair volume of old inquiries, several believed 
to be on the point of closing. The Phoenix Utility Co., 71 
Broadway, New York, has placed the order for the 100-ton 
overhead crane for Trinidad, Tex. The Stirling Foundry 
Stirling, N. J., is in the market for a 5-ton, 27-ft. span, single 
[ beam crane, either new or second hand. The West Vir 
ginia Pulp & Paper Co., 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, in 
the market for two 15-ton electric hoists, is reported to have 
encountered some difficulty in obtaining prices on such large 
capacity equipment. 

An inquiry is in the market from Argentina for 129 porta 
and semi-portal, cargo-handling cranes for Buenos Aires and 
other ports, bids to open in May. The total cost of the 
equipment is estimated at about $2,000,000 


The crane market in the Pittsburgh district has been 
quiet lately with only three small cranes and a fairly large 


conveyor placed in the past week Another group of cranes 
for the Homestead works of the Carnegie Steel Co. will prob 


ably be placed in the next fortnight; bids are in and the 
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Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, April 6. 


EACOCK & HOKANSON, 1211 Chestnut Street, Phila- 

delphia, architects, have been engaged by the Atlas 
Electric Co., 1218 Hamilton Street, manufacturer of elec- 
trical equipment, to prepare plans for a two-story factory, 
56 x 75 ft., on site lately acquired at Green and Percy 
Streets. John G. McMahon and Valentine Scott head the 
company. 


The Thomas H. Dallett Co., 165 West Clearfield Street, 
Philadelphia, manufacturer of pneumatic tools, etc, has 
awarded a contract to the Truscon Steel Co., 1505 Race 
Street, for an addition. 


The Leeds & Northrup Co., 4901 Stenton Street, Philadel- 
phia, manufacturer of electrical measuring instruments and 
other precision equipment, has awarded a general contract 
to William R. Dougherty, 1608 Sansom Street, for a two- 
story and basement addition, 60 x 100 ft. Morris E. Leeds is 
president. 


The United States Rubber Co., Broadway and Fifty- 
eighth Street, New York, manufacturer of automobile tires 
and mechanical rubber goods, has leased the factory of David 
Weber & Co., Fifth and Locust Streets, Philadelphia, here- 
tefore used for the manufacture of paper boxes and con- 
tainers, for a new factory branch. The Weber company is 
arranging for the erection of a three-story plant to cost 
about $100,000. 


The Foreign Trade Bureau, Philadelphia Commercial 
Museum, has received the following inquiries: (43390) from 
N. V. Crossley Motoren, Weteringkade 7, The Hague, Nether- 
lands, desiring to get in touch with American manufacturers 
of marine oil engines from 5 to 500 hp., and small paraffin 
or crude oil engines, vertical and horizontal, from 3 to 10 
hp., also manufacturers of oil burners (lamps) with vertical 
burners for preheating hot bulb oil engines; (43381) from 
the Union Commerciale, 5 Rue de la Paix, Oran, Algeria, 
wishing to get in contact with American manufacturers of 
textile machines suitable for spinning sisal to make twine 
for reapers; (43403) from R. V. Stackelberg, Helsingfors, 
Finland, desiring to get in touch with American manufac- 
turers of electrical appliances and electric-operated refrig- 
erating equipment; (43393) from Andres Balestrieri, Calls 
Cerrito 776-78, Buenos Aires, Argentina, desiring to get in 
contact with American manufacturers of shovels, spades, 
stamped metal, builders’ and railroad hardware, locks, wheel- 
barrows, automobile tools, carpenters’ and cabinet-makers’ 
tools, wagon and carriage builders’ tools, tin plate, safety 
electric lamps for miners, bolts, nuts, rivets, ete.; (43399) 
from the Milton E. Springer Co., 31-45 Plaza Santa Cruz, 
Manila, Philippine Islands, wishing to get in touch with 
American manufacturers of ice-making and refrigerating 
machinery; (43396) from the Compania Urbana de Trans- 
portes, Carrera 5, No. 184-86, Cali, Colombia, desiring to get 
in touch with American manufacturers of automobile repair 
parts and accessories, and (43406) from Zabala y Aguiar, 
P. O. Box No. 2336, Havana, Cuba, desiring to get in touch 
with manufacturers of mills for grinding limestone or car- 
bonate of lime to a powder form. 
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The Crane Market 
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recommendation of the engineers is expected to go to New 
York for approval this week. 
Among recent purchases are: 
New York Central Railroad, New York, a 10-ton, 46-f! 
span traveling gantry crane from an eastern builder. 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, three 25-ton loco- 
motive cranes from the MecMyler-Interstate Co 
gar-Cross & Co., New York, exporters, a 15-ton special 
iain block for expert to South America, from the Chisholm 
& Moore Mfg. Co. 
West Penn Railway Co., Pittsburgh, a 10-ton overhead 
rane from the Northern Engineering Works. 
Plastergon Wall Board Co., Buffalo, a 5-ton, 76-ft. 5-in. 
7. 
span overhead crane from the Northern Engineering Works 
Penn Iron & Steel Co., Creighton, Pa., a 3-ton overhead 
crane from the Northern Engineering Works. 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem Pa., a 20-ton, 80-ft. span 
crane from the Morgan Engineering Co 
Vermont Marble Co., Proctor, Vt., a small capacity elec- 
tric traveling crane, 85-ft. span, from an unnamed builder, 
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Abraham Levy, Real Bstate Trust Building, Philadelphia, 
architect, has awarded contract to Samuel H. Levin, 1631 
South Fifth Street, for a three-story and basement auto- 
mobile service, repair and garage building, 68 x 150 ft., to 
cost $106,000 with equipment. 


The John E. Thropp Sons’ Co., Lewis Street, Trenton, 
N. J., manufacturer of rubber mill machinery, etc., has 
awarded a general contract to Henry E. Baton, Inc., 1723 
Sansom Street, Philadelphia, for ita one-story machine shop, 
80 x 160 ft., to cost $135,000 with machinery. 


The Board of Education, Reading, Pa., plans the installa- 
tion of manual training equipment in its proposed three- 
story senior high school at Thirteenth and Douglas Streets, 
estimated to cost $1,500,000, for which bids will seon be 
asked on a general contract. Ritcher & Eller, 147 North 
Fifth Street, are architects. 


Fire, March 30, destroyed a portion of the plant of the 
Williamsport Paper Box Co., Williameport, Pa., with loans 
estimated at $100,000 including machinery. It is planned to 
rebuild, 


The K. D. Mfg. Co., 510 North Plum Street, Lancaster, 
Pa., manufacturer of metal products, has plane for a one- 
story addition, 50 x 120 ft. Henry Y. Shaub, 20% North 
Queen Street, is architect. 


The Glassine Paper Co., West Conshohocken, Pa., re- 
cently organized, has taken over the local plant of the 
Diamond State Fibre Co. and will soon begin production for 
glassine and grease-proof papers. Lawrence €. Glass & 
secretary and treasurer. 


The International Motor Co., Allentown, Pa., manufac- 
turer of motor trucks and parts, has filed plans for a one- 
story addition estimated to cost $75,000 with equipment, 


The Board of Education of Raenor Township, Wayne, Pa.. 
Oo. H. Wolfe, president, Philadelphia National Bank Building. 
Philadelphia, plans the installation of manual training equip 
ment in its proposed two-story high school estimated to cost 
$400,000, for which revised plans are being drawn by I. T 
Catherine, Nineteenth and Ludlow Streets, Philadelphia 
architect. 


The Kagan & Johnson Co., Crum Lynne, Pa., manufac- 
turer of iron and steel castings, etc., has awarded a genera! 
contract to the McClintic-Marshall Co.. Morrie Building, 
Philadelphia, for a one-story addition, 50 x 200 ft, with 
extensions 50 x 80 ft. and 50 x 60 ft. 


The Red-Haven Coal Co., Dime Bank Building, Scranton, 
Pa., is disposing of a bond issue of $250,000, a portion of 
the proceeds to be used for the purchase of additional equip- 
ment to develop production to a maximum of 600 tone per 
day. Clinton Confehr is president. 


The Pennsylvania School of Industrial Arts, Broad and 
Pine Streets, Philadelphia, is considering the erection of a 
one-story mechanical and industrial shop. 


Fire, April 2, destroyed the plant and equipment of the 
Wetmore-Henderson Lugnber Co., Sixth and Chestnut Street«, 
Warren, Pa., with a loss of $100,000. A one-story brick 
power plant which was burned will be rebuilt. 
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Chicago 
Cuicaco, April 6. 

HE local machine tool market is listless and 

business is secured only after persistent effort 
and a careful combing of all possible prospects 
On the whole, operations of industrial plants are 
dragging, although exception must be made for the 
tractor and automobile industries. Tractor plants 
are on a 100 per cent basis and the Nash Motors 
Co., one of the two important automobile builders 
in this territory, is producing from 200 to 225 cars 
a day at its Kenosha plant, as compared with a 
record made during the war of 180. Most of the 
current sales consist of scattered orders for in- 
dividual machines. 


The Chicago Union Station Co. has closed for an engine 
lathe, a heavy duty shaper, a sliding head drill press, ‘a high 
speed drill press, two floor grinders, a power saw, and a pipe 
machine, involving an aggregate of between $8,000 and 
$9,000. The Rock Island Lines, which issued inquiries for 
nine machines, as reported in THe IrRoN AcE of Feb. 26, 
has closed for at least a portion of the list, including a 15-in. 
light duty lathe, a 20-in. drilling machine, a_staybolt 
machine and a planer. The Union Pacific System is in the 
market for three sensitive drill presses for delivery at 
Albina, Ore., on the Oregon Washington Railroad & Naviga- 
tion Co., « subsidiary. The Western Electric Co., Chicago, 
has purchased a 12-in. engine lathe and the American Can 
Co. has closed for a 16-in. lathe for its Waukegan, IIll., plant. 
The Blackmer Rotary Pump Co., which is moving its plant 
from Petoskey, Mich., to Grand Rapids, has placed orders 
for. a 20-in. shaper and an 18-in. engine lathe. The Auto- 
matic Electric. Co., Chicago, has closed for an automatic 
disk grinder. The William Ganschow Co., Chicago, has 
vlaced orders for a 4%-ft. radial drill and an arbor press. 


,The Bates Valve Bag Co., 8200 South Chicago Avenue, 
Chicago, has awarded contracts for a one-story factory, 
120 x 200 ft., to cost $50,000. 

Holton, Seelye & Co., builders, 140 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, will construct a one-story machine shop, 100 x 220 
ft.;;at 1234-50 East Ninety-second Street, to cost $35,000. 

The. _ A. Plamondon Mfg. Co., manufacturer of machinery, 
5401 South Western Avenue, Chicago, will construct an addi 
tional story, 61 x 97 ft. to a factory at that address, to cost 
$10,000. 

Heuer Brothers, 1510 Blue Island Avenue, Chicago, will 
bufld a two-story automobile body’ manufacturing plant, 49 
x' 82 ft., to cost $9,000. 


The Bauer Mfg. Co., the Bauer Taxicab Co. and the 
Bauer Tire & Rubber Co., now at 119 East Thirtieth Street, 
Chicago, have purchased factory buildings on 147th Street, 
near the Ingalls-Shepherd Co. .plant from. the Steel Fabricat- 
ing Corporation, and will start operations shortly. The com- 
pany will manufacture taxicabs. 

The Utensils Co., 303 East Columbia Street, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has purchased a site near the International Harvester 
Co. plant for a new factory, the first unit of which will cost 
$31,000, exclusive of equipment. 


The Sheets-Rockford Silver Co., recently organized, has 
a plant adjacent to the Sheets Paper Box Co., at 1008 Mul- 
bérry ‘Street, Rockford, Ill., and will manufacture hollow 
whré, silver and plated goods beginning May 1. 


William Schukraft, 943 Fulton Street, Chicago, manufac- 
turer of automobile truck bodies, has plans for a three-story 
factory on West Washington Street, 140 x 225 ft., to cost 
approximately $275,000 with equipment. E. H. Freeman, 
64 West Randolph Street, is architect. 


The Peerless Chain Co., Front and Wallace Streets, 
Winona, Minn.; has awarded a general contract to H. W. 
Seidlitz, Winona, for a one-story and basement addition, 
40 x 120 ft. Dennis & Knowles, 63 West Fourth Street, are 
architects. 


The City Council, Carrington, N. D., is planning the early 
purchase of a centrifugal pump, about 300 gal. per min., and 
one 25-hp. engine. L. P. Wolff, Globe Building, St. Paul, 
Minn., is engineer. 


The Kellogg Box Board Co., care of Moore’ & Neely, 219 
East Superior Street, Chicago, engineers, is having plans 
prepared for a new factory to cost $150,000 including equip- 
ment. The project will include a one-story power house. 


The Central Cold Storage Co., North Clark Street and the 
Chicago River, Chicago, is disposing of a bond issue of 
$1,500,000, the proceeds to be used for the construction of a 
new cold storage and refrigerating plant. L. B. Kilbourne 
is president. 


‘The National Fireproofing Co., Ottawa, til. has tentative 
plans for the rebuilding of the portion of its factory destroyed 
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by fire, March 28, with loss of $200,000 including equipment. 
It specialized in the production of hollow tile and kindred 
products. Headquarters of the company are in the Fulton 
Building, Pittsburgh. 

The Denver & Salt Lake Railroad Co., Denver, Colo., is 
arranging a bond issue of about $2,500,000, the proceeds to 
be used for electric power equipment in connection with th: 
electrification of the Moffat Tunnel, through the Continenta! 
Divide, west of Denver. 

The Buss Metal Window Co., 2728 Nicollet Avenue, 
Minneapolis Minn., is considering the erection of a new one- 
story plant, 80 x 100 ft., for the manufacture of metal case- 
ment windows, to cost $40,000. O. W. Buss is president. 


The Board of Directors, St. Luke’s Hospital, 1421 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, has plans for a one-story power 
plant at 1418-26 Indiana Avenue to cost $100,000 with equip- 
ment. C. C. Frost, 105 South La Salle Street, is architect. 

The Illinois Northern Utilities Co., Dixon, IIL, is arrang- 
ing a bond issue of $668,000, a portion of the proceeds to be 
used for extensions and improvements. 





Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, April 6. 


OME lines of machine tools are in fair demand 
S and others are moving slowly. Turret lathes 
are being sold in fair volume and there is a gain 
in the demand for automatic screw machines. 
While the call for these two lines is almost wholly 
for single machines, one lot of four large turret 
lathes was placed during the week by the Westing- 
house Air Brake Co., Pittsburgh, the order going 
to a Cleveland manufacturer. Drilling machinery, 
which has been very quiet, shows a slight improve- 
ment. Demand from the automotive industry 
continues slow, being limited mostly to orders for 
single machines or small lots. The Hudson Motor 
Car Co., Detroit, during the week placed four or 
five machines with Cleveland distributors. The 
sale of the Dodge Brothers plant is not expected 
to interfere with the plans to add considerable 
equipment to the works, although the change in 
ownership may delay purchases, 


Electrical equipment is quite active in this territory. 
The Central Furnace Co., Massillon, Ohio, a subsidiary 
of the Central Steel Co., which is building a new Dlast 
furnace, has placed orders with the General Electric Co. 
for two turbo blowers each having a capacity of 50,000 
cu. ft. per min. and a pressure of 18.4 to 32.7 Ib., and 
for three 8000-kw. turbo generators for utilizing the blast 
furnace gas to supply some of the power for the steel 
plant equipment. Orders for a switchboard and motor 
generator sets from the same company are pending. The 
American Steel & Wire Co. has purchased from the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. a 10,000-kw. turbine generator for in- 
stallation at its Central furnaces in Cleveland, where 
considerable construction work is under way. The General 
Klectric Co. has also taken an order from the Ohio Seam- 


less Tube Co., Shelby, Ohio, for one 500 and one 250 hp. 
motor. 


Makers of heavy handling equipment report a good 
volume of business in prospect. Inquiries are out from the 
Chicago territory for two material handling bridge cranes, 


one coming from a steel plant and another from an allied 
industry. 


The Stevenson Foundry Co., Wellsville, Ohio, will erect 


&@ one-story addition, 60 x 130 ft. T. A. Hibbens is presi- 
dent and general manager. 


1 he Tucker Boiler Co., Newark, Ohio, contemplates the 
erection of a factory, 60 x 137 ft., for the manufacture of 
tanks and boilers. Chandler J. Tucker is president. 

The Hobart Mfg. Co., Troy, Ohio 
pared for a factory 
A. J. Stouder is 


is having plans pre- 
for the manufacture of food machinery. 
president. 

The Union Seamless Tube Co., Bellevue, Ohio, con- 
templates the erection of a new plant ’ l 
recently burned. ; re 
The Toledo Furnace Co., subsidiary of Pickands, Mather 
& Co., Cleveland, has placed a general contract with the 
Variety Iron & Wire Co., Cleveland, for a pumping station 
the first unit to have 10,000 kw. capacity It will be 
erected in connection with the new power lant bein 
built at the company’s blast furnace at Toledo Ohio 7 


iam cay of Minerva, Ohio, has completed plans for a 
50, Sewage disposal plant that will require one centrif- 


a pump and equipment. McClaskey & Reese, Renkert 
uilding, Canton, Ohio, are the engineers ; 


one 


a» 


Ce 
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Norwalk, Ohio, has had plans prepared for a filtration 
plant. Granville E. Scott, Norwalk, is the 
engineer. 


The Union Metal 
erecting a factory 
$40,000. 


The Bruns Lime Works, Inc., Woodville. Ohio, is taking 
bids on a $1,000,000 plant which will include power house, 
six dry kilns and a hydrating 
general manager and S. W. Jameson, 
Toledo, Ohio, is construction engineer. 


The Fairfield Brick Co., Zoarville, Ohio, will build a 
factory which will include a one-story dryer and machine 
shop, 74 x 180 ft. Arthur L Limbich, New Philadelphia, 
Ohio, is the secretary. 

The Schulte Brass Mfg. Co., Norwood, Ohio, has placed 
a contract for a one-story factory, 30 x 250 ft. 

Walter Sheehan, 833 Shurman Avenue, Steubenville 
Ohio, has organized a company to manufacture a mechani 
cal device and plans to have all operations done by con 
tract. He hopes to have the product on the market in 90 
days and in case satisfactory arrangements cannot be made 
the company will establish its own plant. 


architect and 


Mfg. Co., Canton, 
addition at an 


Ohio, contemplates 


estimated cost of 


plant. D. C. Henley is 
Waldorf Hotel, 


The McCaskey Register Co., Alliance, Ohio, will soon be- 
gin the construction of its proposed plant on property re 
cently acquired at Mount Union, Ohio, estimated to 
$500,000 with machinery. It manufactures registering ma 
chines and parts. Lockwood, Greene & Co., 24 Federal 
Street, Boston, are architects and engineers 


cost 


Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, April 6 


N encouraging increase in sales was noted in 
A local machine-tool market the past week 
Many builders booked a number of good orders 
and prospects are bright for the closing of a 


generous quantity this week. Most 
large manufacturers state that the volume of sales 


of business 


in March was ahead of that for the previous month 
and are of the opinion that there will be a corres- 
ponding increase in April. Several railroads have 
large lists out, but buying to date has been limited 
Purchases by Detroit 
are on the increase, according to a local 


tool executive. 


automobile manufacturers 


machine 


Sales of planers continue good. The Cincinnati Planer 
Co. has sold a 42-in. planer to the American Steel Foundries, 
St. Louis, and also disposed of another 42-in. planer to a 
Chicago concern. It is reported that the Chicago buyer 
spent approximately $30,000 in the local market, investing 
in several lathes, milling machines and a radial drill. The 
Cincinnati Shaper Co. sold a large shaper to the Board of 
Education, Cleveland, and disposed of two 32-in. shapers to 
the Mobile & Ohio Railroad Co. The Ford Motor Car Co. 
placed a good sized order for shapers with this company 
The New York Central Railroad bought four large lathes in 
this city the past week. The Niles Tool Works booked an 
order for two automatic lathes from the Delco Co., Dayton 
Ohio. Other sales of lathes totaled a satisfactory volume 
The Cincinnati Shaper Co. received orders from Philadelphia 
for two press brakes and also from Jamestown, N. Y. Sales 
of milling machines have been fairly good and the outlook 
is favorable. Upright and radial drill manufacturers are 
pleased ‘with the trend of business which is showing a 
gradual but steady increase. 


The Union Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, has begun the 
erection of an electric substation at Mitchell Avenue and the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, at a cost of $12,000. 


The Marietta Magazine & Torpedo Co., Marietta, Ohio, 
wilt rebuild its plant at Newark, Ohio, recently badly dam 
aged by an explosion. 


The joint business of the Dayton Automotive Regrinding 
Co. and the Standard Machine Co., Dayton, Ohio, began 
operation April 1 under the name of the former company 
In the future the Dayton Automotive Regrinding Co. will 
build special machinery and engage in repairing, planing, 
milling and grinding cylinders. John R. Whyte is owner. 

D. V. Purkepile and Oliver Dovel, Quincy, Ohio, have 
become joint owners of the P. & D. Body Works, Quincy. 
The company will specialize in the manufacture of school 
buses. Wood-working machinery has been installed to in- 
crease the output. 

The Norfolk & Western Railroad Co. is contemplating 
improvements at Portsmouth, Ohio, which will entail an ex- 
penditure of several million dollars. Plans call for a larger 
round house and an increase in yard facilities. 
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The Ohio Edison Co. will erect a new power plant at 
Springfield, Ohio. Preliminary work and surveys will begin 
this summer, but actidal construction will not start until 
about April 1, 1926. 

The Continental Car Co. of America, Louisville, suffered 
a loss of $500,000 on April 3 when fire destroyed the main 
building and damaged other structures. Wood-working 
machinery destroyed constituted 80 per cent of the loss. The 
company is an auxiliary of the Kentucky Wagon Mfg. Co 

The City Council, Hamilton, Ohio, will rebuild the munic- 
ipal electric plant at a cost not to exceed $500,000. 

The Acme Boiler Works, Gallipolis, Ohio, Is to remove 
shortly to a new site on Garfield Avenue from its present 
location on Grape Street, and will expand its business’ of 
making and installing steamboat boilers. It is operated by 
Gordon C. Greene, Cincinnati, and Charles Arthur, Gallipolt® 

The L. J. Breed Equipment Co., James Building, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., has inquiries out for a steam shovel, about 
\%-yd. capacity. 

Fire, April 3, destroyed a portion of the plant of the 
Continental Car Co. of America, Inc., Louisville, with loss 
estimated at $500,000, including equipment. It is planned to 
rebuild. 

The Tennessé¢e Stové Works, Inc., Main Street and the 
Belt Railway, Chattanooga, Tenn., has tentative plane for 
an addition and the installation of considerable equipment 
J. L. Caldwell is president. 

The Standard Gas’ & Eléctric Co., Louisville, has plans 
under way for extensions in its Waterside Station, to includd 
the installation of a° 35,000 hp. turbo-generator and acces- 
sory equipment.’ H; W. Fuller is vice-president. 

The Light and Power Committee of fhe City Council, 
Humboldt, Tenn., is planning a bond issue of $75,000 for 
improvements in the municipal electric light and power 
plant and waterworks. A 100,000-gal. steel water tank will 
be installed in connection with the water system expansion 

The Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Rallway Co., Erwin, 
Tenn., has engaged Dwight P. Robinson & Co., Inc., 125 East 
Forty-sixth Street, New York, engineer, to prepare plans 
for the additions to its local shops, including steel car repair 
works, blacksmith and forge shop, machine and woodwork- 
ing shop. ; 

The H. C. Miller Oil Co., Cincinnati, has been incorporatha 
to carry on a wholesale business in oil and gasoline. It will 
be in the market for fwo 12,000 to 15,000-gal. storage tanks 
within the next 30 days. H. C. Miller, Cathérine Avenue, 
Norwood, Ohio, is head. 

The Shartle Machine Co., 359 Dublin Avenue, Columbug, 
Ohio, is in the market for two’ 30-ton or 35-ton standard 
gage saddle tank locomotives, second hand. 


New England 


Boston, April 6. 


inquiries for 
tools, but buying is as scattered as 
month. Virtually all inquiries the past week 

for single tools, with lathes, milling ma- 
chines, planers and drills outstanding. Among 
other tools in which interest is shown is a 100-ton 
press wanted by a street railroad company. Al- 
though no sizable buying is anticipated this month 
it is generally expected that sales will exceed those 
for March. An engineering company gives. indica- 
closing on miscellaneous machine-shop 

equipment in the near future and several other 

coneerns are expected to place orders. New Engr 

land machine-tool builders, as a whole, are not as ' 
busy as they were early in the first quarter. Some 

are operating ardéund 25 per cent of capacity and 

a few are at a 60 per cent rate. 

The Electric Storage Battery Co., 720 Beacon Street, 
Boston, is having plans drawn by Bigelow & Wadsworth, 
3 Hamilton Place, for a new plant on Ashford Street, 
Brighton. 


PRIL starts encouragingly with 
A machine 


last 


were 


tion of 


Jackson & Moreland, 31 St. James Ave., Boston, are 
architects for a warehouse, contract for which hag just 
been let by the Illinois Glass Co., Alton, TL i will 
be one story, of mill construction, and there will. be. sev- 


eral plant units for’ which conveying machinery ts requirec, 
Construction will start early this month on a three- 
story, 85 x 182 ft. warehouse for the Oxford Paper Co., 
Rumford, Me. It will also be used for handling shipments 
and will be equipped with traveling cranes. 
The Seth Thomas Clock Co., Thomaston, Conn., has 
taken bids on a general contract for a one-story addition, 
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72 x 100 ft., to be equipped as a plating works. Buck & 
Sheldon, Inc., 60 Prospect Street, Hartford, Conn., 1s 
engineer. A 

The Clark Brothers Nut & Bolt Co., Milldale, Hartford, 
Conn., is having plans drawn for a one-story addition, 
45 x 145 ft., to cost approximately $42,000. W. T. Arnold, 
Meriden, Conn., is architect. 


The Norwalk Lock Co., Norwalk, Conn., has awarded 
a general contract to O. F. Burghart, 37 Kent Street, 
Bridgeport, Conn., for a one-story addition, 20 x 72 ft. 


The Cambridge Rubber Co., 748 Main Street, Cam- 
bridge, Mass, is having plans drawn for a four-story plant, 
86 x 100 ft., estimated to cost $65,000. J. R. Worcester & 
Co., 79 Milk Street, Boston, are consulting engineers. 


E. B. Stratton, 25 Arch Street, Boston, architect, has 
plans for a four-story automobile service, repair and 
garage building, 70 x 245 ft., to cost $125,000. Burtis R. 
Brewn, 88 Broad Street, is engineer. 


The New Bedford Boiler & Machine Co., 42 Frost Street, 
New Bedford, Mass., has plans for a four-story addition, 
60 x 160 ft., to cost approximately $70,000. Leary & Walker, 
908 Purchase Street, are architects. 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, is taking bids until April 14 for 2450 
ib. copper tubing for the Portsmouth Navy Yard, sched- 
ule 3537. 

The constructing division, United States Veterans’ 
Bureau, Arlington Building, Washington, is taking bids 
until April 28 for oil-burning equipment for installation 
at the veterans’ hospital power station, Rutland, Mass. 

Botwinik Brothers, New Haven, Conn., have purchased 
the plant of the New Haven Carriage Co. on Water 
Street, and will concentrate all operations at that ad- 
dress. This will include the removal of the main office 
and warehouse at 21 Sylvan Avenue, the machine shop at 
$2 Orchard Street, the State Street motor department, the 
Bridgeport warehouse, and several other small units. 


St. Louis 


Sr. Louis, April 6. 
LANS are being considered by the Wabash Railway Co., 
Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, for extensions and 
improvements at its repair plant at North Kansas City, Mo., 


estimated to cost $200,000 with equipment. R. H. Howard 
is chief engineer. 


The Chaunce Co., Centralia, Mo., is planning for the con- 
struction of a new one-story power house to cost $75,000 
including equipment. 

The Mobile & Ohio Railroad has purchased the following 
machine tools: Three Boye & Ames, 20-in. lathes; one Put- 
nam, 42-in, lathe; two United States floor grinders; one 
Cincinnati 32-in. shaper and one Thompson electric flue 
welder. 

The Massey-Harris Harvester Co., Hutchinson, Kan., is 
considering the construction of an addition to its assembling 
plant estimated to cost $30,000. M. H. Whitaker is manager. 

The Skelly Oil Co., El Dorado, Kan., is completing plans 
for the construction of a gasoline refining refinery at Loaunn, 
near Smackover, Ark., to cost approximately $400,000 with 
equipment. 

The Black River Power & Development Co., Leeper, Mo., 
recently organized by W. H. Meredith, Poplar Bluff, Mo., and 
associates, is having plans prepared by R. I. Randolph, 38 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, engineer, for the initial 
unit of its proposed hydroelectric generating station on the 
Black River, near Leeper, to cost $1,000,000. 

lL. R. Ray, P. O. Box 662, Pine Bluff, Ark., has inquiries 
out for cotton compress machinery and power house equip- 
ment. 

The Braden Co., Perry, Okla,, will rebuild its local oil re 
finery, providing equipment for a capacity of about 2000 
bbl. per day. Robert Bartlett is president. 

The City Council, Orlando, Okla., is planning the con 
struction of a municipal electric light and power plant. A 
bond issue is being arranged 

The Jefferson Compress Co., West Sixth Street, Pine 
Bluff, Ark., will erect a new cotton compressing plant, 
480 x 600 ft., to cost $250,000 including machinery. The 
work will include a one-story, steam-operated power house. 
Hi. R. Murphy, Little Rock, Ark., is architect. 

The Common Council, Collinsville, Okla., is planning for 
the installation of pumping machinery and accessory equip- 
ment in connection with proposed extensions in the munici- 
pal waterworks estimated to cost $125,000. The Holway 
Engineering Co., Wright Building, Tulsa, Okla., is engineer. 

The Southwest Power Co., Fayetteville, Ark., has pre- 
liminary plans for extensions in its steam-operated elec- 
tric generating station to include a two-story building, 
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70 x 100 ft., with the installation of generators, boilers and 
accessory machinery to more than double the present ca- 
pacity. The expansion is estimated to cost $100,000. 

The Holtzman Metal Co., St. Louis, has acquired prop- 
erty at North Broadway and Montgomery Street, and will 
remodel for the manufacture of metal specialties. 


The Mountain Home Electric Co., Mountain Home, Ark., 
has plans for extensions and improvements to its power and 
light plant to include installation of a 75 or 100-hp. 
engine-driven generator. Extensions to transmission lines, 
substations and other equipment are also contemplated. 
Wyatt H. Wolf is general manager. 





Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, April 6. 


OT in many months has there been so little 
N activity in the foundry and machine shop 
industries, but at the same time employment re- 
ports furnish some reason for expecting improve- 
ment. Meanwhile there is a moderate movement 
of new and used machine tools, although the call 
is limited to necessary replacements. 


The Janesville, Wis., Association of Commerce has let 
the general contract to the J. P. Cullen Co., local builder, 
for a one-story brick and concrete manufacturing building, 
60 x 125 ft., at McKay Boulevard and Jerome Street, for the 
Northern Conveyor & Mfg. Co., which will move its business 
from Milwaukee to Janesville about June 1. The transfer 
will embrace a substantial addition to the machinery and 
other equipment. The principal product is a portable con- 
veyor-hoist. Jesse B. Whitnall is president and general 
manager. 

The Lakeside Malleable Casting Co., Racine, Wis., sus- 
tained a heavy loss by fire on March 30, which gutted the 
main plant, 50 x 300 ft., and destroyed the pattern shop 
and storage buildings. It maintains an auxilary plant some 
distance from the main shop, which will provide at least @ 
part of the needed capacity pending the reconstruction of 


the damaged buildings. The loss is estimated at $75,000. 
H. M. Osborne is secretary. 


The Eau Claire, Wis., Motor Car Co., 407 South Farwell 
Street, has let the general contract to Schaefer & Olson, 
local builders, for a two-story garage, sales and service 
station, 53 x 125 ft., estimated to cost $45,000. It is to be 
ready June 15. It is distributor of the Studebaker automo- 
bile, and Fred Kappus is president and general manager. 





Buffalo 
BuFFALO, April 6. 


BOUT 11 acres near Syracuse, N. Y., has been acquired 
by the Lennox Furnace Co., Marshalltown, Iowa, as @& 


site for a new plant for the manufacture of furnaces and 


other heating equipment. Work on the initial unit will be- 
gin early in the summer. 


The Otis Bed Mfg. Co., 170 Florida Street, Buffalo, is 


planning the construction of a new one-story factory to cost 
$25,000, including equipment. 


The Covert Gear & Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y., recently 
formed to take over the Covert Gear Co., with local plant, 
has arranged a working capital of $400,000 to provide for 
Keneral operations and expansion. For the present pro- 
duction will be devoted to the manufacture of gears and 
automobile parts, giving employment to about 100. Other 
products of kindred character will be manufactured in the 
future when facilities are available. 

The New York Central Railroad Co., Grand Central Ter- 
minal, New York, has plans for two car repair shops at 
eta N. Y., each to be two Stories, 16 x 60 ft., and 16 x 


The Niagara, Lockport & Ontario Power Co., Buffalo, has 
applied for permission to take over and consolidate the 
Olean Electric Light & Power Co., Olean, N. Y. The pur- 


chasing company has plans for extensions in this district. 
Fire, March 29, destroyed the machine shop and other 
vulidings forming the car barns of the Southern New York 
Power & Railway Co., Hartwick, N. Y., with loss of $100,000 
including equipment. Headquarters are at Oneonta, N. Y. 


The Hirschmann Ventilator Co., 92 Main Street, Buffalo, 
iS reported to be planning the early purchase of equipment 


for a branch plant at LeRoy, N. Y. The majority of ma- 
chinery will be electrically operated. 


The Adams Axle Co., 
Durant Motors, Inc., 


York, has begun the 
Ohio, to 


Syracuse, N. Y., an interest of 


250 West Fifty-seventh Street, New 
removal of its plant from Findlay, 


its Syracuse works, which will be extended to 
accommodate the increase, 


a ee 


eee 


F 
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The Associated Gas & Electric Co., 61 Broadway, New 
York, has acquired the plant and property of the Depew & 
Lancaster Light, Power & Conduit Co., and plans for ex- 
tensions in power stations and transmission lines, 


The See-All Corporation, Jamestown, N. Y., recently in- 
corporated with a capital of $100,000 by George H. Kohl- 
bacher, 38 Linden Avenue, and associates, will erect a 
plant for the manufacture of a patented metal index filing 
system. 


The Ontario & Western Railroad Co. has plans under 
way for the erection of an electrically operated coal trestle 
at Norwich, N. Y. to replace a wooden structure. 

The Third & Lafayette Street Garage, Jamestown, N. Y., 
operating a Hudson and Essex service station, will occupy 
a new building, 70 x 200 ft., at Taylor and Harrison Streets. 
for which a cylinder reboring machine, lathe, drill press and 
other electrically operated equipment will be required. Carl 
Nelson is president of the company. 


Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS, April 6 
"Fann Period Cabinet Mfg. Co., Eighth and Cemetery 
Streets, New Albany, Ind., has awarded a general con- 
tract to Earl Embrey, Elsby Building, for a one-story addi- 
tion, 40 x 176 ft., to cost $25,000. The contractor acted as 
architect for the work. 


The Board of Sanitary Commissioners, Indianapolis, is 
asking bids until April 23 for equipment for the municipal 
garbage disposal plant, including automatic weigher, com- 
bination tanks, grease storage tanks, vacuum system, etc. 

Plans are being drawn by the Terre Haute, Indianapolis 
& Eastern Traction Co., Tribune Building, Terre Haute, 
Ind., for a one and two-story car barn, machine and repair 
shop, 50 x 250 ft., to cost approximately $200,000 with equip- 
ment. The structures will replace works recently destroyed 
by fire. 

The Home Packing & Ice Co., Terre Haute, Ind., has 
completed plans for a one-story and basement addition, 65 x 
145 ft., to cost about $55,000 with equipment. W. H. Floyd, 
523 Ohio Street, is architect. 

The Calumet Gas & Electric Co., Valparaiso, 
make extensions and improvements in its local 
tion and system to cost about $110,000. 

The Utensils Co., 303 East Columbia Street, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., A. W. Heit, president, manufacturer of metal utensils, 
has awarded a general contract to Max Irmscher & Son, 
First National Bank Building, for a new one-story plant, 
60 x 230 ft., to cost $50,000 including equipment. 

The City Council, Garrett, Ind., is planning to rebuild the 
municipal electric light and power house and install addi- 
tional equipment at an éstimated cost of $80,000. 

W. J. Holliday & Co., 326 West Georgia Street, Indian- 
apolis, iron and steel products, have awarded a general con- 
tract to Latham & Walters, State Life Building, for a two- 
story storage and distributing plant, 100 x 300 ft., with ma- 
terial-handling and conveying machinery, etc. An office 
building will be located on an adjoining site. D. A. Bohlen 
& Son, Majestic Building, are architects. 

The Ivar Viehe-Naess Co., 400 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, architect, has awarded a general contract to 
M. D. Heine, 3616 Jefferson Street, Gary, Ind., for a two- 
story and basement automobile service, repair and garage 
building, 125 x 125 ft., at Gary, to cost $150,000 with equip- 
ment. 


Ind., will 
power sta- 


Detroit 


Derrort, April 6. 


LANS are under way by the Pere Marquette Railroad 

Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., for the construction of a coal- 
ing plant at Ludington, Mich.,. to cost about $50,000. A 
pumping station and water supply system for locomotives 
will be installed at Baldwin, Mich., to cost $12,000. 


The National Smelting & Refining Co., 1842 Illinois Ave- 
nue, Detroit, will erect a new plant at Ecorse, Mich., to cost 
$100,000 with equipment. Harry Greene is secretary and 
treasurer. 


Ovens, power equipment, conveying and other machinery, 
will be installed in the proposed plant to be erected by the 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., 4760 Merritt Avenue, Detroit, 
in conjunction with a new general operating works, to be 
two stories, 235 x 350 ft., estimated to cost $150,000. J. G 
Rastler & Co., Detroit Savings Bank Building, are architects. 


The Stromberg Carburetor Co., 6645 Gratiot Avenue, De- 
troit, has plans for a two-story factory, 50 x 160 ft., esti- 
mated to cost $50,000. Smith, Hinchman & Grylls, Mar- 
quette Building, are architects. 
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The’ Means Stamping Co., Saginaw, Mich., has acquired 
the manufacturing rights to the tractor cultivator here- 
tofore produced by the Merriman Cultivator Co., Decker- 
ville, Mich. The company is said to be completing arrange- 
ments for carrying on manufacture at the Saginaw works. 

The Beard of Education, Grand Rapids, Mich., plans the 
installation of manual training equipment in the proposed 
two and three-story Button junior high and grade school at 
Buchanan and Butler Streets, estimated to cost $900,000, 
for which bids are being asked on a general contract until 
April 15. H. H. Turner, Michigan Trust Building, is archi- 
tect. 

The Jarvis Engineering Co., Lansing, Mich., is complet- 
ing plans for a one-story addition to cost about $25,000 with 
equipment. The company specializes in the manufacture of 
grate bars and kindred products. 


Reorganization plans have been arranged by interests 
which recently acquired the Commerce Motor Truck Co. 
Ypsilanti, Mich., with increase in capital from $200,000 to 
$500,000, to provide for expansion for motor truck and 
motor truck parts. E. W. Baassick, formerly head of the 
Bassick-Alemite Co., will be president; BE. H. Graham, vice- 
president, and Edward 8S. Evans, treasurer. 

Bass, Knowlton & Co., 312 North Meridian Street, In- 
dianapolis, architects, have plans in preparation for a two- 
story and basement automobile service, repair and garage 
building at Detroit to cost $160,000, with equipment. 


Pittsburgh 


Pirrssuren, April 6. 


PRIL is not showing much improvement in 

machine tools sales over March, which was 
a good month with only one or two loca] houses. 
Opinions as to the business outlook are much 
modified compared with those of the latter part of 
last year, and there is now a tendency on the part 
of some who inquired for tools to hesitate before 
purchasing. So far this year single tool orders 
have been satisfactory and demand even now is 
good. The Bethlehem Steel Co. has been getting 
prices on several bar shears for the Johnstown 
plant, and the Carnegie Steel Co. is yet to buy a 
number of punches and shears for the Homestead 
works. The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. Frick 
Building, Pittsburgh, constitutes another business 
lead in connection with extension at Creighton, Pa. 


Contract has been let by the Demmler Brothers Co., 
100 Ross Street, Pittsburgh, manufacturer of tin plate, 
to the B. A. Groah Construction Co., 847 West North Avenue, 
for a six-story and basement addition, 60 x 100 ft, to 
cost about $100,000. It will be primarily a storage and 
distributing plant. The Hunting-Davis Co., Century Build- 
ing, is engineer. 


Bids are being asked on a general contract until April 
13 by the Pittsburgh File & Steel Co., McDonald, Pa., 
for its one-story plant, 45 x %55 ft., estimated to cost 
$100,000 with equipment. Frank McC. Crooks, 641 Third 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, is architect. 


The Wetmore-Henderson Co., Warren, Pa., manufac- 
turer of sash, doors and kindred millwork products, is 
considering rebuilding the portiox of its planing mill re- 
cently destroyed by fire, with loss estimated at $100,000 
including equipment. 


The Board of Education, Morgantown School District, 
Morgantown, W. Va., plans the installation of manual) 
training equipment in its proposed high school, estimated 
to cost $175,000. Bids have been asked on a general con- 
tract. Edward B. Lee, Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Pittsburgh, is architect. 


The State Road Commission, Charleston, W. Va., has 
work in progress on a new plant at Nitro, W. Va., where 
a S-acre tract recently was acquired, for the manufacture 
of metal automobile license tags. The works will replace 
a department formerly operated at the State industria! 
school for boys at Pruntytown, and equipment, in part, 
will be used from this school. 


George W. Gerwig, secretary, Board of Public Educa- 
tion, Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, is asking bids until 
April 16 for one belt-sanding machine for the Ralston 
industrial school, and one 30-in. C. & P. paper cutter for 
the Peabody high school. 


The Wheeling Art Metal Mfg. Co., East Wheeling, 
W. Va., contemplates rebuilding the section of its plant 
recently destroyed by fire. An official estimate of loss 
has not been announced. 
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Pacifie Coast 


San Francisco, April ae 


ENTATIVE plans are under consideration by the 
Utah-Idaho Sugar Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, for a 
new mill at Chinook, Mont., with power house and ma- 
chine shop, estimated to cost $1,500,000 with machinery. 


The. Turlock Irrigation District, Turlock, Cal., is plan- 


ning the reconstruction of its machine shops recently 
destroyed by fire. An official estimate of loss has not 
been announced. 

The. San Joaquin Light & Power Corporation, Fresno, 
Cal., will construct a hydroelectric generating plant on 
the North Fork of the Kings River, about 50 miles from 
Fresno, estimated to cost $5,000,000 with transmission 
system. The station will be the first of a chain of hydro- 
electric power developments in this section. A. E. Wishon 
is vice-president and general manager. 

The Titania Chemical Co., Glendale, Cal., plans the 


construction of a power house and machine shop in 
nection with its proposed plant estimated to cost $200,000 
including machinery. The Moran Co., Room 6, Kerckhoff 


Building, Los Angeles, is architect. 

R. D. and <-R. H. Caldwell, 739 Eleventh Street, San 
Bernardino, Cal. will build a two-story ice-manufacturing 
plant at 931 Second Street to cost $80,000 with equipment 

The Birchfield Boiler Co., Tacoma, Wash., manufac- 
turer of boilers, tanks, and other products, is planning 
the erection of an addition, primarily for the production 
of heating 

The 
Wash., 
new 


con- 


boilers. 


Cascade Paper Co., Tribune Building, Tacoma, 
has' obtained a site at Steilacoom, Wash., for a 
pulp mill, with power house, machine shop, and 
other buildings, estimated to cost $200,000 with equipment 
Frank S. Baker is president. 


The 


Albertson Motor Car Co., 1540 Figueroa Street, 
Los Angeles, has awarded a general contract to C. T. 
McGrew & Son, 134 Ocean Avenue, Long Beach, Cal., for 
its proposed plant at Long Beach, two-stories, 100 x 300 
ft., estimated to cost $200,000 with machinery. A loading 
dock, 300 ft. long, with freight-handling machinery will be 
built 
The Great Northern Railway Co., Troy, Mont., will soon 


begin the erection of a locomotive repair shop, including 


engine house, machine shops, power house and other build- 


ings estimated to cost $150,000. Headquarters of the com- 


pany are at St. Paul, Minn. 

The Northern Board & Paper Co., Sumner, Wash., has 
plans for extensions in its mill, and the installation of a 
traveling crane and production machinery. 

The Weyerheuser Timber Co., Tacoma, Wash., has 
acquired property at Longview, Wash., and plans the 
construction of a new mill, with power house, etc., to cost 


$350,000 including machinery. 


Gulf States 


BIRMINGHAM, April 6. 
Poeun are under way for the construction of a one-story 
machine shop at the proposed power house of the Texas 
Power & Light Co,, Dallas, at Malakoff, Tex. The company 
is arranging for the purchase of the municipal electric power 
plant at Lockhart, Tex., operated by the Citizens Water & 


Light Co., and plans extensions in this district, including 
equipment installation. 
The Houston Oil Co. of Texas, Houston, Tex., is dis- 


posing of a note issue of $7,000,000, a considerable portion 
of the fund to be used for the construction of a pipe line 
from thé Live Oak County fields to Houston, about 200 


miles. The project will be carried out by the Houston Pipe 
Line Co., a subsidiary. E. H. Buckner is president. 
The 


Lakewood Ice Co., Birmingham, recently organized, 
will build a one-story ice manufacturing plant at Sloss Ave- 
nut and Sixty-fifth Street, East Lake Station, 150 x 165 ft. 
S. F. Liebig is vice-president and manager. 


The Common Council, Robert Lee, Tex., plans the in- 
stallation of pumping equipment in connection with a pro- 
posed municipal waterworks estimated to cost $35,000. 


The City Council, Cuero, Tex., plans the construction of 
a municipal electric light and power plant to cost $150,000. 
A bond issue is being arranged, 


S. H. Bagnell, Port Gibson, Miss., has inquiries out for 
machinery for the manufacture of insulator pins and other 
wood products. 


Fire, March 29, destroyed a portion of the plant of the 
Barrett Co., Fairfield, Ala., manufacturer of roofing, coal 
tar products, etc., with loss estimated at $125,000 including 
equipment. It is proposed to rebuild. Headquarters of the 
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company are at Thirty-sixth Street and Grays Ferry Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia. 

The Florida Mineralized Humus Coa., Inc., Dundee, Fia., 
H. O. Roessling, manager, has inquiries out for a crawler 
type crane, about 35-ft. boom, with %-yd. capacity clamshel} 
bucket. 


Fire, March 25, destroyed a portion of the saw mill and 
lumber plant of the Peavy-Moore Lumber Co., Deweyville, 
near Orange, Tex., with loss estimated at $250,000 including 
equipment. It is planned to rebuild. 

The City Commission, Tuscaloosa, Ala., is considering the 
installation of pumping equipment in connection with pro- 
posed extensions in the municipal waterworks estimated to 
cost $175,000. 


The Shreveport, La., J. R. Russell, presi- 
dent, has acquired the plant and business of the Gulf Can 
Plans are under way for extensions and the installa- 
tion of equipment to develop an output of 10,000 cans per 
day. 

The Tool & Supply Co., Panhandle, Tex., oil 
well equipment and supplies, has work in progress on a new 
building on West Second Street to cost $25,000. 


The Crawford Motor Main Avenue, San Antonio, 
Tex., has broken ground for a two-story service, repair and 
garage building on West Houston Street estimated to cost 
$65,000. 

The Pierce Petroleum Corporation, 305 South Medina 
Street, San Antonio, Tex., is arranging for a new storage 
and distributing plant on the White Point Boulevard, Taft, 
Tex., to cost $160,000 including equipment. 


The failroad, Wilmington, N. C., is 
said to be completing plans for new repair shops at Tampa, 


Colossus Co., 


Co. 


Dunnigan 


’ 
20. 


Atlantic Coast Line 


Fla., in connection with terminal yard extensions at that 
point. It will include an engine house, 100-ft. turntable, 
machine shops, coaling plant, boiler house, etc., estimated 
to cost $300,000. A cinder hoist will be installed. J. E. 


Willoughby is chief engineer. 


South Atlantic States 


BALTIMORE, April 6. 
Ws begin on a four-story addition, 38 x 150 
ft., at plant of the Baltimore Spring Bed Co., 
754-58 West Pratt Street, Baltimore, to cost about $40,000. 
The Schmidt Motors Co., Randallstown, Md., has awarded 
contract to L. R. Andrews, Riderwood, Md., for a one and 
two-story service, repair and garage building, 100 x 100 ft., 
to cost $45,000. J. O. Schmidt is head. 
The Martin Cotton Oil Co., Greenville, S._C., is consider- 
ing tentative plans for rebuilding the portion of its mill 
destroyed by fire April 2 with loss reported at $50,000 in- 


cluding equipment. Conveying and other machinery will be 
installed. 


will 
the 


Charles D. Briddell, 820 


Main Street, Crisfield, Md., 
manufacturer of tools and mechanical equipment, plans for 


enlargements and the installation of machinery for the 
production of ice tools, woodworking tools, etc 


The purchasing agent, Post Office Department, Wash- 


ington, is asking bids until April 15 for two portable floor 
cranes, Capacity about 4000 Ib. 


The Yadkin River Power Co., Raleigh, N. C., is purchas- 
ing property in the vicinity of Buchanan Falls on the Pee 
Dee River, and is reported to have preliminary plans for a 
new hydroelectric generating station. The company nas 


work under way on a automatic substation in the 
Rockingham, N. ¢C 


new 
, district. 
The Tolson Machine Works, Cher 
out for a portabl 
steam and 


aw, S. C., has inquiries 
boring mill for boring cylinders for large 
Bas engines, 

The Southern Power Co., Charlotte, N. e is completing 
plans for the construction of a hydrolectric generating sta- 
tion at Rocky Creek, Lancaster County estimated to cost 
$1,000,000. A transmission line will de built. It is ex- 


pected to have the station ready in from 12 to 15 months. 


A The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department 
Washington, is asking bids until April 14 for 23,700 ft steel 
wire rope and one steel wire towing hawser ‘tor Eastern 
and Western yards, schedule 3530; until April 21 for one 
motor-driven air compressor for the Annapolis, Md., yard 
schedule 3538; for 5400 Ib. sheet copper for the Norfolk, 


Va., yard, and 600 Ib sheet co 
. ts 5 op er a 
bronze for the Mare Island + pe nd 4600 Ib. phospher 


b yard, schedule 3541; until April 
28 for brass wire cloth, copper and iron wire cloth, for 
various yards, schedule 2547. 
Lewter F. Hobbs, Inc., 


Monticell y J 
machinery dealer, has o Avenue, Norfolk, Va., 


inquiries out for an ai p 
r compressor, 
direct-connected to motor, complete with tank, etc 
, ‘ 


. i 


eee 
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The ‘Hunter Heating Co., Frederick, Md., manufacturer 
of heating equipment, has tentative plans for extensions. 
including a one-story machine shop, one-story foundry, pat 
tern shop and other structures. 

Fire, March 29, destroyed a portion of the plant of the 
American Glass Co., Richmond, Va., manufacturer of bottles 
and other hollowware, with loss estimated at $200,000 in- 
cluding machinery. It is planned to rebuild 

The Waycross Ice & Cold Storage Co., Waycross, Ga., is 
completing plans for enlargements to increase the output 
about 100 tons per day. 

In connection with the proposed rebuilding of its plant 
recently destroyed by fire the Williamson Brothers Veneer 
Co., Texas, Md., will acquire about three acres of land near 
Baltimore for the mill and power house The recent loss 
approximated $150,000 with equipment. 

L. R. Slaughter, Sharpsburg, Ga., is planning to pur- 
chase a large screw cutting lathe 

The Standard Electric Machinery Co., 9 East Hill Street 
Baltimore, has inquiries out for a 75-hp. motor for hoist, 
hoist to have revolving drum and grids for regular duty, 
with or without brake; also an engine-driven generator set, 
25 to 50 kw., and 6 to 8-ton ice machine, with accessory 
apparatus. 

The United States Engineer, Savannah, Ga., will receive 
bids until May 1 for one 18-in. dredging pump and acces- 
sories for the dredge Cumberland, circular 234. 

The Stuart A. Johnson Engineering Co., Realty Building 
Savannah, Ga., has inquiries out for one stiff leg, all-steel 
derrick, about 10 tons capacity, with bull wheel and fittings 

The Brighton Mills, Inc., Passaic, N. J., plans the con- 
struction of a power house in connection with its proposed 
cotton fabric plant at Shannon, near Rome, Ga., estimated to 
cost $1,200,000. 

The McAdoo Rubber Works, Randall and Westover Ave- 
nues, Richmond, Va., is in the market for a small calendar 
for rubberizing fabrics. Used equipment will be considered 


Canada 


TorONTO, April 6 


HILE orders for machine tools in this market 
We amien in lots of one or two, chiefly for 
replacement purposes, a stronger demand is re- 
ported for general equipment for electric plants, 
pulp and paper mills and sewage and w aterworks, 
with additional interest noted in mining equipment. 
During the past: week the Hydro Electric System, 
Winnipeg, placed orders for 75 25-kw., and 25 
50-kw. transformers with the Werrani Mfg. Co., 
and 75 37%-kw. transformers with the Canadian 
General Electric Co. Dealers and builders also 
report a number of inquiries which are expected to 
turn into sales within the next few weeks The 


demand for small tools is improving. 


The Brompton Pulp & Paper Co. is having plans pre- 
pared for the construction of a mill at Bromptonville, Que 

H. A. Johnson, Truro, N. S., will start work imme- 
diately on the erection of a plant for the manufacture 
of steel ranges, stoves, etc 

The Capital Wire Cloth & Mfg. Co., Ottawa, Ont., is 
completing an addition to its plant at a cost of $20,000 
and will shortly be ready for the installation of equipment. 


The City Council, Quebec, will build a pumping plant 
to cost $50,000. M. Baillarge is engineer. 


The Canadian International Paper Co., Ltd., Three 
Rivers, Que., is having plans prepared for a water power 
development plant on the Gatineau River, seven miles 
north of Hull, Que., estimated to cost $5,000,000. Address 
all communications to International Paper Co., 100 East 
Forty-second Street, New York. 

Charles Barber & Sons, Meaford, Ont., have the gen- 
eral contract for a power house to be constructed at 
Mud Lake for the town of Haliburton, Ont, to cost 
$12,200. Piping, machinery, two generators, etc., will be 
purchased. 

R. H. Cunningham & Co., London, Ont., manufac- 
turers of electric furnaces, etc., will remove their plant and 
equipment to Sarnia, Ont. Roy Cunningham is presi- 
dent and general manager. 

The Three Way Piston Ring Co. of Canada is install- 
ing equipment in its new plant at Hamilton, Ont. 58. A. 
Bowman, manager, stated that production will start in 
the near future. The new works will replace the old 
plant at Simcoe, Ont. 
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The Thresher Dust & Fire Preventor Co., manufacturer 
of attachments for threshing machines, etc., will establish 
a manufacturing plant at Kitchener, Ont 

The Massey Concrete Products Co., Chicago, will start 
work within a few days on the erection of its proposed 
plant at Belleville, Ont., where it has secured a site of 
22 acres. H. K. Harrison is manager of the Canadian 
branch of the company. 

The Carthage Machine Co., Belleville, Ont., will make 
repairs and install some new equipment. It manufactures 
machines for the paper industry. 

The Dominion Safety Locknut Co., Lachine, Que., will 
establish a plant and expects to be operating early in 
May. Officers include H. R. Snyder, president; J. P. Anglin, 
vice-president; F. B. Brown, treasurer; Edgar R. Perkins, 
secretary; J. M. Robertson and L. B. Kingston, directors, 


The Petrolia, Ont., hydroelectric power plant was al- 
most totally damaged March 29 when an overheated trans- 
former exploded All the equipment, wiring, bus bars, 
switches, and one transformer were entirely destroyed by 
fire The loss will be repaired immediately. 

The plant of Berry Bros., Inc., Walkerville, Ont., var- 


nish manufacturer, was damaged by fire March 29 with 
a loss of $100,000 Frederick L. Colby is president 





Report of United Alloy Steel Corporation 


Net income of the United Alloy Steel Corporation and 
subsidiary interests for 1924 was $713,839, after depreciation, 
Federal taxes, etc., compared with $3,072,365 in 1923. Com- 
parative income account showed manufacturing profits of 
$2,629,060 against $5,365,420 in 1923. “Other income,” how- 
ever, was nearly three times as great as in the preceding 
year. The amount carried for surplus last year was $82,839 
against $641,365 in 1923 Current assets at the close of 1924 
were $14,921,561 and current liabilities $3,737,759, leaving 
net working capital practically identical to that of a year 
previous. Surplus account remained practically unchanged. 
President Edward A. Lengenbach, in his report to stock- 
holders, said that net earnings in January and February of 
1925 show a material improvement over the last half of 1924, 
but he holds a conservative view as to the volume of general 
business for second and third quarters 
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Single Phase Induction Motors.-Century Electric 
, St. Louis. Four-page folder dealing with induction 
single phase motors for household use, with particular 
reference to domestic refrigeration systems, house 
pumps and oil burners. Specific attention is paid to 
quiet operation, a wool-yarn system of lubrication, 
performance characteristics and general service reliabil- 
ity. The size illustrated is of \%-hp. 


Co 


Motor Maintenance Equipment.—-The Martindale 
Electric Co., Cleveland. Catalog No. 6, showing method 
of operation and describing commutator slotting and 
srinding equipment, and various types of motor main- 
tenance specialties. Illustrations are given of tools in 
use. Size, 16 pages, 5% x 9 in. 


Foundry Construction.—Austin Co., Cleveland. A %6- 
page illustrated catalog entitled “From Plans to Pour.” 
Outlines the company’s foundry service which includes 
industrial reports and appraisals, financing, plant layout, 
design, construction and foundry equipment and its 
installation. Sections and illustrations are devoted to 
material handling both inside and outside the foundry, 
charging systems, core making and handling, molding 
systems, ventilation and lighting, foundry equipment. 
steel and brass foundries, typical foundry layouts and 
combined foundries. 


Refractory Linings.—Crescent Refractories Co., Cur- 
wensville, Pa. Binder containing a series of bulletins 
relating to fire brick. One bulletin contains a table by 
Prof. Albert Sauveur for quick temperature reckoning 
and conversion ratings. Another suggesta a way of 
determining the temperature of a fire from its appear- 
ance and gives a table of melting points. Other tables 
show the number of 9%-in. brick required for various 
circles, for boiler settings and for determining com- 
binations for circular brick work, with special reference 
to blast furnaces and stoves. There are brief articles 
on the theory and principles of combustion, on working 
temperatures, on heat values and air requirements of 
fuels, and notes on furnace design. 
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Current Metal Prices 


On Small Lots, Delivered from Merchants’ Stocks, New York City 


The following quotations are made by New York 
City warehouses. 


As there are many consumers whose requirements 
are not sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing or- 


ders with manufacturers for shipments in carload lots | 


from mills, these prices are given for their convenience. 





Bars, Shapes and Plates 


Per Lb. 

Bars: 
Refined iron bars, base price................+3-24¢. 
Swedish charcoal iron bars, base..... 7.00c. to 7.25c. 
Soft steel bars, base price.............-.+++++d.24¢, 
Hoops, BABS PTICO 2. ccc ncccccccvcccscevcssces 4.49c. 
: DER NED ook vccnscveras cvettsesscnses ceueee 


Beams and channels, angles and tees, 3 in. x % 


ie, OE ARE DRED acc scccceccctdsvececesOeeee 
Channels, angles and tees under 3 in. x % in. 

SEN ELL EELS TET E TT TTT TS 
Steel plates, % in. and heavier.............+56+ 3.94¢, 
Merchant Steel 

Per Lb. 

py eae ee rer err 3.30¢e. 

(Smooth finish, 1 to 2% x % in. and larger) . .3.65c. 

Toe-calk, % x % in. and larger................ 4.20c. 

Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard......... 7.00c. 

Open-hearth spring steel ............. 4.50c. to 7.00c 

Shafting and Screw Stock: 

aN I as ta Sly ini SW REE 4.15c. 
eee eer rr rer 4.65c. | 

Standard tool steel, base price...............+. 15.00c. 

I a tw idl hog cts ba 18.00c. 
i eve sake neenahin sees GeeS 23.00c. | 
High-speed steel, 18 per cent tungsten............ 70c. | 

Sheets 
Blue Annealed 

Per Lb. 

ee ee eS ee err 

ES RE ee ee ee eT re 

OO) er eS 

i a Sage le ae ae car tahinelnla alee ea ae 4.09¢. 

Box Annealed—Black 

Soft Steel Blued Stove 

C, R. One Pass Pipe Sheet 

Per Lb. Per Lb. 

Sg re 4.30c. to 4.45c. ..... 

See ee ORE DE. ic cdicvsves 4.45c. to 4.60c. 5.10¢ 

PGE c cb pak beh ebaeeee 4.50c. to 4.65c. 5.15¢. 

Sh. Ms cb Siste ved oad 4.60c. to 4.75c. 5.25c. 

DED. ccKedgds skier enews 4.70c. to 4.95c. —..... 

Galvanized 

Per Lb 

I oe ecg sarang nine ee etka ee 4.70c. to 4.85c¢ 

NI aig Sain a acy at 8G Wao ah a ou ae 4.85c. to 5.00c. 

eR OR RED oicceweriics sinesauee 5.00c. to 5.15c. 

De OD 6% ais 4.6 cas os 60s awe 5.15¢. to 5.30c 

SE EITC Tee ee 5.30c. to 5.45c. 

NO Cts hao wip ack nieuw ies a Rall a 5.60c. to 5.75c. 

SID, Sia kidd Rs aw he Seid dee ainte wiewmlen 6.10c. to 6.25c. 


*No. 28 lighter, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher per 100 Ib. 


Welded Pipe 


Standard Weld 


Wrought Iron 
Black Galv. B 


lack Galv. 


% in. Butt.... 46 29 % in. Butt... 4 +19 
% in. Butt... 51 37 % in. Bot... il + 9 
1-3 in. Butt.. 53 39 1-1% in. Butt. 14 + 6 
2%-6 in. Lap. 48 35 2-in. Lap..... 5 +14 
7&8 in. Lap. 44 17 3-6 in. Lap... 11 + 6 
11&12 in. Lap 37 12 7-12 in. Lap... 3 +16 


Bolts and Screws 
Machine bolts, cut thread, 40 and 10 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, cut thread, 30 and 10 per cent off list 
Coach screws, 40 and 10 per cent off list 
Wood screws, flat head iron, 
72%, 25, 10 and 5 per cent off list 


Steel Wire 


BasB Price* on No. 9 GAGE AND COARSER Per Lb. 
Berra 4.25c. 
EEF ETEERE TOPE 4.50c. 
emees pemenied — ... . .ck<c 0s en whee ed oom 5.15c. 
Comppemed Demle ...... cc ccc tssccccccenseveccs 5.15c. 
ee Te er ere irre. 6.15c. 





*Regular extras for lighter gage. 
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On a number of items the base price only is given, 
it being impossible to name every size. 

The wholesale prices at which large lots are sold 
by manufacturers for direct shipment from mills are 
given in the market reports appearing in a preceding 
part of THE IRON AGE, under the general headings of 


“Tron and Steel Markets” and “Non-Ferrous Metals.” 





Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and Wire 
BASE PRICE 


High brass sheet ........secccsscees 18%. to 19%c. 
High brass Wire .......-cccccscseses 1856c. to 19%c. 
vag BORE 6 ocesans 166 8.08 eee 15%c. to 16%c. 
Brass tube, Brased .....sccscresnsus 26%c. to 27%c. 
Brass tube, SOROGS ....scack setae 22%c. to 23%c. 
Copper tube, seamless ..........+4-- 23%c. to 24%c. 


Copper Sheets 
Sheet copper, hot rolled, 20%c. to 21%c. per lb. 
base. 
Cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 3c. per Ib. advance 
over hot rolled. 
Tin Plates 


Bright Tin Coke—14 x 20 


Grade Grade Prime Seconds 
“AAA” “a” 80 lb.. .$6.15 $5.90 
Charcoal Charcoal 90 lb... 6.30 6.05 
14x20 14x20 100 Ib... 6.45 6.20 
IC. .$11.25 $8.85 IC.. 6.65 6.40 
IX.. 12.85 10.85 lh... tae 7.60 
IXX.. 14.40 12.55 IXX.. 9.00 8.75 
‘ IXXX 15.75 13.85 IXXX. .10.35 10.10 
IXXXX.. 17.00 15.05 IXXXX..11.35 11.10 
Terne Plates 
8 lb. coating, 14 x 20 
Pee WAS aah ieee Kcawae cue ela uit $7.00 to $8.00 
GS: i ieiniin'ace pubes a Gie wie: ohm acre ee 7.25 to 8.25 
IX TTC TCT POC ULRERTT CT 8.25 to 8.75 
Were Gar ORO oo ccc ccc vncccctas cc 9.00 to 10.00 
' A Tin 
nr 56c. 
_ eee eT TOE ES 60c. to 63c. 
Copper 
err ee 16%¢c. 
a me 16%4c. 
ee ee 16 ¢. 
- Spelter and Sheet Zinc 
Apres Mie ~~ wee 9%ec. 
Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks.......... 12¢c. open i2%e. 
A 5 Lead and Solder* 
merican pig lead ................ . 
DEE ss nkcnw's vswedudensccw cee soe me vor 
Solder, % and % guaranteed.................cee 38c. 
SS rae eros» 36c. 
Refined solder aioe s.n'ees eee ecame ple 





*Prices of solder indic: r i 
ing to composition. dicated by private brand vary accord- 


Babbitt Metal 
Best grade, per lb 


Commercial grade, per ibe... 11.01211.12 abe. to Boe 

Grade D, per Ib..............:.00.. 00... oe 
niatin Antimony 

NR ovsccnsicndinareemeet OL 18¢e. to 20c. 
Aluminum 


No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed o 
alumi ver 99 per cent 
pure), in ingots for remelting, per Ib , 


Old Metals 


The market continues weak and shows further de- 


clines, Dealers’ buying prices are as follows: 
Copper, heavy crucible ..... “i 50 
Copper, heavy wire Se a CS ee es ee 11.00 
Copper, light bottoms ................ aml 9.25 
Brass, heavy Sehweeceecw ee . 
Brass, light a ereietin?: é, ee ae 
Heavy machine composition....--°° "°°" "*""**" 8.25 
= ; ee bress turnings...........,..c1 0m 7.15 
ie. i Sok bea hs wnat were... ’ 
cae a oF companion turnings......... 8.00 
Lead, ten Tht ttt nd 6.75 
ine Teena nap eee o 

| Cast enti Sn OSS SS Set Si ar . 

| Sheet aluminum’ 220.00)2)020000iiitteesees 17.00 
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